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A booklet of eight pages, 3!,x544, front page beauti- 
fully liihographed in colors and gold and embossed, 
tied with cord and tassel, six designs assorted, pretty 
and inex pensive. The usual printing, names of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etc., On inside pages, with a 
“Farewell Message’’ on the last page. 

Without Photo, 12 or less for $1.00, 5e foreach 
additional! one, 

With photo of teacher, l2or less for $1.35, 6c 
for each additional one q 


Basket of Violets Souvenir 


se OEP 

even renfotely approaching the beauty 
been offered to 
teachers by any firm. Itis impossible to gain but 
a faint idea of their quality and attractiveness from 
the cut, Beautifully colored, embossed and enameled 
on extra heavy board by the mostexpert card makers, 
they are mailed to you flat, but when put together 
(only a moment’s work) they open out several inches 
like a real basket of beautiful birds and flowers, and 
Will stand on the mantel or can be hung on the wall. 
mr ire intended for those teachers who desire some- 
thing better than the ordinary souvenirs, eventhough 
they cost more, By getting them in immense quanti- 


Nothing 
of these superb novelties has ever 






ties we are able to offer them at a big saving. Sent 
postpaid, 
20c each, 6 for 81.00, 25e extra for 


printing. 


Dove Souvenir 





These cards are imported, and were bonght before 
the war broke out. They are a single caid beautifully 
lithographed and embossed, with violets and two 
white doves, about 7 inches high and 74 inches wide. 
The printing is the same as onthe Basket of Violets, 
Price 7c each, 16 for 81.00, Add 25c extra 
on each order if you wish the printing on the panel 
No further discount. 

Photo.—The photo of teacher can be copied and 
placed on these souvenirs at an extra cost of 25c for 
12 or less; le each additiona! one. No Free samples, 
they are too expensive. Send the regular price, 
There is no printing on the samples and you Can use 
them for gifts. 





Important 
If you order asmaller quantity of souvenirs than 
you have pupils’ names, add one half cent for each 
additional name. Thus if you have 25 pupils’ names 
printed and order but 13 souvenirs you should add 6 
cents to the amount of your remittance. This ap- 
plies to all souvenirs. 








Artistic 
chool Souvenirs 








All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, 


Officers, Pupils, etc.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. 


The color work is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color 


printing. 


By making them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as 


low prices as others ask for inferior goods. 
Samples Free (except Floral Booklet and Basket of Flowers) to those who 


will agree to return them. 


All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. No discount. 


Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. 


Prices are 


based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. When 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be 
an extra charge for printing names. Give date when you must have them. 


Photo Souvenir Water Lily Souvenir 





The illustration is about one-half the actual size. We 
copy any photograph you send, and return it to you 
uninjured, The copy willbeas good as the original, 
but do not expect a clear, first-class picture to be 
made froma dim or faded one. Send the best photu 
you have. There are two cards of heavy, buff, ripple 
finish mount board, tied with silk tassels. The second 
card contains the usual printing of the name of the 
school or the number of district, place, date, and 
names of teacher, school officers and pupils. 

Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen 
or less, Additional ones $e each. 


Pansy Booklet 


“A Schoal Day 
oe ee 
; Remembrance 











This is an entirely new souvenir this year, nothing 
of its kind ever having been put on the market be- 
fore. It has always been our policy to include among 
our souvenirs one or two high grade booklets ata 
price a little higher than the usual run. 1n the Pansy 
Booklet we have secured a souvenir of unquestionable 
quality and we are able to offer it at a most reasonable 
price. There dre three designs all very neatly done in 
10 colors. The inset is also particularly artistic. The 
booklet is tied with an expensive silk cord and tassel. 
It measures about 4x8 inches. Contains space for all 
the special printing. 

The price of these souvenirs is $1.50 per 
dozen and 10 cents for each additional one. 

With photo $1.75 a dozen and 11 cents 
for each additional one. 
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Size 4144x6inches. The first card is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water. Cvulors always sent 
assorted. The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room. 

Price. One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Souvenir Se. With photo of teacher, one dozen or 
less $1.'25; additional ones, 6c each. 


For-Get-Me-Not Souvenir 





This is one of the prettiest and most desirable 
single cards ever designed for gifts from teacher to 
pupils, The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed and cut out edge. The background 
isa solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink 
roses. The illustration gives but a faintidea of their 
beauty. The printing on the panelat the top of the 
card reads, “With best wishes of your teacher, Rose 
EK, Neison, Hardwick, Vt., Jan, 29, 1918.’’ This will be 
changed as ordered, or it will be left blank if desired, 
Names of pupils cannot be printed on this style. 

Price 5c each, 24 for $1.00. Add 25c extra 
on each order if you wish the printing on the panel. 
Ribbon hangers will be attached for ic 
each extra. 





A Patriotic Souvenir 
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mS Remembrance j 
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| “Liberty and Justice to All’ 








Here is something entirely new this year and it 
gives promise of being the leading school souvenir of 
the year. Itisan eight page booklet, 544x344 inches, 
The cover is of exceedingly attractive design bearing 
the American Flag in full colors. The cover is in 
three colors and goldand contains an excerpt from 
the national salute to the flag. An inside page bears 
an original and inspiring poem entitled “To Old 
Glory.”’ There are also pages for the usual printing 
of the names of School, Officers, Teacher and pupils. 
The booklet is tied with a dainty red, white and blue 
ribbon, The beauty, harmony, and artistic quality 
ofthis souvenir has never been excelled and voices 
more surely than anything of its kind the spirit of 
these stirring times, 

Price $1.00 per dozen and 5 cents for 
each additional one. 

Vith photo $1.25 per dozen and 6 cents 
for each additional one. 


Floral Souvenir 














With pleasant menories of 
happy days 
spent together in the schoolrgom | 

this sousenir® 
is presented to you (ith the best 
__ fwishes of your teacher 5 = 
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If we were able to reproduce the color work of this 
remarkable souvenir we would need no description to 
impress you with its beauty. Never have we offered 
for sale floral designs which were so close in resem 
blance to the original flower. The wonderful color 
work and the light embossing makes it appear as if 
the designs were of fresh flowers instead of printed, 
This souvenir is a single card and the names of pupils 
etc., may be printed on the back. Orthe card may be 
used without printing. 

Without special printing on back, 3 cents 


each. 
With special printing 75 cents per dozen 
and 4 cents for each additional one. 
Ribbon hangers may be added at a cost 
of one cent each and they make the souvenir 
much more desirable. 


ONE OF THOUSANDS 
I have just received my package of School Souve- 
nirs from you, and I cannot express my gratifica- 
tion at the results, nor my satisfaction at having 
such attractive remembrances to give to my pupils, 
Annie C, Beach, Connecticut. 


Norwood Farm, Marshall, Sask., Canada. 
I am in receipt of the Souvenir cards which I think 
are delightful. I would also like to thank you for the 
prompt attention my order received at your hands. 


JOHN WILCOX EST., STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES, Dept. S.M., MILFORD, N. Y. 
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your school room, 


Victor dealer’s: 








Nt 64687 {Deep River (Wm. Arms Fisher) Instrumental 
HA 10 in.$1.00 Frances Alda ; : ’ : I 
| 87282 {Just Before the Battle, Mother (Root) 74563 ‘- Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj) Violin Solo ; | 
10 in.$2.00 Ernestine Schumann-Heink —_ 12 in.$1.50 Jascha Heifetz | 
74556 )The Two Grenadiers (Heine-Schumann) 64758 ~— Bluette (Drigo) Violin Solo ; il 
12 in.$1.50(| Jn English Clarence Whitehill 10 in. re 00 Jascha Heifetz | 
64761 Tim Rooney’s at the Fightin’ (Nora Flynn) 6475 9 J)Chorus of Dervishes (Beethoven) Violin Solo | 
10 in. $1.00 Evan Williams 10 in. $1.00 Jascha Heifetz | 
45121 oe Hymn of the Republic Reinald Werrenrath 64753 fHungarian Dance No.6 Brahms : 
10 in.$1.00 | Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean Lambert Murphy 10 in.$1. sot : Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra | 
Flag of My Heart 74560 {A Midsummer-Night’s Dream—Scherzo H| 
Kirk-Ferrari 12 in.$1.50 (Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra | 
45124 Reinald Werrenrath 


Victrola XXV, $75 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola {s not'in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 




















A Victrola Recital with Lantern : Slides in a Chicago Public School. 


**Nowadays, we are training the eye too much, and the ear not enough,”’ said a noted educator. 
Teach boys and girls to open their ears to the charm of the Tone World, and you will lay the 
foundations for a sound musical taste and much future pleasure. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


are the best and only means of bringing the art and personality of the World’s Greatest Artists into 


| 
| 
We take pleasure i in calling your attention to the following records, which you may hear at any | 
| 


10 in.$1.00) Your Flag and My Flag 


(Nesbit) Rhythmic Rote Songs 


Reinald Werrenrath 
(Riley-Gaynor) 


17937 
Storie 10 in. 75c) Baa Baa Black Sheep (2) How Many Miles to Babylon 
s | (3) Bobby Shafto (4) Baby Dear (Riley-Gaynor) ; 
Cinderella (Fairy Tale) Olive Kline 
356 Sally Hamlin See-Saw (2) The Giants (3) Froggies’ Swimming School 
12 in. me 95) Jack and the Beanstalk 17596 (Piano accompaniment) (Riley-Gaynor) Elsie Baker 
(Fairy Tale) 10 in. 75¢) Blowing Bubbles (2) Pit-a-Pat (3) The Sailor (Piano 
Sally Hamlin accompaniment) (Riley-Gaynor) Elsie Baker 


““A New Graded List of Victor Records” is now ready for free distribution to teachers 


and supervisors. 


For further information, see your Victor dealer, or write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victo 





Little Shoemaker (2) Song of Iron (3) The Blacksmith 




























Elsie Baker 


















To insure Victor » quality, always s look for the famous 
trademarf, * ‘Hig Master's Voice."” Jtis on all genuine 
products of the Wictor Talking Machine Company. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


*‘Conservation”’ in all lines is being urged by our government and 
we are obliged to ask our subscribers to do their part in assisting us 
in the conservation of paper. 

To this end we desire to make the following announcement: 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the 
first of the month to receive attention for the following 
month’s issue (the first of March for the April issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old 
address and can be secured only by remitting 3c i in stamps 
to the postmaster at your former address and giving him 
forwarding instructions. 


We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address 
where the copy for any month has been sent to the former 
address because of failure to receive notice of a change 
of address before the first of the preceding month. 





April Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


NE of the important themes discussed in next month’s issue is 
Thrift. Mr. H. R. Bonner, Assistant State Superintendent of 
West Virginia, author of a widely circulated bulletin on ‘‘The 

Teaching of Thrift in the Public Schools,’’ will furnish the leading 
article which is devoted to this topic. Two teachers in the schools of 
Fairhaven, Mass., have worked out a splendid outline in ten lessons 
onThrift teaching. Livingston L.Summers writes on Bird Houses and 
furnishes a design that has been made by hundreds of primary pupils 
in the Portland (Ore.) schools. A charming article is one on ‘‘Making 
a First Grade Room Springlike,’’ with patterns for flowers and butter- 
flies. ‘‘Peter, Paul, and Espen’’ is a delightful story to dramatize, 
and there are other stories for telling, reading, and dictation, in pri- 
mary and advanced grades. The picture study discusses ‘‘De Pro- 
fundis’’ (‘‘Out of the Depths’’), the picture that is the favorite of the 
Toledo school children, out of the collection in the Toledo Art Museum. 

King Albert of Belgium is the subject of the Birthday Story. Mrs. 
Gilmore, who has furnished several articles on primary writing during 
the present school year, describes a device she has used in teaching 
third grade writing. A teacher of the Robert Treat School, Newark, 


_N. J., has given us her ‘‘Lesson Plan on the German Empire, ”? which 


' jeal director. 








| The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid ... 1.00 





she has worked out with asixth grade. Original contests for the play- 
ground or the community center are furnished by a well known phys- 
The full pages of designs and patterns are full of in- 
terest. Relating to the outdoors is a page of designs for garden trel- 
lises and ‘one containing a design for a setting-coop for hens and a 
feeding-rack for ducklings. The page of outlines of asoldier, asailor, 

and a Red Cross nurse may be used in many ways. The double page 
poster patterns portray a Chinese girl and ducks. _ There is a page of 
the always popular sewing cards. The ‘‘Wish T wins’’ continue their 
commendable activities. The Mother Goose outline shows Tommy 
Tittlemouse, and the Educative Seat Work provides several outlines 
of wrens. In the Entertainment Department the most striking fea- 
tures are a Greek play, beautifully illustrated, suitable for a Closing 
Day play, and a music leaflet containing two charming songs. 





War Time Cooperation 


War times are strenuous times. We are all called upon to do a 
bit more in many ways than ordinarily. We realize that many 
teachers are using money in the interest of the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A., in the purchase of the Liberty Bonds, Thrift Stamps 
and War Savings Certificates, and in various other ways, even to the 
extent of depriving themselves of needed equipment in their pro- 
fessional work. 

We have knowledge of some teachers who have refrained from 
purchasing Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers in 
order that they might do these other things, and we commend them 
for their patriotism. 

We desire, however, to make it possible for you to continue your 
efforts in all these various directions and at the same time procure 
and have the use of these most helpful books. By way of coopera- 
tion, we will be glad to send Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 


| for Teachers on approval, as is our custom, and should you retain 


them, to permit you to make one installment of $1.00 on the 15th of 
the month following their receipt, $1.00 on the 15th of the next suc- 
ceeding month, and to defer the payment of the remaining $3.00 
until the 15th of next November. (See advertisement on page 66. ) 

Under these conditions, surely there is no teacher but who can 
afford to procure these valuable books at this time and thus have the 
benefit of their use during the remainder of this school year. 


Our Combination Offers 





Normal Instructor-Primary ‘Plans, one year............ $1.50 \ “How I Did It,” (see 
AAG PAU ET SON BAL ooo 55.5 asso vnccssccsesssevessesseoee 1.00 page 68 February 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder... 2.5 | number) can be ob- 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........... roe 1.00 | tained with Normal 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid......................4. 1.00 { Instructor - Primary 


Plans by adding 30 
cents for the paper bound 
edition and 45 cents for 
the limp cloth covered 


Any 2 of the $1.00 Books listed above................066 1.80 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books listed above... 


Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans with any one of the ‘$1.00 ... 2.30 


Practical Selections, postpaid...........:..s-sceeeeeeneceeee -65 oy a porate 
, 
School Year, postpaid.............cssccecssecsesceececeneneeeees 65 | cents in paper covers or 65 


Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans with Practical Selections == ._85 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~@G 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at. the 
e at n er Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 25th year of increasing 
success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published, Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose, In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of ‘the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


‘* A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


cents in cloth covers, postpaid. 
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School Souvenirs 


.. We have devoted our whole attention to the Preparation and Publishing of Souvenirs. The needs 
F or Twenty Years and personal tastes of teachers have been thoroughly investigated. We can therefore truthfully say 
that our 1918 School Souvenirs embody just exactly what you require of a souvenir for close of school mementos. Examine our souvenirs 
from every angle—their personal appeal, their local color, their literary composition, their art work and printing. Then imagine the 
effect such a souvenir would make upon you if you were the pupil or a patron of the school. Make up your mind now that you will have 
souvenirs for your pupils at the close of school. 

‘ve Will bear the imprint of your personality. Your Photo or that of building appears on the cover if desired; 
Your Souvenirs your name, the names of your pupils, and other data pertaining strictly to your school appear on one of the 
pages. Is it any wonder that teachers give us their orders year after year? Our souvenirs carry the charm of a personal token from 
teacher to pupil. The pupil treasures such a remembrance—and the parents feel gratified by having this attention paid to their children, 


? Samples, convenient order blank and return envelope sent upon your request. A stamp will be appreciated | 


Samples F ree. but is not absolutely necessary. Write today. | 
we a ae Souvenir No. 8 


‘ Upright Booklet, Size 4x6 Inches, 
Cover and two Insets, Oval Photo, 


xX United with Silk Ribbon. Cover 
) } LS A { is best grade white ripple stock, 
: ¢ 00 OUVEDIT : fancy deckle edge. Steel die em- 


bossed in deep green and delicate 
PR SNeN 
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shade of crimson; in design as 
noted in engraving printed at 
left. Photo in oval form of 
teacher or building attached on 
cover if so ordered. An embossed 
design appears instead when 
photograph style is not preferred. 
Insets are of heavy weight super- 
fine stock, and printing consists ) 
of farewell Message, a number j 
of Maxims, selected expressly Tis Caucation forms oi camenoniaind h| 


















a 





for this booklet; also a very Just as the twig is bent. the tree's inclined 
catchy poem entitled: ‘‘ You will 
Be Needed.’’ All of this matter | i 

; is hand lettered and appropriately es ARE RAE ae f vit ER sia : 
A illustrated with etchings actually bs Oblong Booklet, Size 4x6 Inches, Cover and 

"4 . = the sentiments express- Souvenir No. 5 rer Sensis enleud with Of Tasca, 
ed in the reading matter. Cover is Linen Finish Bristol Stock, in Design as shown in Engrav- 
« i You supply copy as here noted; ing printed above. Embossed in two Colors, Bright Green and rich, 
S¢ o Name and district number of your delicate shade of Crimson. Photograph of teacher or that of build- 
92) we? School, Township, County and ing when ordered appears on cover; an embossed design is inserted | 














; . if photo style is not wanted. The first inset is best grade Linen 
wen . State, your name, names of fpamask finish paper. On first page of this inset is mi ae an appro- 
F school board, and nape of your priate farewell greeting from teacher to pupil also several other 
pupils, arranged in Grades or verses suitable for close of school oceasion. The second inset is of 
Years if so ordered in your copy. heavy plate finish paper, the printing consists of an appropriate close | 
of school Poem, another poem, ‘‘School Days;’’ also a number of Max- 
ims occupy one page. On the remaining page is printed your copy, 








This is the handsomest Souvenir 




















‘A TOWERING INTELLECT PRESUPPOSES aad age ee name and district number of your school, township, county, state, 
A SOUND.EDUCATION, JUSTAS A rdering an rices are given name of teacher, school board and pupils. Poems and other matter 
ive kink. Guibine Presuebise& below. Please Read Carefully printed from pen drawn etchings appropriately illustrated. Must 
‘SE Ee Before Ordering. be seen to be appreciated. 
. e o 
ae Style G Souvenir Photo Gifts 
rh Our styleG souvenir is the same as style 8 only instead If you do not care for the souvenir booklets for 
of printing names of pupils ete., we print a general gifts for your pupils,we recommend our Style M 
Send following copy: Price List greeting with a line added for teacher’s signature. Photo Copies noted below. A photograph is 
Speaiincalt Mate’. 18 ait Sate@eunnt . The poems, etchings, and other printing is exactly the always acceptable, and pupils will prize a photo 
District Numb ’ y: eee ouvenirs same. This will make a splendid gift where a teacher of their teacher. 
Tov - hi C mei Stat nie eke ee does not desire to have the extra printing to order. \ ' 
ownship, County, State. ; , a : We Quote a Special Price: 
Name of Teacher. ‘s { Without Photo..5c each, With Photo, first 10..80c, _.. A | 
N of Co. Supt Prices i ONES. 2 ose recccescecccecseresceonceeecs 6c each, First Dozen....$1.50. | Additional ones...10 cents each. | 
ame . Oupt. Envelopes, appropriately printed .............. lc each. Printed envelope enclosures.....- ..... 06. 66.s0se0%: each lc 


School Board and Pupils. 
Grades or Year printed. 


Write carefully copy to be printed. 
Underscore U’s and overscore M’s, If errors 
occur through our fault your order will be re- 
printed promptly free of all charges. 


Send any Photograph if you want 
Photo Style; we can use photo of yourself or 
that of your school building. 

Write name and address on back of your photo. 
If you send group, make cross, x, on back of 
photo, directly opposite of picture wanted. 
Send any size photo; remove and send print 
only if you have large folder photo, 


Photos returned unmarred. Em- 
bossed design takes the place of photo if 
souvenirs are ordered without photos. 


Order as Many Souvenirs as you 
send names to be inserted. Members of school 
board will appreciate copies. 

Enclose Remittance with your 


order, Enclose Postal or Express Orders, hone . 
Register your letter if you send cash, Stamps Additional ones 6 cts each. 





Reproduced Photographs 


We can reproduce any photograph and guar- 
antee the copies to be as good as the original. 
We use only the best materials and all nega- 
tives are retouched, thus assuring good results. 


STYLE M: A dainty double-flap Folder, nearly 6x7 
inches when open; 3x6 inches when folded. Klaytone 
and Russet Brown colors. Cover has grained leather 
effect, with a decorative floral panel embossed on the outer 
flap. The mount is tipped to the cover. Mounting space 
has slit corners into which print is fastened, Has a thin- 
line border and raised frame effect around photo, Folder 
is made from Vellum Stock, feels and looks like leather. 
First Dozen, $1.50. Additional ones, 10 cents each. 
Mailed in box, prepaid. 


POST CARDS: Reproduced from any photo, in squares 
and ovals, very best semi-mat finish, negatives retouched, 

















atcepted, 3c prefe - With Photos — 7 cts each. and genuine flat prints. Only the very best grade of 

5c for guaranteed delivery. If Envelopes, fine Linen materials used. Per Dozen $1.00, prepaid. 

you will enclose 5¢ we will reprint and mail h fold da 

your order without any cost to you ifyourorder t@ match folders, and’ ap- GUMMED PHOTOS, Size nearly 2x3 inches, 25 cents 

is lost or mutilated in transit. Stamps taken, | propriately printed, 1c ea. per Dozen. STYLE M | 
Please Give Closing Date. We Pay the Postage. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, _ W.E. Seibert, Prop’r, Box N, © New Philadelphia, Ohio | 
THE OLDEST AND ONLY EXCLUSIVE SOUVENIR PUBLISHING HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES — 
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TEACHERS! 





War Bread from Small Potatoes = a 
By P. G. Holden 


Director of the Agricultural Extension 
Department of the International 
Harvester Company 


wr is the standard of time required for doing a 
given number of simple examples in arithmetic ? 
How do you know when your class is up to the standard 
or whether your standard is higher or lower than that of 
some other school ? 


Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests 


present a definite standard for number work. Each card shows the 
time limit within which twenty-five examples should be done by a 


a >) class of standard efficiency. When your class meets 


It is hardly possible to estimate from 
a standpoint of food conservation the 
great value of potatoes’ as a substitute 
for wheat and other grains in the making 
of bread. 

One hundred million bushels of small 
potatoes will save 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. About 30per cent of the annual 
potato crop in the United States consists 
of small potatoes which are unmarket- 
able, made little use of, practically fee 
wasted, almost a total loss to the coun- \: 
try. The small potatoes can be substi- 
tuted for one-third the wheat flour used 





-| these tests, you may know that it is up to the ac- 
:} eepted standard of schools where this work has been 
specialized and brought to a high degree of effi- 
ciency. Four sets as follows: 


8202 Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests—MULTIPLICATION 
8203 Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests—DIVISION 
8204 Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests—SUBTRACTION 
8205 Fassett’s Standardized Number Tests—ADDITION 


Send for complete circular. Price, each number, per set, $ .12; postage $ .03. 


Bradley’s Historical and 
Geographical Outline Maps 


For the correlated teaching of history and geography these maps 

are the most valuable aid ever devised. They are lithographed on 

tough bond paper, perfectly adapted to the use of ink, water colors 

or crayons, They are economical—one portfolio of fifty maps sup- 

_| pliesan entire class, They comprise a complete series covering 
| every grade, adapted to every system of teaching, 


Send for catalogue with detailed descriptions and 
miniature reproductions of all maps, with prices, 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for drill, 
necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s mind. 

Each card contains sixteen word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type oneinch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations, The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. ; 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta —_ San Francisco 
Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES C0. Kansas City: HOOVER BROS. 














Send Your Name Quick for 
BIG EASTER OFFER 


on a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


We still have left a few of those 











magnificent Williams Pianos made 
up extra fine for the holiday trade. 
We must close them out at once. 
Not one must be left by Easter. And 
to do this Iam going to make some 
remarkable Easter discounts and just 
let you select your own terms of 
payment. So if you teachers ever 
thought of getting a piano, this is 
your chance. But don’t delay. Send 
Coupon or postal today for Special 
Easter Offer. 


How I Save You $100 


If you send me your name right away on the 
coupon, postal or letter, I will send you my 
dainty piano book with pictures and factory 
prices, my book of letters from 2,000 school 
teachers and othérs who use the sweet-toned 




















in making bread. Potato bread is better 

bread in every way than bread made en- 
| tirely of wheat or a combination of 
wheat and other grains. 

The use of potatoes in bread is eco- 
nomical at any time. It is patriotic at 
this time; it utilizes waste potatoes; 
saves wheat and other grain which can 
be exported; saves corn, barley and oats m 





















































































































































Williams pianos, and, best of all, my Special Be 7 
Easter Offer on one of these splendid left-over which can be used to produce meats and Ay A 
Holiday pianos, I will write you a letter and fats for our soldiers; gives us white, a g 
tell you how you can get one of the sweetest- moist and wholesome bread for every 
pr pap nage mee er heard on easy terms and meal; does not require extra work for Sict 
Besieht Paid—F Trial | the housewife, nor change the usual cus- | 
reig al ree “pe ne | tom and practices of the home; means | ¢ 
The real test of a piano is the actual use right two and one-third wheatless days a week H A Y 
in your own home, and if after receiving the J | “6 f seeghhigs ; 4 W b t 
beautiful catalog you wish to accept my Easter J | te Ww oe days a month, four wheat- oO ou our ( 
Teachers’ Offer, I will gladly pick outa Williams ess months a year. e 
piano in the Kind of wand and nish youlike }/ “Potatoes are grown in every section of Window Shades? 
and w a strong, le one a sort, yf, j > 
sweet, singing tone, whichever you prefer, and the country, found In every home, are a Bo . : 
will send it to you with a nice stool, beautiful J | universal food. Every family can pro- This is an important part of the school and should € 
— gy rig wee ee a be pod ae | duce them. Potatoes are an abundant receive the same attention that you would give if { 
»y us, Ic é Uy 2e * * © a ‘a y ~ 
not decide to keep the piano until’ you are con- | | crop in the United States. Potatoes are you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. ‘ 
vinced that it is one of the best finished, || a perishable crop—cannot be exported to “ ° 
sweetest-toned pianos you ever saw or heard. foreign countries, cannot be carried over Draper's Cotton Duck Adjustable I 
No Payments During Vacation | | from one season to another. The nature Window Shades | 
If, after you have given the Williams piano a || of potato starch is so nearly the same as eS sae f Seana We ak ( 
good trial, you find it one of the finest looking, wheat flour that there is no difficulty in are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 
sweetest-toned and most satisfactory pianos in using this combination in bread making. minimum of cost. 
your whole neighborhood and want to keep it J) “° > fo” f: 5 of the Unit 1 Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 
at the Special Easter price, you may do so on Last season the farmers o e Unitec SPICELAND 
easy terms of payment without security, and || States produced about 440,000,000 bushels LUTHER 0 DRAPER SHADE C INDIANA ” 
if not convenient you need not make any pay- f potatoes About 100,000,000 bushels e e : 
ments during the vacation months when you are o ‘ p 4 ¢ Aaah x sei | 2 
not drawing a salary. Remember, I will not of this crop were small, irregular, un- y 
charge you one cent of interest, Ican afford to | | marketable potatoes. wn yuan 
make this special offer to you because I know by = * : = k % ; 2 y 
experience that a satisfied teacher customer is I earnestly believe that «4 no ae : JUST PUBLISHED z Would You Like ] 
the best advertisement we can have in any way can so great a Saving’ e made In| = A New Patriotic Entertainment in One Act, = To Learn b 
community, food in America with so ae en and |: for Eight Female Characters 4 
e , . =e = _ > s ‘ 
Billy Sunday’s Singer Says so small expense as the use of small po- | | h . O H : How First Year Pupils 
ve vint Haim A Itedcheores, |, tatoes in the making of bread in place|_ The Girls Over Here _|[ trough story, song and riay S 
“Billy? Sunday’s singer and choru 3m: ai i ¢ i to | = : In 9 months read 8 Primers, 8 
ie” aunt a a Willan oie Gar oa nl oe small grains which can be shipped to 2 : BY MARIE DORAN 210 Bicct’7 Second and 2 Third F 
rama piano has a rich, f. singing tone euttathe our soldiers and the fighting armies of This entertainment has been written to fill =|] Readers, or 3400 Pages ? 
for home use, and it a has ample volume and the Allies to help us win this war. the present needs for a patriotic play for female = For Free Information, address 
carrying power for chorus work in churches, audi- teas boiled tat ashed or characters, and it is eminently suited to Red = G. W. Lewis 
toriums and tabernactles.” Baked or polled potatoes, mashed o Cross benefits and patriotic functions, The 4707 St Lawrence Ave Chicago y 
Answering this advertisement neither places | | put through ricer, can be substituted for cast is eight female characters, and the one = a “J fi 
you under obligation to buy nor causes you any || one-third the wheat flour in any standard | = pte can pended pets: Myo = 
‘ oyance, ¢ ye have noagents, dealers or J | yap} . m " Fanti uce¢ ‘ = 
=. bend ae agents, dealers or J | recipe for making wheat bread, biscuits, required.. ‘The characters are seven young PRIMARY METHODS , — a, Oo 
Send your name today on coupon, postal or pancakes, waffles, doughnuts, pie crusts, ladies who are interested in working ~ = training in the best methods of teaching. Easy terms, y 
letter for Teachers’ Special Easter Offer. etc. When potatoes are used, a little pis one ag Pace acer tg suauens calaee anes Ten ihe Nedig She, Sac 206, Nissen Gly, Senneeee, Pp 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. | less liquid may be required in the mix- Be rat ict ceats. P| TEACHERS Eive bricht capable ladies to, travel 
le . | ‘e e 25 cents, ° ; 
Williams Piano & Organ Company, || nthe Agricultural Extension Depart- Sant FRENCH, 28-30 West 38th St.,New York,N. Y. pL Sa. oyny~ pander pape seer haley li 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 389, Chicago ment of the International Harvester suuntt GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 
Mi I eee rere Eh te get apnonertttettresteesee Saas 
FTI Postal N k At Last erfect Duplicator 
oupon or Fosta Ow bread recipes. * > 
; “> Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., KY cl 
<> on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always he . 
WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. COME TO COLORADO K > “Remember The Modern Duplicator.” K) in 
tf : “od . . Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a m 
FIRST went 14W. Washington St, Dept. 389, Chicago, Teachers should plan to spend their % “Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 4 a 
fe uPostpaid Without obligating me in any way, [| 1918 vacation in Colorado. The a K > When you want ten, twenty. forty, fifty or more letters of the same sind. ke 
nthe square gend full particulars of your Special | Che 3 , t itten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
pa" Sr dwt hee COsuot'cnd f| Chautauqua and | Summer School at | Bonner an ettong ehy is truastered to the Dunst, remore ieter v 
Book of 2,009 letters, etc, oulder 1S one 0 and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- ,§ 
. 2 " Barred) R ; . 
, i eC: - { r¢ iy tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
ak, eal tin, Papeete tectens on sda Gages — — _— ake hore % at thesame time. So lon Gill aon: ae it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. KY \ 
name and address to Secretary + 44° | OH Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, S4.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per. cent, he 
My Name «++. Boggess, Boulder, Colorado, for free, % or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. KY 
eT eR ry illustrated bulletins containing full | J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. ee’ 
information. Te ee oe oe ok ge oe ae eae ee ge ae ae See Se ae ae Oe Oe OL ae Oe Oe ae Oe Se Se aie Se Oe ee Oe Ne Oe ae ae ae eae ee aes 
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derful Playground Equipment, especially when our Slicky Slide 

easy plan puts it within easy reach of any school. It |, This is the delight of all 
solves the recreation problem, supplying the healthful, vigor- om = oo _ ae 
ous, muscle-building, mind-diverting exercise that boys and | splendid ins egy Mae 
girls need and love. idity, de 


comes timidity, developing 
Parents can readily see the good sense of installing such modern self-reliance. It is also a 
equipment on the school grounds. It is now universally recognized great fun-maker and mirth- 
that playtime is as important in a child’s education as study time, producer. If a good laugh 
and that provision should be made, in our educational system, for the drives the doctor away, he 
play impulse of the child to find its natural expression through harm- will never approach the 
less channels. However, to secure one of these Playground Life- Slicky Slide. 
Givers, you must act quickly. 


This Is All You Need Do 


See how simple is this new plan to secure these wonderful Playground Specialties without cost to 
you. Write your name, in the coupon in the corner below and mail to us. We shall immediately send 
you without charge 150 buttons, advertising a ‘‘Street Fair’’ to be given by your School in the School 
House. Each button is good for admission to the ‘‘Street Fair,’’ and they are quickly and easily sold 
by your pupils for 10 cents each. They serve as advance tickets and help to advertise the Fair. 


With the Buttons we send you also full and detailed instructions for holding a ‘‘Street Fair’’ in your 
School. We explain how to have such original attractions as ‘‘The Fat Man,”’ “‘The Mock Court,’’ ‘‘The 
Roof Garden,’’ ‘‘The Fortune Tellers,’’ ‘‘The Artists,’’ ‘‘The Strong Man,”’ ‘‘Swat the Monkey,”’ etc. , ete. 

The attractions are all to be run without cost, admission to each attraction to cost one or two Pennies. ‘This gives 
you another source of revenue, besides the general admissions, and assures you the necessary amount of money to pay 
for one or more of our Playground Specialties. 

Remember, we furnish everything, including tickets of admission, instructions, etc. Any Teacher can easily follow 
our plan and make a success of the ‘‘Street Fair.’’ It will bring everyone out for a good time, old as well as young, and 
you will have the credit and the satisfaction of having been responsible for a successful social event, as well as having 
provided your School with modern Playground Equipment. 

The ‘‘Street Fair’’ in the school has been a howling success for fun wherever tried. It is a new idea and everyone 
likes to help it along. We have not had a single failure by any teacher who has given it a trial. 


Send No Money—Just Your Name 


ee SCHOOL in America should have this won- 
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Wonderful Slicky Slide 


For Your School _ 


Without Cost 
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Or One of These Outfits 
If You Prefer 


reo-—_-—} 













ig 


All Steel Horizont ‘ 





al Ladder 


This makes fine exercise for children, No protrud- 
ing bolts or fittings to catch the hands or clothing. 











Sat — << 


- Steel Three Swing Set 


An attractive and valuable piece of playground 
apparatus, practically indestructible, 
The Giant Stride 
Another very popular playground device—the best 


of exercise yet safe and harmless. e have a splen- 


did outfit that you may secure, if you prefer it. 





All you need do now is just send your name. We do the rest. After looking over the plan, if you 
change your mind and do not wish to go ahead with it, just return the buttons and that will end it. 

Our Playground Equipment is acknowledged by educators throughout America to be the standard— 
intelligently designed with reference to educational ideals, and thoroughly constructed of the best 
materials for long and satisfactory wear. It is in use on the playgrounds of hundreds of American 
schools, from the smallest towns to the largest cities. a 


The equipment we show in these pictures—which we are offering to your school without any cost to you—is identical with what 
we have already installed in the large playgrounds of New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Gary and other cities. 





Welfare Equipment Co., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen—Please send me postpaid by return mail the 15 
tons, to be sold by the pupils at 10 cents eacha 
given according to your free instructions, It is agreed 
used to purchase one or more of your Playground Specialties 


POSt OMME co cecevccees 


SIAC. cocccvevessseces 


50 ‘Street Fair’’ But- 
tickets to our “Street Fair,’” to be 
i that the proceeds will be 








WELFARE EQUIPMENT CO., - = ANDERSON, IND. 





| With Datta 
In France 


66 CQ OMEWHERE IN FRANCE”’ 
General Pershing is accom- 
panied by Roscoe Kincaid 

who, through his expert skill in 
writing Gregg Shorthand, helps 
General Pershing get things done 
| for the cause of Democracy. Many 
| other Gregg Writers are serving 
| their country in important posi- 
| 


| 


tions—Charles Swem the _ Presi- 
dent’s stenographer, John H. Mat- 
j ter also with Pershing, Warren 
| Johnson with Secretary Tumulty, 
| Joseph M. Shaffer with Secretary 
| MeAdoo, William Granlund with 
|| Secretary Baker, John B. May with 
| Secretary Daniels—and so on. 

The stenographic work of the 
| big men gravitates naturally to the 
1 





writers of 


Gregg Shorthand 


—The National System 


| Seventy-five per cent of the 

cities of the United States whose 
high schools teach shorthand are 
te: aching Gregg Shorthand exclus- 
ively, “It is “also taught in more 
than eighty-five perce nt of the pri- 
vate commercial schools. 


The reason for this plurality of 
preference is to be found in the 
wonderful simplicity of the sys- 
tem, the ease with which it may 
be written, and its superior legi- 
bility. 

Send fora copy of ‘‘The Progress 
of the Shorthand Reform’'—tree. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 
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Send for 
Samples, 
Catalog 
and Color 
Charts, 


a 


FOR mae ie WORK 


Sa ne & Sco, a 
Seeehie e aaw4"? 


‘ieee present 5 cent seller 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
LECTURERS’ CHALKS. 
WHITE AND COLORED CHALKS 


FOR BLACKBOARD USE. 
SPECIAL CRAYOLA GIFT BOXES. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 








STA BOAASS CoOTVCoes. 


























PLAS netertismcats PIL, AY S 


of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L * ERE NCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 





FREE To TEACHERS 


We will gladly show you how easy it is 
to beautify class rooms by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
GLASS HEADS, STEEL POINTS, 
Moore Push.less Hangers, the Hanger 
with a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors,et 








At Stationery, Bardwates Drvog 
andP mone pen »ply stores 
In Canada 13c 
Samples, ene | Booklet Free, 
34 


MOORE PUSH-PIN C0., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Civic Rebuilding of France 


Mr. Wilson L. Gill is widely known in 
educational circles as the organizer and 
sponsor for The School Republic, through 
which the boys and girls of the school 
are educated in the duties, obligations, 
and privileges of citizenship, and thus 
brought to a conception of the best civic 
standards. Older readers of Normal In- 
structor will recall that a few years ago 
we devoted much space to the propaga- 
tion of Mr. Gill’s plans, and we have 
gratifying evidence that many school sys- 
tems induced to take up the plans through 
the inspiration of these articles have con- 
tinued them through all these years, 


|} much to the advantage of their pupils 


and their communities. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Gill 
is still engaged in this work, and that 
he is finding a special field in the present 
crisis. Dr. Ferdinand Buisson, govern- 
ment director of the elementary school 
system, and known as ‘“the father of the 
common schools of France,’’ having read 
‘‘A New Citizenship’’ and ‘*The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Republic,’? by Mr. Gill, has 
requested him to write directions to be 
issued by the Government to all the 
teachers and children in France for or- 
yvanizing every school as a republic, to 
train all the future citizens of France 
in their childhood to form and to con- 
firm by continuous practice the habit 
of voting intelligently at every elec- 
tion, and of performing all the other 
duties of democratic citizenship, in- 
cluding service in office, as nearly as 
practicable in the exact form in which 
it is desirable that they should be per- 
formed in adult life. After the war 
with Spain, the United States War De- 
partment called on Mr. Gill to organize 
the schools of Cuba as republics, in 
anticipation of the establishing of the 
Republie of Cuba. ‘The moral, civie anu 
pedagogical results were excellent. 

This call from France has created a 
wonderful opportunity to devise the way, 
as an engineer, and to lead a great na- 
tion to develop its greatest moral and 
political strength. 

Mr. Gill claims that democracy is 
friendship organized for government; 
that friendship is the spirit of love which 
is expressed by the Golden Rule in the 
treatment of one’s neighbors; that the 
Golden Rule is to do and say the kindest 
thing in the kindest way; that one’s 
neighbors are all those who have been 
created by the Great Spirit of Love and 
Goodness; that citizenship is a matter of 
habitual performance, as much as of in- 
telligence; that such habits are formed 
in childhood or not at all; that training 
in the duties of citizenship is so much a 
matter of spirit and of the way of doing 
things, rather than of any thing to be 
recited, that it does not interfere with 
other school work, but serves as a lubri- 
cant for all the rest, as oil in machinery, 
which does not displace any part of the 
machine, but overcomes friction and 
helps all to move along quietly and easily. 


Teachers’ salaries have not increased 
in proportion to the increase in living 
expenses. Far from it! In many cases 
they remain at the same figures they 
were before the war sent everything 
kiting. This is not fair, but it is so. 
‘This makes it necessary, more than ever, 
for teachers to find some profitable va- 
cation employment to help out the year’s 
income. An opportunity is given by the 
North Ridge Brush Company. This is a 
substantial and reliable firm, whose suc- 
cess has been built on the foundation of 
square dealing with agents and custom- 
ers. A summer’s work in selling goods 
is beneficial to a teacher in more ways 
than merely as applied to a bank account. 
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70 Fifth Avenue 
aoe New York 

Receives 
Mer. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. 
at all seasons many Calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers. Vi. O;. PRATT, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 
Send us » cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 

34 inches, and mail them to you pri omptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - ALBANY,N.Y. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 88th year, First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers, Direct | recommendations, Well pre- 
NO ADVANCE FEE pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
The AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY "ACHE ysis past Gre eumti 
Alfred B. Morrill, Mgr., Dept. A, Springfield, Mass. garten to college. N.E.and National. Write for particulars. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, cr *ssrs'ceninthen’ chine, 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamesiown,’N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU pi.atenne Pu: 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, Proprietor. - . An up to date Eastern Agency for teachers. Try it. 
THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 313-4 First National Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. y. 

No registration fee charged. We advertise—and render ‘‘personal service.’’ 


Obeleat Artwere PLACKEAL NC 
“ago TAte Qudiutorium, Chic 
Cgency Cl generation of Cake Successful ferrvtce 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ett &: Fisk & Co. 


Proprietors. 
2A Park Street, Boston, Mass, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 614 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col, 2161 Shattuck Ave, Berkeley, Cal. 
809 ‘Title Bldg., Birmingham, 
in one of the Western states, WRITE 


Teachers Needed Now ii:7sci.¥% 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Paul S. Filer, Manager, 
412 Chamber of Commerce Building, - Spokane, Washington 


Colorado Teachers’ A gency 504-505 Kittredge 


Bidg., Denver, Col. 
Twenty-four years’ successful service in behalf of.teachers and school officials, We operate in all western states. 


FRED DICK, Manager, Co-Operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


WE NEED TEACHERS ENROLLMENT POSITIONS WAITING | 


: New and Experienced teachers register now. College and Normal Graduates in demand, We have vacancies, - 
T US LOCATE YOU, 







































The DEMAND always exceeds the 
SUPPLY. If you want a position 














AUTEN 


G. W. Hampton, Manager Z 











LET 
sAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BOULDER, COLO, 
We need many women who are quali- 
fied for BETTER positions in the 


Women Teachers Wanted Sy ge 


Boards are wiring us every day for women and men, not subject, to take"place of drafted eset ettin bette or 
salaries for our teachers. rite or wire for blanks, Enroll Free. THE MIS URI TEACHER NCY. 
Covers the Central and We. ster n States. Arthur B,. Cline, Mer., Kiskevilio, g oh, 


Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency -Enrolimentiree 


Territory unlimited. Business relations on personal basis, We notify each of our candidates of a va- 
eancy, Write or wire for enrollment blanks, O, F. REVERCOMB, Mgr., Kirksville, Missouri 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Weis Teachers’ Agency 


WE NEED YOU 
COLUMBUS 


A Short Cantata for Mixed Voices 
By E. S. HOSMER 
Price, 20 Cents Net, Postage Extra 


This is a short and easy work, suited in both 
style and subject to use by schools and amateur 
choral societies, The music is melodious and not 
without dramatic touches ; it calls for a baritone 
solo voice. The part-writing makes large use of 
unisons, and all awkward progressions have 
been skilfully avoided. 

Will be sent for examination to Teachers on 
request, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
178-179 Tremont St., Boston 
Order of Your Local Dealer 














c ears of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust i penool 
people in our yt Wri or our Year-Book. 3s ERE 

F.H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr. +, 535 New York Block: Seattio. 


Seventeen 








All kinds of Teachers needed for vacancies, Simple 
gh Liberal Contract. Reliable and pi rvice 
. Weis, lgr., Executive Office, Reddick, Hi. 











MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARDIN, MONTANA 


IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


va Reorhacs | neaded < for summer and fall openings. En- 
‘oll at one Write for special membership offer. 














OT 


Refuse to be Penalized for Success 


The School Service Bureau, 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Offers its channels to the intel- 
ligent teacher who earnestly 
desires to progress and yet save. 


UUYOUNAENNL ATEN 





OUT 


BU TE 





You pay for service— 
not for success. 


SOUTH 






Secure directions and a filing card. 
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Southeastern Teachers’ Agency 


P. 0. Box 75, ELK PARK, N.C. 
We want 1000 more Teachers for the SOUTH and WEST 
for 1918, Calls now coming in. Agents wanted everywhere. 


ARKANSAS 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘Teachers are scarce and hard tosecure, J¢ is impossible 
to supply the demand, ity ‘ou ave capable, we can place you. 
We NEED Teachers NOW. Geo. R. Hopkins, Mgr., Little Rock 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTO. 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
RECOMMENDS Pesoumnn TuTORS AND SCHOOLS, 


POSITIONS of all kinds tor TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 























SCHOOLROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental and moral 
character and are a source of constant inspiration to them. To aid teachers in this great work we have selected 
twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which 
gives a pretty effect of the national colors. They can be — ow across any schoolroom and children will never 
tire of them, They are about 8x15 inches in size, p d with colored cords just ready for 
hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is — 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Either a set for only thirty cents. You 
will never regret this investment. Tho mottoes will pay for themselves hundreds of times each year. See list below. 


Try, Try, Again; Well Begun i Halt Dons os Am! Dot Frow: 

Half Set No. 1 1} is Suna ine; If 1 Deceive puWhom Dol C Che God Sees’ M Bist? ; i fink Tbe Ail the Pid idod You 
Can and Don’t Makea Fuss cone It; wie it bas 1; Paddle You! Gan thane 
{ Find s Way or Make » W Know It, or Daly Think You Dot Ho pose Yes iterday’s 


Half Set No. 2 2} Hae AR To-day? ; Ho ow iw Will To day's Work Appear Tomorrow? One Thine at and 


oe iyi To-tag'a Wort: Appear Toa ink Dee Loud 
cif Bones if Diceive M anyWrong Ways: Thiak the trate: Speak che ten 


theTruth, Bae Rien: th: 
CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY - - - Nashville, Tennessee 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Largest and Leading Agency 
For the Entire West Only and Alaska 


Free Registration ! Boise, Idaho 











URAUNUNADANNUAUNASAUEEUAMOONASTAELARDEAEUAETAALLAASAUESLAASUAA LANE EDAD ASE tt 


WANTED—1000 HIGH GRADE TEACHERS 


The war has created teaching vacancies all over the United States. To 
meet this unusual condition the National Teachers’ Agency was organized, 
with representatives and cooperating agencies in all principal cities. 

No matter where you are located, if you want a position, pin $2 to this 
advertisement and send it to us at ourrisk. Application blank will be sent 
immediately. We are continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Office, Evanston, Illinois 


N. B. Photographs needed in applying. We can furnish you 50 photos, size 11-2 x 2 1-4, glued and perforated. Send $1 and 
cabinet photograph, Original will be returned. Satisfaction guaranteed, 





AULLAMANAALAL 
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We Can Place You in a Better Position 


































i ‘ REGISTER NOW. ENROLLMENT ONE DOLLAR 

Pie ae ‘ — “How to Apply fora Behe! and nag honpseponee with 

zona lew Mexico aws of Certification of Teachers of all the states,’’ free to members. 
conus orth — Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps, 
Idaho Oregon s 7 
Renee, Feemahoee | ONE AGRNOE mur 
Nevada Washington terme LOCKY MT TEACHERS 

poor THE Tancest IN T?Tg ep Ad a eR 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A. M., Manager. Our Motto ‘‘Service’’ 











100% More Teachers Promoted 


to better positions this year upon our recommendation than in any previous year. Our sixth 
year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. This is why our members are 
usually elected. They Are Wanted. Schools and colleges in thirty-three States and three 
Foreign Countries used our service last year. Write today. No registration fee necessary. 


Wesiern Reference & Bond Association, 653 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
Alb Teachers’ Agency 
Q “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 
aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty-third year. Register in four 


offices with one fee. Branch offices— 
New York: 437 Sth Ave. 














25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Denver: Symes Bidg. Spokane: Peyton Bidg. 

















Three Classes of Teachers Who 
Should Enroll in Our Agency 


1—Those who desire a better locality, 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
8—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
Write Manager C. E. White for particulars, 
* M Areade, Nicollet at Tenth 
Educational Service Bureau, “Sisxtivoris, minsesors” 





























Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


How to Apply. 26th Year 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet 


E. R. NICILOLS, Mgr. 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and in closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


224 S. Mich. Ave. 





















CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 
Steinway HALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. NEw YorK LIFE BLOG, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. CHATTANOCOGA,TENN, . SPOKANE, WASH. 
U.S. Tausr Bios. TemPre Court CHAMBER OF Commence BLD@ 





A. P. Goddard, President 
Y.M. C. A, Building, 
19 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


EDUCATORS-AGENC 


Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic. 
Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before September 1, 1918 


uted several popular entertainment fea- 
tures to 


| pins made of reed. 


| opening for the thumb. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Invents a Knitting Machine 
Miss Elsie Schneider, who has contrib- 


Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, has invented a knitting machine 
for children and other patriotic workers. 
The Red Cross Society heartily endorses 
Miss Sehneider’s invention and encour- 
ages her to sell the machine for war re- 
lief work. 

The machine is an adaptation of spool 
knitting, but in place of the spool and 
four pins there is a hard rubber ring 
with molded pegs for the loops of yarn, 
and at the back is a spring to maintain 
equal tension on the yarn at all times. 
The yarn is put over the pegs witha | 
pick. The machines sell at the moder- 
ate price of one dollar each, including 
the pick and a sheet of directions. It is 
designed to make wristlets and armlets. 

Miss Schneider was interested in: knit- 
ting machines before ever the great war 
was in progress. She says of her career: 

‘‘It was in the latter part of the year 
1913 that I was appointed to the newly- 
created position of instructor for chil- 
dren of partial vision, in the Cleveland | 
Public Schools. Early in the next year 





|I was teaching knitting to the poor 














“My Bit” Knitting Machine 


semi-sighted girls and boys. It always 
seemed a tedious task to me to knit on 
needles. Many times I noticed that 
the children’s muscles were tired and 
strained by holding the thin needles. I 
resolved to find an easier, shorter, and 
better way, so we experimented with | 
perforated wooden basket bottoms and 
Our first products 
were the short wristlets without any 


‘*During the summer of 1914 I attended 
Columbia University, and there took | 
up the Dennison course in handwork. | 
While there war was declared and I saw | 
the need of working into shape the | 
original idea of simplified knitting. My 





device for girls’ skating caps was per- 
fected but unpatented. My pupils—girls 
and boys—worked on it successfully. 
The design was later sent to Kent Nor- 
mal School, Kent, Ohio, and used there. 

‘*The process of the new machine is | 
so easy that a little child can knit on it | 
without making a mistake. It is a wool- | 
saver as well as a time-saver. The| 
Cleveland men are going to use them. 
They want to knit but do not like to be 
seen doing it. This little four-inch ma- 
chine can be carried in their pockets. 
The machine is my ‘bit’ toward conserv- 
ing the health of our men and winning 
the war.”’ 

Miss Schneider at present teaches 
manual arts at the Murray Hill School, 
Cleveland. Her address is 10828 ‘'acoma 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, to which inquiries 
about the new machine may be sent. 


WAR OPENS THOUSANDS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tionssoonto be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $900 to $1800; have 
short hours and annua! vacations, with full pay. 

Thoseinterested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. M249, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing ,the positions open and 
giving many Cae pe examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 











Durability— 
Simplicity of Operation— 
Superior Optical Equipment 


that’s what you get when you order 4 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 
““THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON”™ 


Educators and scientists es- 
timate that 80% of learning is 
gained through the eye. Cer- 
tainly the results obtained from 
the Balopticon go a long way 
to prove it. 

Many a teacher has found new 
ways to Visualize important les- 
sons for her classes through this 
machine, thus stimulating new interest 
and greatly increasing effectiveness. 

The Balopticon is so simple that 
anyone can operate it, and its Mazda 
lamp supplies brilliant illumination 
at low current cost. Supplied in va- 
rious models, for projection either 
of lantern slides, opaque 
(postcards, maps, ete.,) or both. 
Prices from $31.50 up. Write for 


free descriptive circulars. 


objects 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions 


Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


S47 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American makers of Photo- 
graphic and Ophthalmic Lenses, AN 
scopes, Projection Lanterns, Stereo Piism 
Binocular and ot) Jligh - Grade 


Optical Prod cts. 


10- 
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Songs That Fascinate 
The Little Folks —— 


The Everyday Song Book 


T is easy toteach music to the Little People 

if you interest them—if they can sing songs 

they like, in keys that are easy forthem. That 
is why this new “Everyday Song 
Book” succeeds so well. It has 
easy, graded songs, rote songs 
and music for all occasions of the 
year, and most beautiful Christ- 
mas and other music, as well as 
suggestions for Primary Teachers, 
Prices: Only 5c each in 100 lots, fo. b. Chicago 
$1.00 per doz. prepaid; single copies 10c prepaid 








FREE SAMPLE 
to teachers 
meationing 
this paper 











Poems That Have Helped 
Make History -—— 


The 101 Famous Poems 


ERE are the poems that have swayed men's 
hearts and deeds throughout history. The 
poetry that will leave its impress on the char 
acter of your pupils as it hason generations of men 
and women before them. Just the Prose Supplement 
alone contains masterpieces like the Gettysburg 
Address, Patrick Henry’s Oration, the Declaration 
of Independence, etc. All in a handy, pocket 
size volume, at a ridiculously low price. 
Price: 15c per copy, prepaid. (No free samples.) 
A Book You Cannot Duplicate Elsewhere For 50c 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
The World's Greatest Makers of Pianve und Inner-Player Pianve 





DEBATE OUTLINES 22Y, subicct $1. 


sale Essays, orations and 





THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY-*. L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


Northwest Teachers’ Agency **.2"neeiiictnns sezug va 


CALIFORNIA 








THE WAY TO | THE Cc H ICA G @) TEACHERS’ 


THE BEST 


: : on 31 West Leke Street. Suite 205 A G E N C Y 
POSITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 
400 MORE DIRECT CALLS IN 1917; 350% MORE TEACHERS PLACED 


p articles written to order on any subject. 
The Debater’s Guide 25c 


JOHN H. ARNOLD Cedar Falls, lowa | 


| PLAYS 


[=== er | 








Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain. 
ments. Catalogue Free 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 











PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
and Other Entertainments 
easily arranged from our Help-U Catalog of 
Plays, Drills, Songs, Operettas, etc. Cata- 

log sent on request. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio, 
Denver, Colo., 203 International Trust Bldg. 














COPY THIS SKETCH ~ 
and let’s see what you can do with it, on Ny F 


| os 
toonista and illustrators earn trom $20.00 
system x ~) 


$126.00 or more Rr week. My practical S 
system of personal individual Lessons by 
mail will 


levelop your talent. Fifteen : 

years’ successful work for newspapers = bn 

and magazines qualifies me to teach you ee = 

Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6¢ in 

stamps for test lesson te ; also _collec- ~\ 

tion of drawings showing possibilities i+ 

for YOU. State your age, 
THE LANDON SCHOOL of Illustrating 


aod Cartovnlug 
1453 Sehedeld Bldg. Ulevelaad, 0, 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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they be with our 1918 production, 


¢ “OSES WHI et. bloe mM 
W v ¢ it 1¢ ay ag | 
t ai L ; Remittance must accompany order. 
ents sho ave AO POEM 
rr. © > ples, we will be pleased to send our line with prices. 
f} LO-MOPPOW O ay 


you gave this one. 


advantage to us and to our patrons. 
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Souvenir of Our School 


‘Just What I’ve Wanted” 


UR lifelong rule has been: the gift we give, be it ever so small, the quality must be 
O first-class, and especially should this be borne out in the selection of school souve- 
nirs, since they are preserved indefinitely. 
spared nothing that would add to the value and beauty of our souvenirs, : 
For many years, teachers throughout the United States and foreign countries, have 
presented our souvenirs to their pupils at the close of school, and more than pleased will 


SOUVENIR NUMBER 9 


is our 1918 design, herewith illustrated, 34 x 64 inches, heading and poem steel die en- 
graved in green, while the design in oval, (which is in harmony with poem) is engraved 
in green and red, the whole producing a neat and appropriate design. P 

Booklet is tied with silk tassel as shown in illustration, has eight insert pages in 
which is printed an illustrated greeting from teacher to pupils and two especially good 
poems ‘‘For Today’’ and “‘School Days.”” 
lettered and never before used on any souvenirs. 
which is name of your school, (if any) district number, township, county, state, name of 
teacher or teachers and if desired, the school board. 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


We have made an important change in our style 9 for photos. 
photo on front of cover as has been our custom, we are mounting it in a neat etched de- 
sign, opposite the page containing names of pupils, etc., which is a more appropriate 
place for it, besides, preserves and keeps the photo always neat and clean. 
a photosouvenir, you will like this change, which was suggested by our patrons, By this 
arrangement we have been able to produce a better cover design. 

If photo souvenir is desired, send us the photo you wish reproduced and we will copy 
from it a correct size photo for each souvenir and return the original. 
desired, there will appear instead, a suitable poem. We can arrange this photo style for 
one, two, three or four teachers and without photos, for any size school. 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR OUR NEW NO. 9 


Without Photo—12 or less $1.25; 
With Photo—12 or less $1.40; additional ones, 8 cents each. 


Envelopes for these souvenirs, with appropriate zine etching printed thereon, 8 cents per dozen, 
} For photo souvenirs with more than one teacher, add 1‘4 cents for each extra photo print required. 

Order as many or more souvenirs as pupils’ names appearing thereon. 
ceed number of souvenirs desired, add one cent for each name in excess. 
Remit by postoffice or express money order when possible. 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you. 


When presenting our Number 9 you will not only be glad that you gave souvenirs, but glad that 


The more you study this souvenir throughout, the better you will like it. 
Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails, which:is a great 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., 


With this thought in mind, we have 


These poems are good, nicely illustrated, hand 
We also print material you send us, 


Instead of mounting 


If you desire 


If photo is not 


additional ones, 7 cents each. 


Should pupils’ names ex- 


If you prefer to see our sam- 


Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 

















,. FREE to TEACHERS 



























FOR YOUR SCHOOL ROOM 


THE PLAN: 
atie flag buttons, or portrait buttons of Washington or 
Lincoln. 
tons for 10 cents each. 
the pencil sharpener, and 40 buttons, or a $4.00 sale, fora 
flag or a framed picture. Return the proceeds to us, and we 
send you the premium ordered, promptly, prepaid. Order 
today. 


THE LEE COMPANY, Saginaw, (W. S.) Michigan 


=. Get a 5x8 foot Bunting Flag, fast colors, 
sewed stripes, sewed stars, or a Silk 
Flag (32x48 inches) mounted on staff with 
ornament, a framed picture of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln or Wilson, (23x29 inches), with 
glass front, or a high grade Pencil Sharpener 


We will send you postpaid, our emblem- 


Your pupils will easily sell these pretty but- 
20 buttons or a $2.00 sale for 


Satisfaction guaranteed. All shipments prepaid. 





(Department 20) 
























Boston 


The choice of famous sculptors and 
leading educators 


is the ideal modeling material for every school use. 
Insist on ‘‘Plasteline’’ when making up your 1918 requisition. 


Write for descriptive circular, color card and price to schools. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia lanta 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. 


t 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 




























ONCE 
ONLY 


We will send you absolutely free, one 30 cent tube of this tried- 
and-proved National remedy of 28 years’ standing if you will send 
us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads of families who 
have pupils in your school and who need a good, clean, pure 
remedy like Kot 

samples we send will benefit your pupils. 
out fail. 


KONDON 
MFG. CO. 


DO IT 
NOW 





Free to Teachers 





on’s. 


You will like your 30 cent tube. The 
Write to-day with- 
Sold by 35,000 Druggists. 


ONDON'S 


CATARRHAL JELLY 


Minneapolis, 


Minn.,U.S.A. 





School Enrollment and the War 


Enrollment in American public schools 
has been affected by the war, but not to 
the extent of making it less than last 
year, according to figures compiled by 
the Department of the Interior through 
the Bureau of Education. Figures from 
1411 cities and 696 counties or districts 
show an increase of close to the normal 
amount of 2% per cent in elementary 
schools. In high schools, however, the 
increase is only one-fourth of the usual 
9% per cent. Such increase as there is 
in high school enrollment is caused by 
the girl students. Fewer boys are en- 
rolled this year in every class in high 
school except the fourth; apparently 
there is a healthy tendency for boys in 

















the senior year to remain and graduate. 
In city elementary schools the increase 
in enrollment is actually somewhat above 
normal; but in city high schools there is 
a marked falling off, especially among 
the boys. Country schools show some 
gains over last year both in elementary 
and high school enrollment, but not as 
great as would be expected under normal 
conditions. Rural high schools show in- 
creases despite the war. 





We have received a copy of the annual 
circular to the teachers of Stephenson 
County, Illinois, issued by Cyrus Stover 
Grove, County Superintendent of Schools. 
It is a collection of counsel, encour- 
agement, advice and inspiration, in prose 
and in verse, original, and gleaned from 
the best authors. There are forty par- 
agraphs devoted to supervision, and the 
things the good teacher should ‘‘stand 
for.’’ These include application, atten- 
tion, comfort of pupils, definiteness, 
drill, dispatch, thoroughness, courtesy, 
individual responsibility, good habits 
(twenty-six items), mastery of details, 
perseverance, and tact. Each point is 
explained, exemplified, and applied to 
the schoolroom. The book is interest- 
ing, readable, pedagogically sound and 
wise, is well gotten up, and should ap- 
peal to the teachers for whom written as 
a personal letter from a friend as well as 
supervisor, full of advice to cover every 
strange or difficult situation. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of positions are to be filled at from $1200 
to $1800; have short hours and annual vacations, with full 

ay. Those interested should write immediately to 

ranklin Institute, Dept. M243, hester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and placesand 
large descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
ge ng many sample examination questions, which will 
e sent free of charge, 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
| by the leading Schools in New York City 
| and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 
cents; Answer Books 





Question Books, each subject, 25 
each subject, 25 cents. 

SUBJECTS 
Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 
American History 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 
Physiology 


Spelling Physies 
Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemistry 
lst Year English Zoology 


Ist Year French 
lst Year German 
Ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
2nd Year German 


2nd Year English 

3rd Year English 

4th Year English 

Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 

| Commercial Geography 3rd Year German 

| Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 

| 6 or more copies, 20°, discount. 

| One doz. or more copies, 25‘, discount. 

| SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask, What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHTIETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble, 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
7x4 inches. Price, 10¢c per doz; 3 doz., 25c, 
Send i0c for sample dozen, 














} For any of theabove address, 
|W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








A FIFTEEN DOLLAR LIBRARY 


of Books on 


Domestic Science 


Fifteen books for fifteen dollars 


Including such standard works as Farmer's 
“Boston Cooking-School Cook Book,’’ Allen’s 
“Table Service,” Donham’s ‘Marketing and 
Housework Manual,” “‘Kirk’s “Practical Food 
Economy,”’ Hill’s “‘ A Book of Entrées, ” ete, 


Delivered prepaid toany railroad point. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. t us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


“Why ihe Nations Rage’ 


and other Unitarian publications sen¢ free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cor. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts.,Boston,Mass, 


[E PAG E'S 
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Prices Smashed in Two! 


We Ship This Brand New Oliver to You for Five Days’ Free Trial. No 


Money Down—No Bank Deposit. 
Salesman and Save $51. 


No Agents Will Cail. 
The Most Wonderful Offer Ever Made. 


Be Your Own 


This is the most sensational typewriter offer ever made to teachers 
And it comes from the Oliver Typewriter Company itself—the foremost maker. 


Here is our plan. 


manufacture and direct distribution of this wonderful Oliver. 
Merely send us the coupon and we ship you immediately a brand new, 
Try it for five days as if it were your own. 

You are the sole judge. 
We know teachers are 100 per cent honest, so we 
trust them. If you decide to keep the Oliver, pay us $49 at the rate of $3.00 per month. 
want it, send it back. We even refund transportation charges. 


not one penny. } 
latest model Oliver Nine. 

This is an absolutely free trial. 
must sell itself. No ‘‘ifs and ands’’ to this offer! 





We ship direct from our big factory, devoted exclusively to the 


Don’t send a dollar—no, 


No one will influence you. The Oliver 


If you don’t 
You cannot lose a cent. 


Learn Typewriting at Home 


This Oliver Nine gives you an opportunity to be- 
come an expert typist at home. It saves you the 
cost of a course at a business college. 

With the Oliver, typewriting is easier to learn. 
We include free, on request, the famous Van Sant 
system of touch typewriting. A similar course 
would cost you $40 at a business college. With this 
easy method, you can become very proficient and 
attain a better paying position. 

There is more demand for typists than ever be- 
fore and at better salaries. Our own government 
is calling for thousands of typists. 

Expert typists are more and more taking dicta- 
tion from commercial phonographs. With your 
training, you can secure more than an ordinary 
position. Your education, combined with this 
training, opens up unlimited possibilities in the 
business world. 


Only $3.00 Per Month 


Guaranteed Service 


Simplified construction is the secret of Oliver 
lifetime durability. The Oliver has 2000 fewer parts 
than other standard typewriters. You can always 
depend on your Oliver. Don’t buy until you’ve tried 
an Oliver. And when you buy an Oliver you buy 
all typewriters—none of your money goes to middle- 
men, salesmen, agents, traveling expenses, 10 
cent cigars, agents’ uncollectable bills, ete. 


Canadian Price $62.65 





This Coupon Saves You $51 


Don’t Wait 


Mail the coupon today for your free trial 
Oliver. Note in the coupon that you are not under 
the slightest obligation to buy. 

Or, if you want to know more about the 
Oliver, check the coupon for our free book, ‘‘The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy,’’ and our beautifully illustrated catalog. 


It tells how your dollar does double duty. 

But whatever you do, don’t pass this great” 
offer until you’ve clipped out the coupon. With 
the increased cost of Jabor and material we may 
not be able to repeat this offer, so act today. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 


1403 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 




















Over 600,000 Sold 


This is the famous Oliver used hy all the 
big concerns. It was formerly priced at $100. 
hen we did away with wasteful salesmen and 
agents, expensive offices and costly sales meth 
ods. We substituted our new direct-from-the- 
factory plan and saved the $51. It goes to you. 
So the price for the identical $100 Oliver is 
now $49. We undersell the world. Al!) because 
of our tremendous production, factory-to-con 
sumer plan and small profits. 

This is not a second hand nor rebuilt Olive r. 
Don’t let any one mislead you! You cannot 
equal this value anywhere! 

This is our policy: A square deal, one 
price plan for all, for you, as well as the big 
gest concerns. 





| 





For Teachers 


Hurry! Don’t wait! Clip and fill out 


this great free coupon now. 
worth $51 to you. 


It is 
Prices may ad- 


vance. Act Today. 


| THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY "4 





1403 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ul. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspectior 
If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month 

The title to remain in you until fully paid for, 

My shipping point is........+.. err 

This does not place me under any ont igation to buy fy 


choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it i k at your « 
pense at the end of five day 

Do not send i a machine until | order it. Mail me 

book ‘The High Cost of a writer the Reason and 
the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further informatio 
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this time. 


= een Charts 

Sq] Size 3 ft. 
6 in. by 2 
ft. din, 
No. l— 
Dairy 
Cow. No. 


























Hog and 
Sheep. No. 6—Walking Plow. No. 7—Spraying for 
Codling Moth. No. 8—Grafting. No. 9—Corn, No, 
10—Wheat. No. 11—Clover. No. 12—Soil Fertility. 
Price 50 cents each, Wt. 1 Ib. 


Word Builders 


Targe Word Builder. ‘Printed on both sides of tab- 



















lets aninch square. Weightioz. Price....+++- lie 

Beginner's Se jentence Builder. introduces the picto- 
rial element. 28 cards with pictures and unusual vari- 
ety of small cards bearing names of pictured eg de cts 
and many subordinate words. it. 60z. Price. .25¢ 






New Word Builder. Each box contains more then 
200 pieces, Capitals, small letters, numerals and 







punctuation marks, Wi ight 3 oz, P FICE> -cccees ive 
Phonograms or Perception Cards. 60 cards contain 

ing the rags > st phonograms or word names of wo ae 

families. Weight 2 Ibs. Price...-++-+-+++ seveed Bie 





Pencil Sharpeners 





Cutters will not dull until 
many thousand points have 
been produced, Will not 
break lead. Weight 1'¢ Ibs. 

Price Only eeseseseeees 906 















| 


| 


Chicago Pencil Sharpener, | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Buy School Supplies Now 


Don’t delay ordering those school supplies you are 
needing every day. Prices cannot come down—and we 
feel certain that on the whole they will soon advance. 
Remember our goods are sold under absolute guarantee 
to be as represented or your money returned. 

Our central location and efficient organization enable 
us to give you prompt service—an important feature at 


Edi cational 
Clock Dial 


-inch dial, on thick card, 
we a 15 0z., price each. -25e. 


1/4 in, dial, on thick card, 





weight 2 oz., price cach.,.-12¢. 


Dental Papers 


Size Price Weight 
D-E Spe cit wt White 

6x9 per 100 sheets +8 15 14 07. 

9x12 per 100 Sheets... ..--se cece ee rere of 30 134 Ibs. 


Cream Manilla mere Gray Manilla 
6x9 per 100 sheets. - . 
9x12 per 100 sheets.....---- 
Cross Section Paper, 
or ‘4 ine h squared 





9x12 per 100 sheets...-- eee 220144 Ibs. 
Bogus Drawing Pa aper 
9x12 per 100 sheets..++...sseseceeeeeeee 20 214 Ibs. 


D-E Tinted Drawing Construction and Mounting Papers. 
Twenty new and beautiful tones, size 9x12,wt. 11b.,5 
oz., fifty sheets, red, 40¢; black, No. 6 green, No, 10 
blue, white, No. 20 green, 25c. All other colors, 20c. 


Book Repair Material 


A convenient form for teachers. Box contains 3 
envelopes transparent adhesive tissue paper, 1 roll 
double stitch binder, 1 roll single stitch binder, and 
1 package gummed cloth, Weight 7 0z.; per box 
come cece cree ere sence eseeeeeeeeeresenseeesere 40 cents, 









Busy Work Sewing Cards 


No.1 Envelope, 20 cards, 5x6}%, gray, simple ob- 








‘ } 
pens. any size penell. | jects. Weight 502, Price..sessssseeeees B06, 
Shaving receptacle se No. 2 Envelope, 20 cards, 5x62, gr: sorted 
curely locked on, Can a vegetables, fruits, ete. Weight 5 oz. Price....3 
fastened to wall or table. No. 3 Envelope, 20 cards, 4x5's, gray, assorted, 
Wt. 1's Ibs, Price... $1.35 | easy designs. Weight 40z,. Prix he REE” EY 















DIPLOMAS AND INVITATIONS 


We want you to see our splendid line of diplomas and invitations. 
By getting @ur teacher’s quantity discount you can save money. 
Write for our catalog of diplomas and samples of invitations. 




















Number Devices 


Number Builders Weight 3 0z. Price...eeesss. 126 
Colored Tablets for Namber Work. 


ast Sn me Strong — ste ong A — ro 
2 wm D 4 inchin diameter. circular, 120 
0 \ Aapoks Ks square and 120 triangle. Six 
At R-} assorted colors. Weight 10 oz. 
Hee t Price oscceccccoveveccceccseee’ Bde 
Ie J ren, Dushane’s Figure Cards, To 
ononen: 4 train for reading number combi 
nations at sight. 30 cards about 

2'sx3's. 27 printed on each side with a differe ent 
combination. Weight 5 oz. Price oeveeeeeverereene De 


D-E School Register 


The pupil’s complete attendance and scholarship 
record on one page. No turning of leaves to make 
out annual report, 60 names, weight 70z. Price 
50 cents. 84 names, weight 9 oz. rice 75 cents. 
Report Cards, 606¢ per 100, 


D-E Water Colors 


Box No. 1 
contains & 
pans semi- 
moist colors 
and a No.7 
camel hair 
» brush. Price 
per doz, 
$2.00; per 
box, 40z., 25¢. Box No. 4 contains four hard cakes, 
a No. 7 camel hair brush, Price per dozen, $2.00; 
per box, 4 0z., 25c. 


Apparatus 
Full line of agricultural apparatus for a one-room 
elementary school. Write to us for particulars. 
Maps and Globes of all kinds and descriptions. 
Large assortment. Ask for list. 
Webster's International Dictionary. ee defined 
























words ; 2700 pages. Buckram: indexed...++++810.80 
School Scissors. Sharp or blunt achiie, Nickel 
Plated, Per dOZ seeeseeseseneeeceseveseevenes 0 eB1.75 





Raphia Frames. Round. "Price, including the two 
parts, per doz., 20e. Wt.70z. Oval raphia frames. 
Price, including 2 parts, per doz., 25.3 Weight 8 oz. 

Edueational Toy Money. Approved by authorities. 
Amount about $200. Per box, wt.70z. Price 8ic. 









note that weights are given. 







300 North Front Street 








No. 4264 U. S. Dis- 
sected Map. Mounted 
on wood, Wt. 2 Ibs. 
Price....ccesccccsces 60¢, 

No. 4202 U. S. Dis- 
sected Map. Mounted 
on heavy pulp board. 
Wt. 170z, Price... .35e, 














Industrial Weaving. Made from Tinted Construe- 
tion P: ape r, strong, durable and of artistic color, 
Put up 25 gray mats and 25 fringes, assorted colors, 
inapackage. Weight 12 oz. Price cocvcccesocce’ Baty 

Plastie-O. A perfect substitute for modeling clay, 
Thoroughly plastic and will remain pliable. Colors, 
Brown, Terra Cotta, Green and Gray. Weight 20 oz. 
PYiCEs cccoccscccecccccsccecce sevccveesceccccsoce’ B00 

Crayexecel. This crayon can be used satisfactorily 
in place of Oil or Water Colors. The assortme - 
contains the spectrum colors, with brown and black 
Per dozen boxes, weight 1/2 Ibs. Price «--.+++ 600. 

Exeel-All Paste. An absolutely pure white paste. 
Spreads easily, sticks insti antly, dries quic pede 3; does 
not stain or discolor. 2 oz, jars, per dozen,..++,.50¢. 


Excel-All Loose Leaf Note 
Books 





One operation opens or closes both rings. No, 900, 
doz., $8.00, No, 800, doz., 8.00. No, 700, doz., 
3.00, No. 300, doz., $8.00, Fillers 10e per package, 
86.00 per hundred, 


Add necessary parcel postage for your zone to purchase price. Please 
If you don’t see what you want here, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


describing our complete line covering everything for the school. 
© Our special teacher’s catal ffering dis- 
Special to Teacher S sdeake ta aniiies wubene ven redial 
The Dobson-Evans Company 


Columbus, Ohio 











BOOK REVIEWS 


**Bennett Co-ordinated Drills in Writ- 
ing.’’ By Maurice E. Bennett. Sixty 
drills, no two alike, in a set inclosed in 
a manila holder. Bennett-Lester Pub- 
lishing Company, New Brighton, Pa. 

The chief problem for the teacher of 
forearm movement writing is to secure 
sufficient animation of the arm in action 
drills to carry the hand and pen through 
word and sentence work. Thus far, 
movement exercises and applied writing 
have been two distinct and separate per- 
formances. These drills co-ordinate and 
combine movement exercises with let- 
ter, word, and sentence work so that im- 
mediate transition is the result. While 
the drills constitute a real course in 
penmanship, yet they can be used as 
supplementary to any modern method. 
The appearance of the designs creates a 
desire in the child to produce a pleasing 
page effect, hence the learner is con- 
stantly judging his own page and apply- 
ing standards. Teachers pronounce the 
drills most valuable as busy work. 


**The Book of School Games.’’ Edited 
by C. E. Hodges, M. A. Stiff paper. 
4to. 96pp. Evans Bros., London. 

Professor Hodges has made an inter- 
esting collection of games as played by 
English children. They are divided into 
“Playground Games,’’ ‘‘Ball Games,’’ 
“Classroom Games,” ‘‘Geographical 
Games,’’ ‘ ‘Historical Games,’’ ‘‘Physical 
Exercises as Games.’’ We recognize 
many of our American games under 
slightly altered names, as, for example, 
the favorite gymnasium game, ‘“lhree 
Deep,’’ which here masquerades as 
“Twos and 'lhrees;’’ and the various 
forms of ‘‘Tag,’’ here called ‘“lick.’’ 
‘Lhe book is well supplied with diagrams, 
and is fully illustrated from photographs 
of children in the characteristic poses of 
the various games. 


‘*‘The Air Man, His Conquests in Peace 
and War.’’ By Francis Arnold Collins, 
author of ‘‘The Boys’ Book of Model 
Aeroplanes,’’ ‘*‘'he Wireless.Man,’’ ete. 
Cloth, 8vo. 241pp. $1.30. Century 
Company, New York. 

There has never been a time since the 
Wright brothers demonstrated to the 
world that aviation is a practical science 
that there has been such an intense in- 
terest in it as there is to-day. This has 
been brought about by the important 
part that air craft is taking in the pres- 
ent unprecedented world war. Books 
relating to aviation are being eagerly 
sought by the public, and Francis A. 
Collins’s books are peculiarly fitted to 
meet this demand for they not only are 
related to all of the best known scientific 
facts of aeronautics but they are written 
in a style as interesting to the layman 
as that of a fascinating novel. The 
large number of attractive and valuable 
photographs in ‘‘The Air Man’’ make 
the book still more interesting and in- 
structive to readers. 


**The Microscope.’’ By Simon Henry 
Gage, Professor Emeritus of Histology 
in Cornell University. Twelfth edition. 
Cloth. 8vo. 469pp. 50 diagrams. $3.00 


TEACHERS, NOW LISTEN 


Why don’t you secure a typewriter from us, and use your 
spare time in preparing for a position, as typewriter or 
stenographer, by mail? Salaries $1,000 to $1,200. What 
will you do when your school is out? Typewriters rented, 
and sold on easy monthly payments of only $3.00 per month. 
Thousands of government positions now open. Prices and 
terms on typewriters sent on request. Civil Service, Nor- 
mal, High School, Typewriting, Domestic Scie nce, Agricul- 
tural, English, Penmanship, Shorthand, Book keeping, Law, 
and Salesme nship Courses thoroughly taught by mail, For 

“Free Tuition’’ plan, address Carnegie College, Rogers, O. 


Coli School, Normal, C peapercial, 
ae and hots <p ey oe 
TEACHERS? PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington” re 























The mele Duplicator 











Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 
HEKTOGRAPH FG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO, 





16 Murray Sty N. Y. City 
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TEACHERS 


Are You Teaching 


Agriculture 


In Your Schools? | 


Agriculture is the Big Question of 
the Day. Many states are teaching 
it; others are preparing to teach it. 


POOR SEED 
GREATEST CAUSE OF LOW 
{YIELD OF CORN 


ONE SMALL, 8 OZ. EAR 
OF CORN TO EACH HILL 
EQUALS 26 BU PER 
ACRE —THE AVERAGE 
YIELD OF U.S. 

















THREE SMALL EARS _ 
LIKE THESE TO EACH HILi 
MEAN 76 BU. PER ACRE 


Sample Stencil of Corn Chart, Size 32x38 in. 


We have prepared stencils, 32x38 
inches, covering 14 different sub- 
jects, such as Corn, Alfalfa, Poultry, 
Soil and other interesting topics, 
which make the study of agriculture 
simple, practical and interesting. 

Any child in the primary grades as 
well as in the upper grades in both 
town and rural schools can use them. 

Any teacher can have these sten- 
cils by merely paying the postage. 

Write for particulars. 


International Harvester 


Company of New Jersey (Inc.) 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Building Chicago 


FREE to TEACHERS 


Get a 5x8 ft. Bunting Flag, or a 
Silk Flag (32x48 inches) mounted 
on staff with ornament, a Framed 
Picture of Washington, Lincoln, 
Wilson, etc., (20x26 inches), or a 
high grade pencil sharpener 


For Your School Room 


By having your pupils dispose of our 
quality lead pencils or Picture post cards, 
as selected. A $2.50 order for the pen- 
cil sharpener, or a $5.00 order for Flag 
or Framed Picture. Pencils sell at 5c 
each, post cards at 10c per package of 
10 high grade cards. Assortment if de- 
sired. All shipments prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Order today. 


THE LEE COMPANY, 
Dept. 10, Saginaw, (W. S.) Mich. 


Story-Writers Wanted 


NOTHING PAYS LIKE SUC- 
CESS IN WRITING FICTION—2 
cents to 10 cents A WORD. We sell 
stories, scenarios, and book MSS. on com- 
mission ; we revise them and tell you where 
to sell them. STORY-WRITING taught by 
mail. Send for our free booklet, **WRIT- 
ING FOR PROFIT.’’ tells how: gives proof. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind. 


can make themselves under- 
S 0 L D | ER stood in Belgium, France or 
in the enemy’s country with 


INTERNATIONAL 


CONVERSATION BOOK 


ENGLISH-FRENCH COMBINED — ENGLISH--GERMAN 
: Words and phrases 
necessary in military 
and everyday _inter- 
course, with the 
Pronunciation 
Made Easy 
KHAKI CLOTH, Limp. 
Price 35 Cents, POSTPAID. 
ACTIVE SERVICE BINDING, 
with Button Flap (like cut) 
Price 75 cents. 

At All Booksellers. 
CAUTION, Avoid repriuts 
Insist on the 
INTERNATIONAL 






































THE JOHN €. WINSTON CO., 10 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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Music canine 


Wonderful home-study music 

Rook jane under great American 

uropean teachers given 

by the Universit Extension I Methea’ The lessons are a 

marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Pader- 
ewski and other great authorities, 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, pA us the course you are. nterested in, age 
how long you aol ee ad at all, ete, and we will 
send you ow containing text’ and’ llustrations 
covering Leesons in in PIANO (students' or eeothers courses) 


7 7a Se m. H. Sherwood, HAR Y¥ by Dr. Prothe- 

er, VOICE UGURSE wie aid of Phono- 

graph) by Ceampt n, PUBLIC SCHOOL “ik IC AC by rances 
. Clark, VIOLI 

BANJO, REED ORGAN , CHORAL CONDUCTING, by 


NOW for Free Book and learn how 

easily you can become a fine sing- 
er, or a skilful player. Our Free! ‘ook tells youhow. Write 
Torittoday. A few Special Introductory Scholarships now 
being awarded by our ; toculty. Full particulars with Free 
pook,. Investigate without cost or obligation, Write today. 
University Extension Conservatory 
ae re ony Si ose. Myers School of Music 
3686 Siegel-. 


Word Power 


‘The greatest power In the world {s effecti speec! 

sf in your rs nroedie-- take River win Mining oh 
wBpenee s for you. Your brains open eo eriences, cannot be 
real assets you have proved them to os a your speech. 


Mas‘er Any ‘ Situation fet or" ideas "’across."” Be 


fer. Malco others d Tec as eee 
goes ers do your Ww: al efore any audi- 
yor 2. Deve ° ‘A 

6 p+ 


dominant compelling way of ss speaking and your 
Bovey lective king 


‘in. Let us tell you about our 
easy *Sacauire this indispensible oy in your spare moments. 
sense methods jode that. 





ff 
ice—new id erful method that now makes ii 
t bring immediate resulis. 
Special Limited Offer For,2svertising purposes, 
Secetnee 5 — for a 6 a shor4 time. wrull information on re- 


Horth American institute, °' manne» Chicago, lil. 














High School Course 
in Two bed [earn st 


nome, in 
Here { lete and Li “ 
ere is comple 
can finish in two, years. it 
‘academies. 


e| 

Write for booklet and zt 
ever. ite today-NOW. ’ 
pent. PERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRE ST OROENCE, FSA 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings. 
Promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. —— thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. iommon school education ‘sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 


universities Gnd 




















| ness for which he is best qualified, 





~-their regular nurses are going to the front. Demand for | 


trained nurses 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Gsleee during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms, Llospital — given if desired. We help you 
find employment. rite at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 














The University of Chicago 9 
HOME wert oters also inctroc: a 
STUDY 


tion by correspondence. {Mad 
25th Year 


A GOOD POSITION 


formation address 
U, of C. (Div, W) Chicago, Ill. Dtiechen Somes 
with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Wife posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes: 
No} political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed, Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, © WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete, [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME=-MAKING,” FREE, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


‘A BANKER 














now greater than the supply. This is your | 
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net. The Comstcck Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

This is an exhaustive discussion of the 
compound microscope and all its modifi- 
cations, including photography, color 
photography, the spectroscope, the po- 
lariscope, and the mathematical and 
physical aspects of light as relating to 
lenses and to the magnifying of objects. 
There is also a discussion of microscopic 
animals and plants, the making of mi- 
croscopie slides, the chemicals of slide 
preparations, reagents, and the preser- 
vation of tissues, organs and organisms. 
Science teachers in high schools where 
microscopy is practiced will find this 
book invaluable as a book of reference 
and a source of information in their 
work, It is in every way authoritative 
and exhaustive in its treatment. The 
diagrams showing the reflection of light 
through lenses and the creation of the 
magnified image are a remarkable ad- 
dition to the text. 


*«How to Choose the Right Vocation.”’ 
By Holmes W. Merton, Vocational Coun- 
selor. Cloth. 12mo. 302pp. $1.50 net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
City. 

The author of this book aims to put 
before the reader the mental ability re- 
quirements of the 1400 vocations; ineclud- 
ing 362 professions, 344 commercial en- 
terprises, 700 trades and skilled voca- 
tions, in such a manner that the reader 
will be able to determine his own line 
of talent and the vocation in which he 
should be successful. ‘he qualities of 

each vocation are qualified as dominant, 
essential and supporting. At the end of 
each group there is a series of test ques- 
tions by which a person is able to analyze 
his own qualifications and determine 
whether or not he could succeed in that 
group or in any trade or vocation listed 
under the group. In this day of elabo- 
rate specialization and diversification of 
employment it is essential that each per- 
son find the position in society and _ busi- 
and 
any scientific contribution to this end is 
a distinct contribution to social welfare. 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency.’’ 
A Scientific Course on Eating. By R. L. 
Alsaker, M. D. Haf Leather. 12mo. 
498pp. $3.00. Frank E. Morrison, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 

Under every conceivable condition, 
from infancy to old age, for vegetarian 
and meat-eater, for laborer and seden- 
tary worker, the scientific diet for health 
and efficiency is here given. There are 
menus giving balanced ration for sum- 
mer and winter, which use not only meat 
and the usual vegetables, but include 


| nuts, fruits, dairy products, and cereals. 


Throughout the book the insistence is 
laid upon the fact that people as a rule 
over-eat, and that they eat too much of 
one kind of food, thus overloading the 
system. Throughout the thirty-six chap- 
ters there is noticeable a care to avoid 
extremes of statement, and to give clear, 
simple directions for dieting, with the 
reasons therefor as far as possible, and 
let nature act through food to keep the 
body well. 


**American Patriotic Prose.’’ With 
notes and biographies by Augustus White 
Long, Editor of ‘‘American Poems 1776 
—1900.’’ Cloth. 12mo. 414pp. $1.00. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

In this book we have a timely and well 
chosen collection of great utterances by 
America’s public men, from Captain 


TEACHERS— GET GOVERN- 
MENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernment examinations soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. far necessitates thousands appoint- 
ments, The positions pay from $1200 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. M244, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, 
P secluded, educative; special employment contract. 
Write for free bookle t; tells how and gives the proof. 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 


106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 











Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, itl. 
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If you prefer, we will give you TWO FI 
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**I received the flag a few duys ago. 


the pencils to the address mentioned. 
beth, St. Joseph’s Academy, New Orleans, 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York State 
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sell them at 5¢ each and remit you the proceeds as 
upon receipt of our remittance you will send us charges prepaid our choic 
scribed above. 


Name of Schoolesseseseeeeeveeens 





You Can Get a ‘Big 6x10 ft. Flag for Your 
School or Classroom ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Here Is Our Plan:— 


We will send you a gross of our Special Pencils, each one inscribed: 
—“‘Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.” 
pupils to be sold in the school, on the street, in the homes, 
business houses, etc., at five cents each, 
proceeds and we will ship you at once—all delivery charges prepaid—one 
of our mage 6x10 ft. Fast Color Flags, 48 stars, all seams double stitched, 
heavy canvas heading, 
stars and sewed stripes and suitable for pad wet or 


VEN Allies’ Flags, if desired, 


After the sale, 


metal gromme: 


outdoor use, 


Remember that “Old Glory”’ 
just now than ever before and by our liberal plan 
there is noexcuse forany school be sing withouta 
Pencils are used in large quan- 
tities everywhere—the pupils in the school use a 
lotof them andas future American Citizens they 
will enjoy selling the pencils, 
proceeds are for 
printing which we place on each pencil free of cust 
makes the selling easy and they can dispose of 


nice clean banner, 


such a good cause, 


them within a very short time, 


Weean refer you tomany schools 
state and locality having one or more of our flags. 
“Your plan is much easier 


One teacher writes :— r 
than selling buttons and be sides everyone receives 


full value for their money. 


VE FOOT FLAGS instead of the large one, or send you 
We also furnish large framed pictures of Washington, 
Lincoln, Franklin, Grant or Wilson~richly mounted in Heavy Solid Oak Frames with dust-proof 
back and glass fronts, measuring 22x28 inches, for the sale of a single gross of the pencils, 

Talk it over today—fill out the attached form and mail at once, 
solutely free of cost and you will be more than please d with this easy way of getting such a nice 
flag. REMEMBER—No money in advance, no charges to pay, no risk, no disappointment, 


We'll: 


Hundreds of Others Say the Same 


**Our flag has been received and It is perfectly satisfactory 
Thee aneren are de lights -d with it. 


We thank 


“filss Ruth Mack, Bradford, Ohlo. 


iss 


**Recelved the flag Oo. K. apd am very much pleased with 
any thanks. dD. 


Nellie } . Willis, Spearfish, S. 

Every one wa 
lam sending you another order--please 
Sis mee ary F 





The —_ Specialty Co., Camden, New York 
Gentlemen :— You may send us charges prepaid one gro 
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Quantity Price on Request. 


A Book to Keep on Your Desk 


|}GOOD ENGLISH 


ty Dr. Jonn L. Haney, Head of Dept. of 
E 
| As essential as the dictionary to teachers, stu- 
dents, 


nglish, Central High School, Philadelphia 


A handy reference 
over 1000 mis- 
Cloth bound, 244 
maid, Approval and 


und stenograpbers. 

for everyone. Explains 
ed words and phra 
igen. @ Only 75c posty 





PRESS, 934 North 11th St., Phila., Pa. 














An astounding offer. Pay the balance at 
the rate of 10c aday. Free trial before 


you decide to buy, 


WoRUIeRs Band Catalog! 


00 years of instrament malingiond us your name and address. The 194- 
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with this 
Triple Stiver I 
lyric cornet, Bafa 








Free Site Sener 
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pe ather. Write today. 


book is eee Thousands of instru- 


Seante are show ock-bottom price: 
Sid brat payments. "Generous allowance for 
ins py We supply zs S. Gov't 
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and You Get Thi 
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| ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dek gues, are itations, Drills, Speakers 
os, Operettas, Musical Pieces 
lustrate d Sony 78, Pantomime 
Pantomimes, 


Finge AYS: Moti 
Songs, 
Entertainments for all - lid 
Books, Make-Up Goods, 
For all ages and occas 
Large catalog Free. 

Teacher should have one 
T. S&S. DENISON & ©0. 
Dept. 58 


h ¢ . 
JONES & KROFGE ER COMPA’ 
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Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 









































1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Bio-[21 Cricketonthe Hearth, Dick-|33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Blo- 
graphical introduction, oral and ens. Complete with notes,..10¢/ raphical sketch,noies, questions 
written exercises, notes......10¢)23 Familiar Legends, Inez N.|  lorstudy on each chapter, crili- 

3 Courtship of Miles Standish. Mckee. A book of old tales re cal comments and bibliography. 
Introduction and notes...... 10 told for young people........ 1 | ‘The most complete edition pub- 

5 Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. ]25 Some Water Birds. [pez N.| lished forclass study. Edited by 
Biographical sketch, notes, ques- Meke Description and stories, Hiram RK. Wilson, State Normal 
tions and outlines for study..10¢ Fourth to Sixth grades 10¢ College, Athens, Ohio, Thoma 

7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Bio-}27 Hinwatha. Lonefeilow. Intro-| ©: 2 aisdell, Ph. D., LL.D. » Super- 
graphical sketch, introduction, ais tion, notes, vocabulary.» .4 5e | Vising Iiditor. 238 pages. eB 
notes, Outlines, questions,...10¢ |., > coeccececs ‘ uy 

9Great Stone Face. Haw-|” Miltow 70, Minor : P Conn [34 Silas Mi wove 
thorne. Biographical sketch,| JLycidas.) “Edited by Cyrus La cloth binding ; 
notes, questions and outlines for] yon Hooper of the Murray +35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. 
MUR Ficcosccesesceuans cooccsoooh OC] Tuley High School. Chic ae With Biographical sketch, Intro- 

11 Browning’s Poems. Selected, hames é. 83 aise i, Ph. duction, numerous notes an a pro 
With notes and outlines.....10¢ LL.D., Dean School Of I Be a ull _ houneing vo abulary eeeccees 

1! = ordsworth’s Poe " Se- Arts, Penunsyly avia State Colles ” Tetlisssere ot the ibibie . 
ected. With introduction, notes! Su vervising Kdito 0 rhelan Tie @heteta Beamake (doles 
and outlines for study. 2.100 ical sketch or Seen araphly Book —— ted) 

15 Sohrab and Rustam. Arnold.}| Notes and questions for stud) hy agp ee 
Introduction, notes, Outlines} pronouncing vocabulary. 0c} ‘ aro 
COCO cree CrccooeeocecCoccoeces 10e)}s 4 » Ki " Boreas 

17 The € hildren’ s Poet. A study : sig Gon a Tenny- | With rte . ana 
of Longfellow’s poetry for chil- Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot question = ‘Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
dren ofthe primary grades, with and Elaine, The Passing of Ar- Ph. D., LL. D. A ne wly edited 
explanations, language exe rcises, thur,) Edited by Cyrus Lauron edition, scholarly and clears es- 
Outlines, written avd oral work, Hooper. Thomas (. B ae dell, pecially adapted for school stud 
with selected poems. By Lillie Ph.D., LL.D., Supervis UM. -cedvasquncecenccducansdansecces 1! 4 

I “aris, Ohio Teachers College..4Qe¢| tor. Biographic al skete ™ intro- 43 Macbeth, Shakespeare, Wit) 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles duction, notes and questions for introduction, notes and questions 
Dickens. Complete with notes study, critic: al comments and by Thoma C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
eocce eeerreesercccccsseosesesrss Id OC pronounce ing vocabulary....-I e | L1.D, Uniform with No, 41. §5<« 
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POPULAR PICTURES I 9 PRINTED WEAVING MATS 
Sepia, 16x20—Washing- tt Size 614x6%4, assorted 
ton; Lincoln; Wilson; a a S colors, half-inch slits, 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine printed on thick paper, to 
Madonna; Mother and be cut out; 15 mats...15c 


OUR BEST OFFER MATS, CUT-OUT 


Windmill; Glean- 
Homeward. 


Child; 
Angelus; 

















20 assorted for 15c; 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 


ers; 
Each 20c; four for 70c. Pay $1.00 for Latta’s Book Size 8x8, construction 
50 Popular Pictures, for Teachers or add only 65c paper, assorted colors, half- 
half-cent size, asstd..20c — price “§ van - of pe inch slits, all cut out and 
Intermediate L anguage | ollowing and ask for either ready to weave, 20 mats 
Pictures, per set.....2 Ic Latta’s Book for Teachers or ostpaid for 30c. 
48 Indiz is in native. a ore of wir LATTAS | BOOK fustrated Primary Arithmetic sg nal — 
dress, with names, 7x9, book form..... -25c Norma nstructor-Pri- New Primary Number Cards for Leac ler -29C 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any, each.......2c mary Plans, 1 year....$1.50 TEACHERS Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work. -22c 
| Pictures, 5x7, name any you want, each....1c —, aocag so = ped a ee pi abe j4x8, 4 make chains, 7 
anc evices for Teach- 0 olored Circles to Paste, l-inch...... 8c 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS ers with Normal In- Primary and Intermediate Language — 25c 
structor, 1 year. =a) Dae 30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard... .20c 
Borders: Easter Lily, Rabbit, Tulips, Primary Education, 1: yr. 2.00 13 Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set...20c 
| Chicks, Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls, each...6c Popular “oases 1 yr.. 2.00 Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for. . 30c 
| ¥aney Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd. .25« *rogressive Teacher, 1 yr. 1,25 12 sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 ..20c 
Stencils, 17x22, each 6c. Bunnies with Eggs, School Century, 1 yr... 1.25 Stars; Hearts; Dots}; Ge clade: 
| Kaster Lily Calendar, Holland Scene, Sol School Education, Te eee 3) Pumpkins; Jack o’ Lanterns; 
dier, Marine, Uncle Sam, Liberty Bell, Flag. Pathfinder, 1 year....... 1.00 Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
| Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Flag, Log Cabin, Christian Herald, 1 year. 2.00 Santa; Holly; Chick; Bunny: 
| Uncle Sam, Statue of Liberty; March, April Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 1.50 \ Easter Lily; Flags: Maple 
and May Child Life Cals. Set of three, 30c. Review of Reviews, 1 yr. . 3.00 Leaves; Birds; Any Initial, one 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. Rubber Stamps. Boy; Girl; Everybody’ s Magazine ss 4:30 P t id $1 00 kind in a box, Per box, 10c. 
Printed Outline Maps, 8%x11, North Amer- Brownie; Turkey; Santa; Sol- Scientific American, 1 yr. 4.00 ostpaid, . 
ica; muuth America; Europe; Asia; Africa ; dier; ( 5 so abcd Bunny; DAR FALLS IOWA 
s S S i ms y or 
| Au tra “ys U. S. Also any State or ( roup. Bird; Chick; Butterf J. S. LATTA, INC., Box Y, CE ’ 








25c; set of i2 for 7a. 




































VALPARAISO 


The University 


cation at an expense within his reach, 


The Summer School 


twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer 


Departments 


Room, $39 to 





Address REGISTRAR. 





Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL.Opens May 28th 1918 


was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu- 

That such aninstitutionis a necessity may be judged by the 
fact thateach year, since the beginning, theattendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 


select their work, There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced and review work in the following 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography. and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual ‘Training, Agriculture, Expression 
and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


The Expenses are the Lowest oe $20.00 per quarter of — weeks, 
46th Year Will Open September 17, 1918 


ome 


INDIANA 


is one of the largest in the United States. The 
Summer Term willopen May 28th and will continue 
an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 


Board with Furnished 


$51 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. 











Kindergarten and Elementary Method 
applied toward diploma. Special cours 
Art. Practice schools. 
in Chicago June 24-30. 
Box 30; 2944 Michigan Bivd., 











National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 17 to August 9 


Dormitories on College grounds. 
forded to attend sessions of International Kindergarten Union Convention held 
For illustrated announcement of Summer School address 








s, undergraduate and advanced. Credit 
es in Playground, Stories and Industrial 
Opportunity af- 


Chicago, Illinois 








SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY ist to JULY 27th—1918 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


m (accredited) 
Immediately following International Kindergarten Union 
Convention. Special Lecturers, Advanced Study, Regular Cou 
Credits applied on diploma. Open Air Kindergarten : on Grounds. 
Near Lake Shore Drive, Public Concerts, Bathing Beaches,ete, For 
information i dress 701 Rock St., or 925 Fine Arts Bk FG » Chicago. 


Training School For Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois, Three year 
course preparatory instruction, Theoretical and | 
Practical class work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work. For information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 


urses. 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


Summer School, June 24—Aug. 2 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 

Three Depts. I. Primary. II. Kindergarten. 

Ifl. Playground 

Primary Methods—Supervision—Child Study—Art—Na- 

ture Study—Sociology—Kindergarten Theory and Tech- 

nique— Playground Work— Folk Dancing — Pageantry— 
Story Telling—Gymnastics, etc. 

Credits toward Diploma. Strong Faculty. 

For Summer Bulletin address 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


(Note: Regular 22nd year begins Sept. 17.) 


Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 


Accredited. 








Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 





University of Virginia Summer School 
JUNE 18—AUGUST ist 


and Vocational 
States. Beautiful 


Preparatory, College, Professional 
Courses. Attendance from 22 
Campus. Delightful Climate. Tuition $15 for non- 
Virginians, Excursions to Washington, Luray Cav- 
erns, Old Point Comfort, Monticello, ete. 


For illustrated circular apply CHAS, G, MAPHIS 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
University, Virginia 


tion and Education, Offers a three year course of training 
to women who wish to enter the nursing profession, Prac- 
tical experience in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. Favor- 
able applicants must meet the requirements of good health, 


| of age (20-35), of good moral character, having had two years 


of High School instruction or its educational equivalent. 
School catalog and blanks will be sent on application to the 


| Superintendent of Nurses, 509 S, Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 





PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-85. Aceredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers, Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 
dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, Lil, 





and inventive ability 


Men of Ideas 


. should write for. new 
“Lists of Needed _Inventions,”’ **Patent Buyers’? and 
**How to Get Your Patent ond Your Money.” Advice Free, 





e Experienced teachers for present and 


We BUYand SELL Old U.S. and Foreign 
Coins. $2 to $500 EACH paid for hun- 
dreds of Coins dated before 1895, Keep 
ALL Old Money, Send 15 cts. for TWO 
New Illus’d Coin Value Books—Buying 

and Selling —Size 4x6ea, Ge t posted a 
once, CLARKE OOLN 00, Box 804,LeRoy,N.Y. 








RANDOLPH & ©0,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C, 
WANTED e — summer months to travel and in- 
roduce standard educati ional work 


n cities and town ane high school 


DEPT. B, 815 MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING., Buttalo, “New York 





DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—$1.00 each, 
j subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


John:Smith to Woodrow Wilson, Charles 
W. Hliot and Lyman Abbot. The intent 
and purpose are thus summed up: "‘Ter- 
ritory is but the body of a nation; the 
spirit, the soul, of a people reveals it- 
self in its deeds ‘and in its written and 
spoken words.’’ In this book we have the 
imperishable record of the words and 
deeds of Americans who did not count 
the cost when they wrought to build and 
preserve this country as the land of lib- 
erty.. It would be well for all teachers 
to put this record before their pupils, 
that they may be inspired thereby to 
take their turn at carrying the load of 
responsibility. 


“‘Bugle Calls of Liberty.’’ Our Na- 
tional Reader of Patriotism. By Ger- 
trude VanDuyn Southworth and Paul 
Mayo Paine, M. A. Cloth. 12mo. 
179pp. Illustrated. 60c. Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Company, Syracuse, New York. 

In every great crisis of American his- 
tory there has been found an eloquent 
voice to call the people to the duty that 
confronted them. From Patrick Henry 
| to Woodrow Wilson, in poetry and in 
| prose, devoted Americans have voiced 
the spirit of independence and liberty. 
In this book, two score of these ‘‘bugle 
calls’’ have been collected with connect- 
ing and explanatory notes, arranged in 
chronological order, illustrated with por- 
traits and patriotic illustrations, and put 
forth in order that the children of to- 
day may rightly understand the heritage 
of freedom which they defend. The 
book contains, among others, Patrick 
Henry’s speech, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, Webster’s 
speech on John Adams, Webster’s Reply 
to Hayne, the Gettysburg Address, Pres- 
ident McKinley’s War Message, Speeches 
of Lloyd George and Rene Viviani, Sec- 
retary Lansing and President Wilson. 
The book will prove an admirable addi- 
tion to the library of every schoolroom. 


**Language ny for Little People. ’’ 
By John Morrow, M. S., Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cloth. 12mo. 80pp. Illustrated. | 25c. 
American Book Co., New York. 

This book presents daily exercises in 
English for pupils of the Second Reader 
Grade, based upon the necessity of train- 
ing the child early in life to express his 
own thoughts on matters within his own 
experience, and of leading him to ac- 
quire the habit of using correct Eng- 
lish. There are selections from child 
authors, pictures that tell a story, and 
definite drill in correct word and sen- 
tence forms. 


Class Pins ©" 


catalogs FREE for ~ ey aie Pin shown 
here with any letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling 
Silver or Rolled Gold Plate, 30c. ea. or $3.00 per doz. 


UNION EMBLEM C0., 579 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 











ae + of EVERY 
PTION. Two 





sane PINS FOR ENGRAVING 
and CLASS PINS 





No. 656 No. 733 No. 1123 
No. 656. Sterl. Silver .60 Rolled Gold .75, Solid Gold $1.50 
No 733. Ster. Silver .40 Rolled Gold .50 Solid Gold .90 
No 1123, In two colors ofenamel, Silver plate Sample .10 
per doz $1.00 Sterling Silver Sample .25, per dozen $2.50 
Lettering Free. Catalogue Free. 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., |BeekmanSt., NewYork 








We manufacture 
Medals, Class 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Spe cial designs A: 
&E on application, 75¢ Solid Gold 

SEND for CATALOG 50c Ster!. Silver 

ORDERS fille it ‘same day received. 
Engraving --mailed parcel 
post paid---deli a 
ne CHAS, S. STIFFT, 
A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold Medal Manufacturer, 


$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTLE ROCK, - Arkansas 
(GEASS INS 
Lh“) MANUFACTURER TO YOU |=—4| 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today, Two 
popular designs illustrated made with one or two col- 
ors best hard enamel. No. 3499 made with any 3 
letters and 2 figures: Silver plate 152 
each, $1.50 doz. Sterling silver 300 7 
» each, $3.00 doz. No. 3492 made 
with any name and date on band, of not 
more than 8 letters and 2 figures with 
remainder of pin fettered Grammar 
School of High School. Silver plate 20% each, 
$1.80 doz. a silver 35 each, $3.60 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 363 Bastian Bidg,, Roohester, N.Y. 












































facturer. Free logue. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 

For 15 years THE Class Pin House 
Bruce Av., North Attleboro, Mass. 


INGS CHARMS 


DALS - 
FOR SCHOOLS CLASSES 


WINSHIPscoma MANUFACTURERS all 


705 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Illinois 
Wear Patriotic Pins 


High school and college students every- 
where are doing it. Pin shown on silver 
No. 46 plate, two colors, three letters, any date. 
5c each, $1.50 doz. Sterling 30c each, $3 doz. GET FREE 
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CATALOG. Metal Arts Co., 73 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








DIPLOMAS! 


634-36 Huron Rd. 








PROGRAMS, CLASS PINS, PENNANTS! 


I's you do not have our 1918 line of samples, send for them at once. 
than 5,000 High Schools with their COMMENCEMENT SUPPLIES. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


INVITATIONS! 


We furnish more 
Samples free. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in any siate In the Union. These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direet supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Education for New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 



















































































COM. DRAPER WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gr with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in B wool tae’ with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Betany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology. with Ans .25 
+ oo Exam x with Ans .25 
Exam. = bool *Econ., with Ans .25 
500" Questions = Reading with Ans .25 


*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subjeci. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ui" Interesting Book 
shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction 
which a musical training will bring you; and how 
you can obtain this training easily and thor- 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 
usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 
plishments greatly increases your own enjoy- 
ment of life and the enjoyment of others. It tells of the 
concert career which may be open to you, and d how you 
can increase your earning power by giving musical in- 
struction in — spare time. Send for your copy of this 
valuable book today; it is free. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN — 


has revolutionized the study of music, By the 
uinn’s remarkable device the 







quarters } 
uired for }-2. ning piano or organ. You play 
ords immdiately and a complete piece 
within a f~v lessons, The method is scientific 
and systemati., yet practical lee simple. Jt is en- 


ractise jag) 


‘inners or experienced players eg m.: 
ul .d 


fn spare me, wheneve: sid eat 
= luates ev wi Alga pl joma gran! pecta. 
apeatinnte without cost 


BF giligation > bye writing 7e = for free book *‘How 
‘ines Lucius Quinn Conservatory, Studio N3, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Gové Positions for Nomen 


War has created many openings in Governs 
ment service. Hundreds of good positions open 
to women. Clean, pleasant, easy and steady 
work, Short hours. No drudgery. Quick 
Promotion. Equal Footing with Men. All 
Americans Over 18 eligible. Positions paying 
$75 to $150 a month to start.’ Vacations with 
full pay. Send for big free book by A. R. 
Patterson, for eight years former U.S. Civil 

Service Sere’ tary-Examiner. Address 
Patterson Civil Service School, 153 News Bldg, Rochester,N.Y. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 
Carnegie College grants “Free Tuition’’ to the 


first applicants from each Post Office for the follow- 
ing Home Study Courses taught by mail: 















Normal Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High Sehool Bookkeeping Automobile 
English Shorthand Real Estate 
Agricultaral Typewriting Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writing aw 


Enrollment Fee $10.00: tuition free. Send name and 
address to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Dept. F, Rogers, Ohio. 


GOV'T POSITIONS FOR WOMEN | 


Get My Money-Back Guarantee 
You’ll be independent for life, ina gov 
ernment position. Clerkships i in Post- 
Office, _Gov’t pa aes Mier and 
Internal Revenue. Stenographers and dype- 
writers. Many others. Ail under Civil 
yiOe rmanent places, dignified work. good 
a) agp Be ee regular vacations. Re pre 


pare you f 

Le bout th ti every 
write Today positions for women: Ask for 
“Book H.C. 1140,” Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Photo- 
playwright College, Box 278 I. 28., Chicago. 
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EDGA\ R G. ALCORN 
ey of Ban aa 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


American Scho 
497 Bact State Street, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


EVER, perhaps, was there a more important time to teach 
a love for the BEAUTIFUL than in this world war. 
you can introduce your pupils to ten beautiful pictures to 
carry with them through life as a beautiful memory, 
will have accomplished much. We suggest the following ten 


‘The Perry Pictures 


A HALF CENT EACH '°s,28 size; 2x3 
A-CENT-AND-A-HALF EACH 


subjects: 


822 Sistine Madonna 
509 The Angelus 
621 Feeding Her 
Birds 
538 The Horse Fair 
575 Song of the Lark 
596 Helping Hand 
618 The Shepherdess 
893 Saved 
940 Sir Galahad 
1063 “Can’t You 
Talk?” 


Send 30 cents 
for 2 sets of these 


for the Regular Size, 54x8. 
30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. 


If 


you 


For 20 or more. 20 for 


Postpaid. 


Size 7x9. 


Wouldn’ 
ture? What better language work? [This is one of the Half Cent Size. 


Order BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL ‘0'e tht the price of this size has not been changed.J 
COLORS NOW for Spring Bird Study. 


Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief description of each. 





SAVED 
t almost any girl or boy enjoy writing a story about this pie- 


Two Cents Each for 15 or more. 








10 or for 1 set 
and any 10 other 
pictures, 5% x8. 
Let every child 
know them and 
love them A 
set of these pic- 
tures would be 
valuable in every 
home. 


The Angelus 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 





Feeding Her Birds The Gleaners 


Box 13, 


Catalogue « of 1600 min- 


jature  illus- 
trations and three pictures for 
adime. [Please do not send 
for the Catalogue without 
sending the dime. ] 





MALDEN, MASS. 





Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
dent of New York City’s schools, has 
been retired from office, and elected to 
the position of Superintendent Emeritus, 
at the same salary he has been receiv- 
ing, $10,000 a year. This action was 
taken at a meeting of the New York 
Board of Education on January 30, and 
the president of the Board paid a high 
tribute to Dr. Maxwell’s services. He 


i has been Superintendent of New York’s 


schools since the establishment of the 
Greater City in 1898. Previous to that 
he had been Superintendent in Brooklyn, 
so that his entire connection with the 
schools of the city reaches thirty-five 
years. Mr. Maxwell was born in County 
'’yrone, Ireland, and is 66 years old. He 
could have served four years more be- 
fore retirement under the law. Since 
1915 he has been incapacitated from ac- 
tive service by illness and has had leave 
of absence much of the time. In his 
new position he will not sever his connec- 
tion with the school system entirely, and 
as the president of the Board said in his 
address, ‘‘we shall have the power and 
I believe we shall exercise it, of calling 
upon him at any time for advice and help 
in the solution of important problems.”’ 


No announcement has been made of his | 


probable successor. 


Superinten- 








Do not neglect to call the attention of | 


your pupils to the desirability of’ pur- 
chasing Thrift and War Saving Stamps. 
The plan is especially adapted for incul- 
eating the habits of thrift and of per- 
forming a patriotic service at the same 
time. Impress upon the children the 
fact that twenty-five cents will buy a 
Thrift stamp, and that every time they 
purchase one they are helping their own 
‘*Uncle Sam’”’ in the great work he now 
has in hand, and in addition are helping 
themselves. 


The training of teachers for the rural 
schools should be such that they will be 
fitted to utilize the boys’ and girls’ home- 
project work as a means of motivating 
the industrial, social and educational life 
of the school, the home and the com- 
munity. 


Plan your school garden early. Where 
possible, make it of a size which will 


not only give the training primarily | 
sought for but will actually add to the | 


production which is to be needed this 
year more than ever. 


MUSIC LESSONS - 


You cam Tras ia quickly 
at a. Home. Write tc tay for ag “booklet. It tella 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 


Aun inners or advanced pupils. 
ERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ») Lakeside Bidp.. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


0 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCo ndence Course 
port FREE Secdunde tangas. 334 8t. Louis, Mo, 




















Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


White, Blue. 
furnished, 


” 


“Light Bearers, 


sentiments Lo Choose from, 
etc, 


Pink, Nile Green, Orange, aud Scarlet, 
The name of the 
hame 1s put On the above markers, 


TITLES OF SOME OF THE 1918 POEMS 

“Uncle Sam's Soldiers, A For 
“dood es and *A Thought of Parting.’ 

Prices, Ten medium size marks, 17%x9 inches, with Teacher's name, 

81.05, additional ones Se e: 

$x¥ inches, with Teacher’s name, 


» Pe, additional ones Je each. 


WILL BE FOUND IN OUR 
Beautiful Heavy Satin Ribbon Book Marks 


Aside from their artistic beauty,the personal touch introduced by the Teacher's 
name and perhaps the pupils’ bames also causes them to be long trensured, 

We have the largest and best collection of poems which we have ever of- 
fered the ‘Teachers for Selection, which are printed upon the colors,—Lavende Ms 


is ssorted, or one colo 


School, County, District Number, Date and Teacher's 


il Giood Bye,” “Best O Ww ishes,”’ 


etc., 
18 sentiments toc hoo se trom. Six large size 

etc,, 81.10, additional ones }f'.e each. vi 
Ten small size » 1'4x9inches, with teacher’s bame 
5 sentiments to Choose from, 


Names of pupils and Sec oul Officials may be printed on large marks instead of poem if desired 


list. 


for 30 cents additional on the above price 


If you order from this advertisement without sending for samples, we 
Write copy plainly, and make every letter legible. 


satisfaction, Postage prepaid. 


will guarantee 


Send at once a dime fortwo samples, large and medium size Marks. We will enclose catalog which ha 
on it theseven beautiful colors which we furnish and paper slips With poems which we print on the ribbous 
Sample 17¢x9 inches and catalog sent free if 2c stamp is enclosed for postage, An attractive gift is given 


with each order, 


BROWN & BROWN 


Dept. 302 


Dansville, N. Y. 








EFFICIENCY IN PALMER 


reproductions of pupils’ penmanship — grade by grade 


and form, and exactness in their tabulation. 


are actually filling along felt want. 


basic things in practical penmanship. 
PRICES: One standard, any grade, 
grade), fifty cents, postpaid. 


30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
625 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Measure the Penmanship of Your Pupils in Position, Movement, 
Speed and Form with the Standards for the Evaluation of 


By A. N. Palmer, Author of the Palmer Method of Business Writing 


There are eight standards, one for each of the eight elementary sehoc 
may be used for measuring adequately the penmanship of high and busine 
used in 
five thousand specimens written by pupils under the observation of skilled Palmer Method Instructors. 
these standards represent in their classification consideration of the 


The Palmer Method Tabulating Pad 


reduces more than one-half the time usually taken to survey and grade a class in penmanship. 


The Palmer Method Standards for Evaluating Penmanship 
Superintendents, supervisors of penmanship, principals 


practical penmanship everywhere who have seen them are enthusia Th 
Standards are so simplified that they are easily understood, are easily used, and EVALU SATE the important 


ten cents, postpaid. 
a ; Tabulating pads containing twelve sheets, 
lating pad with one set of Standards postpaid, sixty cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


382 So. Wabash Ave. 
Palmer Bldg., 


METHOD HANDWRITING 


1 grades. The ~ hy sta andar i 
s school pupils. The simile 
elected from more than 
Thus, 
movement, speed 


the standards were 


elements of posture, 


ko teachers of 


tic in their praise. is because the 


One full set of eight standards (one for each 


fifteen cents each, postpaid. Tabu- 


, Chicago, Ill, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, 

















* ted to meet the pecul- 








blic School, Art and 
vine The choice of well 
Art Teachers and Supery 
sors. Hard Cakes, Semi-Moist 
Pans Tubes. 
ly ym 1 BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 
Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 


m.. most mae used Box in America. 
Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 
The Prang Co. Chicago, New York 








Addresses, Special Papers, Es- 
says, Debates, etc., 








‘RATIONS, 


Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 
that ring true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 


FPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 Fast 129 St., New York 








prepared | 
for individual requirements, | 





Do you know, “ill { 
health or chronie ailments, in ||\ 
nine out of ten cases are due to } 
improper food, poor circulation, |} ~' 
insufficient exercise, incorrect || 
breathing and incorrect poise | 
Remove those unnatural con- | 
ditions and your ailments 
vanish, i 
This may surprise you, but I |! 
am doing it daily: I have done 
it for eighty thousand women, 


Without Drugs 
I will send you letters of endorse- {| |* 
ment from eminent physicians and - | 
tell you how I would treat you, We it 
Physicians endorse my work--their 
wives and daughters are my pupil 
Jon’t let writing a letter stand 
between you and good health, a 
mation, correct weight and a@ per fect 





figure. Write me now--today--while 
this this subject is uppermost. If you 
will 1 me in confidence your 


height, weight, and your ailments, 
1 will tell you if I can help you. 


Susanna Cocroft 


624 Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


| Dept. 30, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Get YOUR FLA 


and the Flags of our Allies 












\ io 


to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


‘Teachers—every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations fighting 
for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76, 

You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, through 
the help of your scholars, secure the flags and portraits needed for decoration. 
the originators of this plan and have already given away over 50,000 American flags to 


schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: 


OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school room in the 
land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show of the colors. Next 


March 1918 














State Department of Public Instruction 
OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916. 
‘To whom it may coneern:— 

{ am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana, It gives me pleasure to say that I personally know 
the members of this firm and can say in positive terms that they 
are reliable and responsible. Their plan of supplying flags and 
pictures to the schools is a very excellent one, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHAS. A. GREATHOUSE, 
State Supt. of Publie Instruction, 


We are 
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OFFER No. 1 


\We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and 
James Whitcomb Riley. ‘They are beauties. Your pupils easily will 
sellthem for 10 centseach. Return the $5.00 tous and we will send 
a beautiful silk U.S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, 
mounted on staff with gilded ornament FREE. 


OFFER No. 3 


‘lo proudly place next to the Stars and 
Stripes you will want a set of our Allies’ 
Flags, each 15 x24 inches, mounted on 
staffs with ornament... ‘tnere are five of 
them, American, French, English, Bel- 
gian, and Italian. New history is being 
made so fast every day that it is hard to 
keep pace with events of tremendous im- 
portance. As battles are fought and won 
it will help you show the colors of the 
nations who are fighting that freedom 
shall not perish fromthe earth. These 
flags of the Allies are beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. We will send them for 
the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each— 
FREE. 


OFFER No. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome 
silk flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and Ital- 
ian. ‘They are each 12x18 inches and 
mounted on staffs with ornaments. You 
will be glad to use these beautiful flags 
anywhere. ‘They are rich enough to 
grace any well appointed home no less 
than the school room. They recall the 
glories won by Joffre, Haig, and the 
brave boys on the battle fronts of the 
Marne and along the Belgian front. You 
will want the tri-color of glorious France 
which stood firm against the selfish cruel- 
ties of imperialism and saved the civiliza- 
tion of the world. You will want the flag 
of Britannia’s fleet which has kept the 
German Navy bottled up. /For the sale 
of 50 buttons at 10 cents/each we will 
send the lot—FREE. 





OFFER No. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft. x 8 ft. fast 
colors. ‘The stripes are sewed and the stars embroidered on both 
sides. This flag will stand the weather and is made to use anywhere 
indoors or out. ‘This is the flag for all practical purposes. Carry 
itin your class parade! Rally round it as you sing The Star 


Spangled Banner. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10c each—F REE, 








OFFER No. 5 


Americans today are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process’’ paintings of these great Americans. They are wonder pictures, 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich color- 
ings, and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and 
beautiful as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. ‘These por- 
traits are 13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 but- 
tons you may choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and 
for the sale of 75 buttons we will send all three pictures—FREE, 


OFFER No. 6 


This fine Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only but for every pencil from the smallest 
to the largest. Does not break the lead and saves time as 
well. For both hard and soft pencils. For the saleof 20 
buttons at 10 cents, we will send you the Pencil Sharpener 
—FREE. 

19 years ago we began this plan of giving flags to Schools FREE. Weare 
the oldest company of the kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., 





Anderson, Ind. 


SIMPLY FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON BELOW TO US 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen:—Send me post paid...e.seseee+ Flag, Washington, Lincoln or James Whitcomb Riley 
Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds anu you are 
to send me, al] charges prepaid,..coc.cecsess:cescccsevsvecsceecerececsceseeseeesessseseseeeeseseeeeees 

(State the number of offer you accept) 

Sign your name and address in full: 


Namececccesereveccesescvecveseeesesssccsesecess TTITITITTT TILT TLLTTTT TTT riri rier ree rire reir 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write for our special offer 
showing how they easily can make considerable extra money. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., 


Anderson, Ind. 
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The Unattractive School Yard—How to Improve It 


BY SARA V. PRUESER, Author of ‘‘Our Dooryard Friends’’ 


—PINCE beauty is just as essen- 

q tial to a child’s happiness as 
food, clothing, and shelter, 
the country child should have 
as beautiful an environment 
: as it is possible for the pub- 
lic to create. It should be more beautiful 
than that of the city, for nature has given 
the country folk much more to work with 
and much more to enjoy. It is true that 
there has been no fund created for the im- 
provement of school yards. Of course, one 
knows that money is quite an important 
factor in any improvement, but a country 
school yard can be improved and made at- 
tractive with little or no expenditure of 
money. A little labor and a few garden 
tools donated by the older pupils and the 
parents are all that is required to make the 
improvement. 

Let us suppose, then, that we undertake the 
improvement of one of these unkempt, des- 
olate-looking school yards. The teacher must 
necessarily be the landscape gardener and 
the chairman of the improvement committee. 
Any interested person will be glad to con- 
tribute some flower seeds and bulbs, and 
wild flowers, vines, and shrubbery can be 
brought from the surrounding fields and 
woods. In autumn, when school begins, 
make a long, narrow bed of rich soil and 
leaf mold, on the south side of the building. 
In this bed plant different varieties of bulbs, 
as jonquils, narcissuses, hyacinths, and tulips. 
About the middle of October is a good time 
to put in these bulbs. On the north side of 
the building, in a -bed of leaf mold, plant 
some ferns, beautiful varieties of which can 
be dug from some near-by beech woods. 
The bulbs will blossom before school closes 
in the spring and the ferns will be beautiful 
all through the summer. Some wild moss 
pink would be very pretty on each side of 
the walk. It grows rapidly and is not choked 
by the grass. On both sides of the entrance 
plant some shrubbery. If you cannot afford 





barberry and bridal wreath, transplant some 
of the prettier wild shrubs from the woods, 
as chokecherry, wahoo, and fragrant swmac- 
rhus aromaticae. 

In each of the corners of the front yard 
arrange a clump of shrubbery, planting the 
taller growths back of the low ones. The 


shrubs may be obtained from the woods and 
fields of the neighborhood, for nearly every 
locality has the wild crab apple, flowering 
dogwood, alder, purple chokecherry, wild 
rose, and the hawthorn. Most of these have 
beautiful blossoms as well as pretty foliage. 
Observe how nature has planted some of these 
shrubs in some wayside corner of an old rail 








The Schoolhouse Yard | 
By E. M. Thomas 


The schoolhouse yard was so big and bare, | 
lo pl t shadow, no leafy trees; | 

| 

} 





There was room enough, and some to spare, 
To plant as many as ever you pleased. 


So first we set there a little pine, 
For the wind to play its tunes upon, 
And a paper birch, so white and fine, 
For us children to write our secrets on. 


Then two little elms to build an arch 
Right over the gate when they grow up tall, 
And a maple, for they bloom in March, | 
And have scarlet leaves in the early fall. | 


A cedar tree for its pleasant smell, 
A mountain ash for its berries bright, 

A beech for its shade and nuts as well, 
And a locust tree for its blossoms white. 


At last we planted an acorn small, 
To grow in its time a sturdy oak; 

And somehow it seemed to us children all 
That this was the funniest little joke. 


For sweet Miss Mary, smiling, said: 
‘*The other trees are your very own; 
But the little oak we plant, instead, 
For your grandchildren, and them alone.’ 


, 


Oh, how we laughed, just to think that when 
Our acorn grows to an oak tree fair, 

We shall be grandpas and grandmas then, 
With wrinkled faces and silver hair. 





I wonder now if the little folk 
That come, in the days that are to be, | 
To frolic under the future oak H 
Will be as merry and glad as we. 


And if they will plant their elm and beech 
As we do, just in the selfsame way, | 
And sing their chorus and speak their speech, 
And have such fun upon Arbor Day! 

















fence, and try to imitate her plan. Be sure 
to arrange them promiscuously, otherwise 
the effect is not good. A few feet back of the 
shrubbery plant a few trees, a maple and a 
beech, or an elm and an oak. These in time 
will furnish an excellent background for the 
shrubbery in front. Also plant several trees 
in other parts of the school yard, especially 
along the outside limits. 

Vines always make a place look attractive, 
and some very beautiful ones can be procured 


in the woods. Wild clematis is well adapted 
for climbing over bare walls and windows. 
The trumpet vine or Virginia creeper is also 
well suited for this purpose, and has very 
pretty blossoms. Running evonymus has 
beautiful foliage, and its bright scarlet ber- 
ries are very attractive in autumn, It is 
rather a low, prostrate kind of vine and 
would look best on some high place in the 
yard, or against some outbuilding, Wild cu- 
cumber is well adapted for covering any un- 
sightly place, but does not look well against a 
brick building, as its fine lace-work of leaf 
and blossom is too delicate to look well against 
such a hard-looking surface. If properly 
trained and taken care of, the common wood- 
bine makes an excellent vine for covering all 
kinds of outbuildings. 

By all means, let every school yard have a 
wild flower bed. In the extreme back part 
of the yard set aside a long, narrow strip, 
at least fifty feet in length. Divide this into 
three sections. Insection one plant the wild 
flowers that bloom in the spring, as hepaticas, 
cresses, spring beauties, anemones, violets, 
bloodroot, Dutchman’s breeches, yellow ad- 
der’s tongue, dogtooth violet, bluebells, tril- 
liums, sweet Williams, orchids, and any oth- 
ers growing in the woods and fields. In sec- 
tion two plant the wild flowers of midsum- 
mer, such as tiger’s or Turk’s lilies, fire pinks, 
cardinal flowers, wild columbine, Solomon’s 
seal, wild spikenard, meadowsweet, and 
vetches. In the third section have the wild 
flowers that bloom in autumn, the fringed 
and closed gentians, asters, goldenrods, 
brilliant milkweeds, wild carrot, brown-eyed 
Susan, evening primrose, wild sunflower, 
and butterfly weed. This selection and ar- 
rangement will give the school yard some 
notes of color all through the growing 
season, as some of these flowers will be 
blossoming. 

Probably the average teacher will not have 
time to make all this improvement in one 
year, but most of the work can be done in 
one fall and spring if the school is properly 
organized for work and each pupil does his 
part. A school day or a Saturday might be 
set aside on which the shrubs and trees are 
to be planted; the rest of the planting can 
be easily taken care of before and after 
school hours. 
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Story to Dramatize—How Mavis Found the Keyflower 


OME here, Nanette, and let me take off 
the wreath of roses from about thy neck, 
for Easter is past now. See, the flowers are 
quite faded!’’ and kneeling beside her pet 
gout, Mavisdrew off the withered garland with 
which the Swiss children are wont to adorn 
themselves and their pets on that blessed day; 
for soon she and Carl, her brother, must be 
on their way with the flock to the pasture- 
lands. High up in the foldings of the great 
mountains, upon whose snow-covered tops 
winter sits all the year round, were the pas- 
tures, where the sweet mountain grass grew 
thick and strong, and where masses of 
heather, harebells, foxgloves, and wild pinks 
carpeted the dells. 

The valley they were going to this morning 
was called ‘‘The Valley of the Door,’’ because 
of atall, narrow rock, snow white and looking 
exactly like a door, that was set high up on 
the face of a gray, precipitous cliff. Concern- 
ing this door there was a legend that Mavis 
never tired of hearing Car] tell. 

After they had reached the valley and she 
was busy with her lace work, while the flock 
was peacefully grazing, and there was no 
sound to break the stillness but the song of 
birds and the tinkle of sheep bells, she asked 
Car! to tell her the wonder tale once more. So 
Carl began: ‘‘I will tell you the story as 
grandmother told it to our mother and as she 
told ittome. » 

‘‘One summer a shepherd boy named Fritz 
was tending his flock in the Valley of the 
Door, when suddenly, growing right in the 
grass at his feet, he saw a wonderful sky- 
blue flower as big as the palm of a man’s 
hand—-such a one as he had never seen before! 

“At first he was so astonished that he just 
stood and looked at it; then growing bolder, 
he plucked it. As he did this, he heard a 
voice like the tinkle of a silver bell say, 

‘Go now to the closed door, 

These words speak and nothing more: 
‘With this blue flower for the key, 
Open, treasure door, to me.’’’ 

‘‘With the flower in his hand he walked 
quickly up to the door you see yonder, re- 
peated the mystie words, and, next moment, 
the door slowly opened. Fritz entered. Imag- 
ine his surprise when he found himself in a 
large hall filled with chests of gold and silver! 


BY MIRIAM COCKE 


‘In the midst of this hall, sitting in a chair 
beside a table, Fritz saw a little old man wear- 
ing a peaked cap of bright green, pointed 
shoes, and green doublet and hose. The little 
man looked kindly at him with his bright, 
sharp eyes, meanwhile stroking his long, 
white beard, whereby the shepherd boy at 
once knew him to be a kobold, or gnome. 

“To Fritz the kobold said, ‘Take what you 
want, but don’t forget the best.’ 

‘‘So Fritz laid the blue flower on the table; 
and going over to the chests, opened one 
after another and began to fill his pockets 
with the gold and treasure. 

“**Don’t forget the best!’ the kobold re- 
minded. 

***That I won’t,’ returned Fritz; and he 
took more and more of the treasure, filling 
even his hat, so that at length he could hardly 
walk for the load he was carrying. 

‘* Just as he was leaving the hall the old man 
warned him once more, but feeling that it 
was impossible for him to carry more treas- 
ure, Fritz passed on, unheeding. 

‘*As he reached the side of the mountain, 
a voice called to him again, ‘Don’t forget the 
best!’ 

‘‘Now, ‘the best’ was the blue flower itself, 
which lay, all forgotten, upon the table in the 
kobold’s treasure hall. 

‘But Fritz, without one thought of it, 
passed out of the cave, and saw the door 
swing to behind him. When it was closed 
again, lo! he felt his pockets and his hat grow 
light. When he looked, he found that his 
treasure had all turned to leaves and pebbles. 

‘‘He was just as poor as ever, and all because 
he had forgotten ‘the best.’ Had he kept 
that, his treasure would have remained, and 
he might always have opened the door and 
helped himself to all the treasure under- 
ground.”’ 

When Carl finished, Mavis sighed heavily. 
‘‘T would I might find the blue flower, Carl; 
and when I did, I wouldn’t forget the best 
like that silly, greedy shepherd boy, and have 
all my treasure turn to leaves and pebbles, 
But look, Carl! my lace piece is finished at 
last.’’ 

‘It is lovely, Mavis. I never saw a finer 
piece. What are you going to do with it?” 

‘‘T am going to sell it to Lady Flora, who 


lives in the chalet high up on Eagle’s Ridge. 
I had done only a few inches when she saw 
it and liked the pattern so much that she told 
me she would give five hundred frances for it 
when it was finished. But, brother, you know 
it is well worth that. It has taken me one 
whole year to finish it. Listen, Carl. Don’t 
you hear somebody ealling?’’ 

“Yes. It is Leon singing as he tends his 
flocks. I believe he is coming up here where 
we are.”’ 

Sureenough. Next moment Leon appeared, 
alpenstock in hand, and advancing, was soon 
beside Carl and Mavis. ‘‘Have you heard 
about Berthold, the watchmaker?’’ he asked 
them. 

**No, tell us!’’ cried both children at once, 
for they loved Berthold dearly; and Hansel 
and Toinette, his two children, were among 
their best friends. Never was he too tired or 
too busy to let them have a peep into the 
wonderful watches that he made; to see the 
delicate springs, and watch the wheels go 
round. 

‘‘Ah, me!’’ said Leon, ‘‘tis a sad story and 
I will tell it quickly. We know what a good, 
kind man he has always been, working hard 
at his watchmaking all day long, doing his 
wood carving at night, and faring well enough 
until Dame Lizette, his wife, fell ill. Then 
began bad times for him, when all his money 
had to go for medicines and costly food. At 
last she died. Now he is ill. Folks tell that 
since he cannot earn, he has been forced to 
borrow money that now he cannot pay. So 
he is going to lose his flock of sheep and goats. 
Then what will they do for food and raiment? 
And how can he get the five hundred francs 
he owes?”’ 

“‘Five hundred francs!’’ breathed Mavis, 
as she lovingly fingered her lace work. 

Next moment she sprang to her feet. ‘‘Carl, 
thou canst watch the flock for a while. Iam 
going.’’ 

*‘Going? Where to?”’ 

‘*To the chalet upon Eagle Ridge to sell my 
lace piece.”’ 

At this Carl came forward and put his arm 
about her. ‘‘And then thou art going to give 
the money to Berthold? How, then, about 
the new dress for thyself, the lace shawl for 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A Page of Designs for Easter Souvenirs 
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Test Problems for the Fourth Grade 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


These problems were given to a Fourth B Grade in Indianapolis. 


Teachers of fourth grades wiil find them convenient for drill. 


TEST I 

1. My mother paid $.65 for my geography ; 
$.38 for my arithmetic; $.42 for my reader 
and $.10 for my speller. How much did my 
books cost ? 

2. In one term at school I bought 6 tablets 
at 4 cents each. My pencils and pens cost 
me 12 cents. How much did I pay for all? 

3. My mother went to market last Satur- 
day with $2.85. She spent $1.65 for grocer- 
ies and 8 cents for street car fare. How 
much money had she left? 

4, An open street car has room for 6 per- 
sons on each seat. If the car contains 13 
seats how many people can be seated? The 
conductor collected 95 fares. How many 
people were standing? 

5. I use 2 street car tickets each school 
day. My tickets cost me 4centseach. How 
much do I pay for street car fare in one 
school week. 

6. Your sewing teacher furnishes you with 
toweling at 12cents ayard. Sheallows each 
girl one yard. How much will it cost to buy 
enough toweling for a class of 24 


much wood will be left of the 1000 pieces 
sent the school? 

3. How many hours in a school day which 
begins at half-past eight and closes at 12 
o’clock? Make a drawing to show where the 
hands of the clock are at twenty minutes af- 
ter ten o’clock. 

4. How much money was invested by a 
class of children, if 27 bought geographies 
at 65¢c each and the rest paid $1.80 for rented 
books ? 

5. What is saved by buying a package of 
25 stamped envelopes for 58¢ when the en- 
velopes cost $c and the stamps for mailing 
2c each? 

6. John earned $5. He spent $14 for a 
hat, $? for gloves, and $2.50 for shoes. 
What was left after paying his bill? 

7. Mary’s bank held three half-dollars, 
five quarters, seven dimes, five nickels and 
seven cents. How much money was in the 
bank? 

8. What amount of money must be added 
to $275 to buy a piano for $550? 


9. Twelve men own land valued at $30, - 
000. What is the value of each man’s share, 
if shares are equal? 

10. How many packages of 4 oz. each can 
be made from 8 lbs. of tea? 

11. A market-dealer sold the apples from 
a barrel containing 24 bu. How many half- 
pecks of apples did he sell? 

12. A farmer’s wife in one week gathered 
184 doz. eggs. She used 24 doz. and sold 
the remainder at 45¢c a dozen. What did she 
realize on the eggs? 

13. How many yards of fence-wire will 
be required to go around the top of a fence 
inclosing a chicken-yard 32 ft. by 18 ft. ? 

14. Divide 37,863 by 9. 

15. Multiply 690 by 78. 


Teacher select eight problems. 


TEST III 

1. (a) Write in Roman numerals 99. 

(b) Write in figures sixteen thousana 
fifty-nine. 
(ec) Write in figures LXXIX. 

2. A man paid $96 for a watch, $7 for re- 
pairs, and sold it at a loss of $17. For what 
did he sell it? 

3. I paid 65 cents for meat; 





girls? 

7. Mary’s mother 
chairs at $1.35 each. 
did they cost her? 

8. If 5 barrels of flour weigh 
980 pounds, how many pounds 
will one barrel weigh? 

9, A pane of glass in a window 
at our school measures 36 inches 
wide and 43 inches long. How 
many square inches in the pane? 

10. Add: 

794 
632 
565 
O8o 


o44 1. 


bought 6 
How much 
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MAKING A DRINKING CUP 


Cut an 8} inch square of white paper. 


134 2. Fold as shown in picture (1). 


655 
386 


11. From 6,405 subtract 697. 4 
12. Multiply 5,608 by 43. : 
14. Divide 98,680 by 4. 
Teacher select eight problems. 5. 
Each fundamental process should 6 
be represented. : 
Time: 8:55 to 10:00. 


TEST II 
1. The boys in the wood-making 
class have wood that measures 2 9. 


3. Turn as in picture (2). 
square corner make a dot on each edge as in (2). 
Fold the right hand corner to the dot on the 
left hand side of the paper. (3) 
Fold the left corner to the right hand dot. (4) 
Separate and fold down the upper points as in 
the picture at the top of the page. 
7. How wide is the top of the cup? The bottom? 
8. How high is the cup? 

How many cups has your class made? 





in. by 1 in. They want to use 
2in. by 2 in. Make a drawing 
to represent the wood and mark 
the part they need. How much 


more than 4 in. do they need? - 7) 7) 
How much will they cut off? 
(Use rulers. ) 
2. There are 59 boys in a work- tinssiaalaeieamanatdieiel 
From “First Journeys in. Numberltand”” Copyright, 1911, Scott, Foresman & Co, Used by 


room. If each boy uses 9 pieces 
of wood during the term, how 











permission of the publishers, Scott, Foresman & Co, 


34 inches from the 


$1.20 for butter; 25 cents for 
celery; 5 cents for soap. How 
much change will I receive from 
a five-dollar bill? 

4. Divide 300 books equally 
among 4 schools. What number 
of books does each school receive ? 

5. What will five hats cost, at 
$3.75 each ? 

6. 196 pounds of Christmas 
candy were packed into 7 boxes 
of equal size. How many pounds 
were put into each box? 

7. Show where the hands of a 
clock are when it is 15 minutes 
past 11 a. m. 

8. A coal dealer bought 7 tons 
of coal for $56, and sold it for 
$12 a ton. Did he gain or lose, 
and how much? 

9. A farmer raised 375 bushels 
of wheat. He sowed 79 bushels 
and sold 85 bushels) How many 
bushels had he left? 

10. I bought a farm for $7,650 
and sold it so as to gain $2,090. 
For how much did I sell it? 

11. Washington was born in 
1732. In what year was he 59 
years old? 

12. How many yards of wire 
netting will be required to enclose 
a flower garden 12 feet long and 
8 feet wide? Make a drawing 
(scale 4 inch to a foot). 

13. There are 72 oranges in a 
box. How many are left after 4 
dozen are sold? 

14. I received $1.85 in change 
in four pieces. What were they? 

Teacher select 8 problems. 


(4) 
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FOR MARCH WINDS 






















It will really never matter 
If March winds your 
| windows batter 
For Im a Windy Wedge 
And I'll hold your 
window led 6. 


- 


Make Win ie Wedges 

from. shingles, fal id CC or’ 
. With gay 
colors 
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How to Conduct a Kite Tournament 














Charles M. Miller 


Assistant Supervisor Manual Training, Public 
Schools, Los Angeles; Author of ‘‘Kite- 
craft and Kite Tournaments’’ 


ITE making and flying is a good, clean, 
kK healthful sport. It brings out inven- 
tive faculties, and the tournaments 

make for socializing influences. 

The tenth annual kite tournament in Los 
Angeles differed a little from former contests, 
inasmuch as the city was divided into about 
six complete tournaments, some of which 
were nearly as large as the former combined 
affairs. There were in addition to these sev- 
eral individual school kite-day contests. The 
whole city was not districted, but in districts 
where there was sufficient interest, a tourna- 
ment was arranged. 

In some districts twenty-five or more 
schools participated, in others as few as five. 
There were over a hundred entrants from 
some schools. As in all previous tourna- 
ments, no monetary prizes were given, but a 
badge and diploma were awarded to each 
winner. The diplomas are small, in size 54 
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BY CHARLES M. MILLER 
by 84 inches; they aresimple, merely stating 
the name of the winner, the school to which 
he belongs, the event, and the district. The 
date and the signatures of the Manual Train- 
ing Supervisor and the Assistant Supervisor 
were placed at the bottom. 

In order that some idea of the preparation 
for a tournament may be given, let us follow 


tance of the interested schools. In rural 
communities, two or three adjoining schools 
might combine for a kite meet, or the in- 
dividual school could arrange its own pro- 
gram of events. Some suggestions will be 
given later, from which a dozen or more 
events may be selected for a first attempt. 
It is advisable to select such events as one is 
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this district throughout. <A principal who 
had been interested in kite meets for some 
time called up a few of the principals of ad- 
joining districts. It was agreed toarrange a 
meeting of all the principals of that section 
of the city. Atthis meeting it was decided 
to hold a tournament for that section at 
some central location within walking dis- 
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’ Fig.5 


Diagrams Showing Construction of Some of the Popular Kites Used in the Tournament 











Race for the Highest Flight in One, Three, and Ten Minutes 
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sure he is able to handle. 

The Assistant Supervisor of Manual Train- 
ing, being interested in kitecraft, was asked 
to outline alist of events for the Boyle 
Heights District. The list was mimeo- 
graphed and posted in a conspicuous place 
in each school building of the section. The 
same person was asked to select judges and 
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Uncle Sam Kite 


to make such rules as were necessary for 
some of the events. Usually, three judges 
were named for a group of five 


children have them at cost, which will ap- 
proximate a cent apiece or so; others get 
some near-by store to handle the materials 
at a small profit. 

In a large city, department stores are glad 
to use the occasion to carry these supplies as 
drawing cards to their toy departments. 
Good spruce sticks of straight grain are both 
light and tough, desirable qualities for kite 
frames. 

- Some of the events scheduled were as 
follows: 

I. Artistic Kites. 

a. Most artistic of all the kites. 
b. Most artistic of taillers, star, etc. 
c. Best decorated of taillers, star, box, 
etc. 
d. Color harmony. 
II. Form Kites. 
a. Best insect kite. 
b. Best animal kite. 
c. Best bird kite. 
d. Best flower kite. 
e. Best boy, girl, ete. 

III. Strong Pulling. 

a. Strongest pulling kite four feet and 
under. 

b. Strongest pulling kite over four feet. 

ec. Strongest pulling kite, dragon kite, 
or kites in tandem. 
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Triple Tailler 
The spine Is extended to carry three ordinary taillers 


c. Aeroplane models. 
VII. Small Kites (must fly). 
a. Smallest taillers. 





events. For the testing of pull by 
the kites, a loop is made in the kite 
string and the hook of spring scales 
is attached. 

Records should be kept of the 
different trials, unless succeeding 
ones fall below a previous one for 
the same kite. Ifa large kite pulls 
more than will be registered by one 
scale, hook two scales to the same 
line and add the two registrations. 

High flying should be judged at a 
distance of one-eighth of a mile or so 
from the contestants. A side view 
is much more accurate than any other. 

After plans have been laid out by 
the director, the schools make definite 
announcement in each room, sug- 
gesting what might be made, and 
how to get sticks, paper, and string. Some 





schools buy a bundle of sticks and let the 








Artistic Kites Proudly Exhibited by Their Owners 


Far to the right is a star and crescent kite, and near the center is a 
bow kite, while just below is a house kite, that some of the boys call 


a bull dog 


d. Highest flying single kite. 
e. Highest flying tandem. 
f. Highest flying in one 








Some Odd Kites Made for the Tournament 


The checked kite was woven with black and white strips of paper; not 
practical but original. Just above it is a patriotic kite with a paper 
flag. To the right is an Irish kite of green paper and a gold harp. 
Still farther to the left is 
one with the initials of the school for decoration. 


Farther to the left may be seen a boy kite. 





minute ; three minutes ; 
ten minutes. 
IV. Balloons, Parachutes, 
etc. 
a. Highest ascension of 
hot air balloon. 
h. Prettiest balloon. 
ce. Best parachute. 
d. Best parachute 
shower. 
e. Suspended 
from kite line. 
V. Dragon Kites. 
a. Chinese dragon kite. 
b. Taillers dragon kite. 
c. Japanese square kite. 
VI. Aeroplane Kites. 
a. Aeroplane kite. 
b. Gliders. 


banners 








b. Smallest star. 
c. Smallest box. 
d. Smallest butterfly, ete. 

Two of the photographs show the 
boys and girls who had brought their 
kites forward to answer a call from 
the movie man who wanted a reel of 
kites. They were waiting for in- 
structions. The wind had dropped 
for a time. These pictures do not 
show a tenth of the kites, and do not 
show all the kinds. 

One does not need a second look to 
recognize the prevailing kind of kite 
chosen or the decorative design. No 
matter how explicit directions are 
given for other and new kites, the 
two-stick taillers always constitute 
three-fourths of the kites present. 
As the tailler is so popular it might be well 
to include some suggestions on the con- 
struction of a good model. 

The best tailler has two equal-sized sticks, 
called the spine and bow. If the sticks are 
straight spruce, pieces }’’x3’’x from 8 to 4 feet 
are excellent. If the three-foot redwood 
shake is used, these too should be split out 
one-half inch wide. The bow is placed in 
front of the spine and down one-fifth of the 
distance from the top of the spine. 

If the spine is three feet, place the bow 
down about 24 inches. If the three-foot red- 
wood shake is used, split out sticks one-half 
inch wide. The two pieces are locked with 
a small-sized string and are not nailed to- 
gether. 

After winding diagonally to the right and 
left across the two sticks, wind vertically,so 
as to draw the other windings tight. In 
Fig. I, a-c is one-fifth of a-b; c-e must be 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Teaching Citizenship and Government 


BY LEWIS 3S. MILs, A. M., 


VOTE : 


RDITOR’S 
uo} ¢ tizenship, 
for lhe vse of ¢ ‘onnecticut teache rs, 
“up lhe work gi ade by grade ‘ 
of ¢ 


Conn. 








ship for grades one, two, and 


habits of thought and action 
in children, and to enable 
them to project these habits 








into all their activities. ’’ 

‘The aim of the work for grade four is to 
continue the aim of the first three grades and 
to observe local signs of the several forms of 
vovernment under which we live. These 
uims have been explained and illustrated in 
lwo previous articles, 

‘To find what 
In grade 
been 


(he aim for grade five is, 
government is.’’ 
government have 
has been found that there are a 
forms of government, as home 


the purpose of 


four evidences of 
found. — It 
number of 
vovernment, school government, town gov- 
ernment, ete. ; also that there are still other 
forms, as clubs, societies, organizations, and 
companies, such as telephone and telegraph 
companies, and several others not here men- 
tioned. In grade five the evidence gathered 
in vrade foursis reviewed for each form of 
vovernment, and the purpose of each form 
iuken up as a problem to be worked out. 

We sometimes see “‘scarlet fever notices, ’’ 
or notices of some other contagious disease 
posted on the doors of houses, and we learn 
that the family is in ‘‘quarantine.’’ Again, 

« find that there are, in most villages and in 








The book is already in its second edition, 


three is, ‘‘To establish right 





Burlington, and Farmington, Connecticut 


Superintendent Mills is eminently fitted to present lessons on the teaching 
Last year he revised and rewrote “Citizenship and Government in Connecticut’? 
This is a thoroughly practical book on Citizenship, taking 


Classes in the teaching 


‘tizenship were conducted by Mr. Mills in the summer of 1917, at a Summer Institute held 
at Danbu rif, 


all our cities, rules about the disposal of gar- 
bage and sewage. We have‘ ‘fly campaigns’’ 
and ‘‘clean up days.’’ We have at schools 
individual drinking cups. We have hospitals, 
nurses, and doctors. All these things and 
many more of a similar nature pertain to 
health. The health officer 


There are laws against slander. 
homes for the poor and insane. 


dren. 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon, 


purpose of law is property protection. 

We see traffic officers stationed at bus) 
street crossings, directing people when to go 
and when to wait. There are rules abou 
driving on city streets, about driving on coun 
try roads, about getting on and off trolley 
cars. There are constables, bailiffs, police, 
and sheriffs to arrest those who attack others. 
There are 
There are 


homes for poor or abused or neglected chil 
All of these things and many more 





may visit the school while it 








is in session. We find that 
the State makes laws con- 
cerning health. We find 
that all these rules and laws 
concerning health aim to 
secure better health for us, 
or to protect and preserve 
health; hence one purpose 
of law is to protect health. 
In cities we see police- 
men pacing to and fro. Ifa 
persons are seen 
automobile or 
anything else, the police 
arrest the ones who are 
stealing. There are laws 
against marking or cutting 
public property. There are 
fire companies and fire chiefs and fire ward- 
ens. There are jails and prisons in which 
to put people who steal or damage the prop- 
erty of others. We find that there are 
many laws concerning property. We find 
that the laws protect property ; hence another 


person or 
stealing an 




















A Gathering of the Grand Army of the Republic on a Patriotic Holiday 


the G. A. 
Civil War 
country. 


R. is an organization for the purpose of keeping up the friendships established during the 
and for remembering and recalling to the public the men who gave their lives for their 
This organization is classed under Advantages and Conveniences 
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Teacher and Pupils 


An illustration of School Government which is listed under Advan- 


tages and Conveniences. 


pertain to the protection of the person; hence 
the third purpose of law is personal protection. 

Boys and girls have aright to go to school, 
to pass along the streets, and to enter certain 
public houses at the proper times, if they 
conduct themselves in a seemly manner. All 
citizens of the United States have a right to 
life and property as long as they obey the 
laws. Citizens have a right to own prop- 
erty and to worship as they wish, provided 
they break nolawsin so doing. The laws of 
each county, of each state, and of the nation 
protect citizens in the exercise of these 
rights; hence the fourth purpose of govern- 
ment is the protection of rights. 

On an automobile ride or even on a walk 
to school we may pass over a bridge costing’ 
so much that few families would have money 
enough to build it for their own convenience. 
The roads and streets which we daily use cost 
a great deal of money. In the same way we 
daily use and enjoy the post office, library, 
school, street lights, public parks, telephone, 
newspapers, magazines, money, and a great 
many other things. Wego to stores and buy 
tablets, pencils, and other things. All this is 
made possible by law and order; hence the 
fifth purpose of law is to secure advantages 
and conveniences. 

The five purposes of law are as follows: 

1. To protect health. 

2. To protect property. 

3. To protect the person. 

4. To secure and protect rights. 

To secure advantages and conveniences. 
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No one family alone could accomplish these 
things in acountry where there are so many 
people, and where some of them would take 
unfair advantage of others, or where some 














The Business of a Railroad Is Transportation 


would fail to contribute in any way toward 
the general advantage and protection of all, 
unless the voice of the people, which is the 
law, said, ‘‘Thou Shalt.’’ 

It becomes clear then, that government is: 

1. The people doing something. 

2. The voice of all the people speaking to 
each one of us. 

We may now see why persons are elected as 
town officers, constables, school committees, 
health officers, ete. ; why there are sheriffs, 
police, governors, and a president; why com- 
panies are organized with certain officers; 
why granges, clubs, and all organizations 
have officers. All these represent forms of 
government, and all are organized for one or 
more of the five purposes of government as 
given above. 

In town, county, state, and national gov- 
ernment, in borough and city government, 
the persons elected by the people for impor- 
tant positions must give much time and 
strength to the work. For this it is right 
that they should be paid. Again, the mate- 
rial used often costs a great deal of money. 
The materials for a new schoolhouse or fora 
new town hall, or for a new bridge, or books 
to use in schools, all cost money. To pay for 
these things there must be taxes. That 


is, each family helps pay for these things. 

In the above the whole scheme of govern- 
ment is included, namely, the people unite 
in some way for the things they wish or 
need, according to one or more of the five 
purposes of governments as indicated. They 
pay those who do the work and they pay for 
the materials used. 

The method in this grade is inductive 
through observation and inquiry. The follow- 
ing are some of the matters for observation 
and inquiry: 

I. Health. 


Who is the local health officer? 

Where may his yearly report be found? 

Find things he has done to promote the 
health of the locality. 

How may we help protect health? 

Find and learn one or more health rules. 

Find and read one or more county or state 
health laws. 


Mention things needing attention in order 


to protect health. 
II. Property Protection. 

Decide what property is. 

Differentiate between private and public 
property. 

List the many common ways in which prop- 
erty is injured. 

List many ways in which government pro- 
tects property. 

Our duty towards public property. 

How is your property and mine protected ? 

What has often happened to those who 
have not obeyed the laws respecting the 
property of other people? 


III. Personal Protection. 


In some places in the world people have to 
carry weapons for protection. 

What protects you and me on the way to 
school and on the way home? 

What protection is given us on busy street 
crossings in the city? 

How is your good name and mine protected ? 

How do automobile rules help _ protect 
people? 
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Name one or more trolley rules that help 
protect those who ride. 

There are rules on steam cars saying people 
should not ride on the platforms; why? 

There are signs posted at railroad crossings 
to help protect people. List other rules 
and methods of protecting people. 

IV. Protection of Rights. 

Boys and girls have a right to attend 
school. Where do they get this right? 

How may this right be enforced ? 

How do we all secure the right to travel 
the highway ? 

What must people who drive automobiles 
do before they have a right on the public 
highway ? 

In old times people were stopped at big 
bridges and required to pay before they 
could pass; why was this? Who pays 
for the bridges now ? 











The Country Store Comes under the Head of 
Advantages and Conveniences 


How may people lose many of their rights 
in school? On the roads? 

Name people who help secure rights to 
people who obey the law. 

What may happen to people who do not 
respect the rights of others? 


V. Advantages and Conveniences. 


How are the advantages of bridges secured 
for you? 


(Continued on page 71) 


An Inductive Lesson in Ventilation 


H. CLOSE, County Superintendent of Schools, Holmes County, Ohio 


BY FRANK 
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y <qgrd|N EVERY recitation there 
should be a definite purpose 
re, or end to be accomplished. 
Perhaps one of the most no- 
oe a, ticeable weaknesses found in 
- recitations is the marked lack 
of aim and definiteness. In this lesson the 
aim is to teach the class that the outlet for 
impure air should be at the floor and not the 
ceiling. To develop the topic and lead the 
pupils to the right conclusion, the recitation 
should be devoid of facts set forth by the 
teacher, and strong in demonstrations and 
questions that will guide the boys and girls 
from their present state and understanding 
to the end to be attained. 
In the beginning the class is found to be 
rather positive that the outlet should be at or 
near the ceiling. As a major premise, the 
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members of the class state that warm air 
rises, and they give proof by mentioning the 
upward currents from a hot stove, or a lamp 
chimney when the lamp is burning. It is 
even stated that the warm exhaled air can be 
seen to rise if one enters a place where the 
air is cold and sharp. The minor premise is 
that the lungs make the air breathed warmer 
than the general temperature. The conclu- 
sion naturally follows that the impure expired 
air rises, and the outlet in ventilation should 
be ator near the ceiling. Perhaps the average 
teacher at this point would ‘‘tell’’ the class 
the facts. A wise teacher will proceed thus: 

A glass jar is filled with water, and with 
a piece of pasteboard over its mouth it is 
inverted in a dishpan of water so the mouth 
of the jar extends just below the surface. 
One end of arubber tube is placed under the 


inverted jar, and Mary Jones, one of the pu- 
pils, is asked to blow into the other end. The 
water in the jar is quickly forced out. (See 
Illustration I. ) 

Question—What was in the jar a moment 
before Mary blew through the rubber tube, 
John? 

Answer—tThe jar was full of water. 

Q—What caused the water to leave the 
jar, Henry? 

A—Mary’s breath forced the water out. 

Q—Then what is in the jar now, Susie? 

A—the jar is full of air. 

Q—Where did the air in the jar come 
from, Henry? 

A—It came from Mary’s lungs. 

The teacher then puts forth the thought 
expression, ‘‘I wonder if the air in the jar is 
different from the general air of the room.’’ 
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IHlustration | 





ln continuing the line of investigation, she 
directs a member of the class to place under 
{he mouth of the inverted jar a piece of paste- 
hoard or tin, and then raise it to an upright 
position, allowing no water to enter. An- 
other jar containing just the ordinary air of 
the room is placed beside the one holding the 
exhaled air. The teacher then directs John 
tu light a match and thrust it into the jar con- 
taining the air of the room. 

()--What takes place, Mary’? 

A~ The not extinguished but 
continues to burn, 

Another burning match or 
near the top of the jar and then lowered 
lowly to the bottom ? 

(—-What did notice, Henry? 

A- The lower it was placed, the 
dimly it burned until near the bottom, when 
it was totally extinguished. 

(i—Why did it not burn as well at the bot 


match is 


splint is held 


you 
more 


tom as near the top? 

The question seems too difficult 
class, so the teacher says, ‘‘l know that you 
vill see something later in the recitation that 
Who will be the first 


, 


for the 


will help you answer. 
(0 solve the mystery ?’ 

John is now directed to place a burning’ 
match in the jar containing air exhaled from 
Vary’s lungs. 

(i—What éffect did the exhaled air have 
ipon the flame, Susie? 

A.—The flame was extinguished. 

The cover for the jar of expired air is left 
off for a minute or two; a‘burning match or 
splint is again tried; combustion is not sup- 
ported. 

(J—Why does Mary‘s breath, or at least 
a part of it, remain in the jar, Henry? 

A—lIt must be heavy, or at least heavier 
than air. 

‘The teacher then says, ‘‘I wonder what is 
in the air received from Mary’s lungs that 
makes it heavy.’’ (lf great care is taken the 
exhaled air can be poured into another jar, 
and again tested. In the whole exercise it 
is necessary to make sure that the air collected 
comes from the child’s lungs or the experi- 
menting will not be successful. ) 

Without drawing out a conclusion, the 
teacher proceeds. In this test it is necessary 
that two facts be stated to the class, one that 
an acid on any carbonate will form carbon 
dioxide, and the other that carbon dioxide 
will cause limewater to become milky, which 
isatest for this gas. To prepare limewater, 
put lime and water in a large bottle, shake 
well, let stand for a day or two, and the 
clear liquid will be the preparation. 

One of the members of the class places 
some common baking soda, which is a carbon- 


ate, in a test tube with a side delivery tube, 
and attaches a piece of rubber tubing to the 
side delivery. (An ordinary test tube can be 
used by having a one-hole cork, and a small 
glass tube to fit, or a two-hole cork, and use 
in addition a thistle tube.) Then a little vin- 
egar, Which contains acetic acid, is poured 
into the test tube, and a solid cork is quickly 
inserted, making the gas evolved pass through 


-the rubber tube attached. The gas, allowed 


to bubble through a little limewater, changes 
the clear color to a milky appearance. (See 
Illustration IT. ) 

()—-What gas will change clear limewater 
to a milky color, John 


Illustration II 
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A—Carbon dioxide will make limewater 
milky. 

()--As no other gas will make limewater 
milky, what gas was evolved, Susie? 


A The vas was carbon dioxide. 


Illustration III 
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Henry, one of the pupils, is asked to blow 
his breath through a rubber tube into clear 
limewater. (See Illustration III.) 

(—What has taken place, Mary ? 

A—The limewater has become milky. 

()—What isin Henry’s breath that makes 
limewater milky, Susie? 

A—It must be carbon dioxide. 

The teacher has at hand two small wide- 
mouthed bottles of the same size, and she re- 
quests John to prepare carbon dioxide and 
make it pass into one of the bottles, mouth 
up. (See Illustration IV). (Carbon dioxide 
can be collected by displacing water in the 
way that Mary’s expired air was collected, 
but a great deal of the gas generated is 
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Ilustration iv 
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wasted because of being absorbed in the 
water.) A burning match is placed at the 
top of the bottle and is soon extinguished, 
showing that the bottle is full, A burning: 
splint thrust into this bottle is quickly put out, 
but the bottle containing air supports com- 
bustion. Asmall lighted candle is placed in 
the bottle containing air, and the contents of 
the other bottle poured on it. The candle- 
light is extinguished, and by further testing 
with matches the bottle is found to be full 
of carbon dioxide, and the bottle from which 
it was poured contains air. After pouriny 
the carbon dioxide back and forth several 
times, the teacher proceeds to the conclusion, 

(J—What do you know about carbon diox- 
ide, Mary? 

A-—Carbon dioxide is colorless; so heavy 
that it can be poured; does not support com- 
bustion, and makes limewater milky. 

(J—Can any one answer the question left 
unanswered earlier in the recitation ? 

A--Yes; pour a little limewater in the 
hottom of the jar, and if it becomes milky, 
carbon dioxide was formed by the burning: 
splint, and that settled to the bottom, causiny 
the flame to be extinguished. 

This exercise is performed. 

(3— Will you compare exhaled air with 
carbon dioxide, Susie? 

A—Yes, it has so much carbon dioxide that 
flames are extinguished, and it can be poured 
from one vessel to another. 

(J— How does the carbon dioxide get in the 
air breathed, Henry? 

A—lIt is formed in the body by the burn- 
ing or oxidation of the food, as in the burn- 
ing of the splint, and thrown off by the lungs. 

()——-Where does the greater part of the ex- 


‘haled air go, John? 


A—It goes to the floor, a great deal as if 
water were poured. 

(J—In a poorly ventilated room, where one 
oil or gas lamp is near the ceiling and the 
other near the floor, and both have been 
burning for several hours, what difference is 
noticed in their brightness, Susie? 

A-—-The one at the floor burns more dimly 
because of the carbon dioxide that settles. 

(J—Where should the outlet be in ventila- 
tion, Henry ? 

A—It should be at or near the floor. 


NOTE: The outlined plan of teaching and experi- 
menting has been used successfully, not only with car- 
bon dioxide but with oxygen, and along other lines 
that touch upon hygiene, geography, or agriculture. 

‘’he conclusion developed in this inductive lesson is 
based upon the carbon dioxide theory of vitiated air, 
and is incomplete because of not touching upon tem- 
perature, humidity, and air movements, which many 
authorities consider the most important factors in 
ventilation. The theory of the complete diffusion of 
the carbon dioxide is not taken into consideration. 
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Adventures of the Wish Twins IX 
Drawn by Florence England Nosworthy 
Mount these pictures on a card and let the pupils use it in turn for Oral and Written Language Lessons. 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of “The 
Pixie in the House,”’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny 





LUCY LOCKET 


Lucky Locket 

Lost her pocket, 

Kitty Fisher found it; 
Nothing in it, 

Nothing in it 

But the binding round it. 

Draw Lucy Locket dressed for a walk, 
with hat and coat on, looking for the lost 
pocket, 

THE LOST POCKET 
Lucy Locket was a careless girl. 
Her pocket was ripped from her dress. 
She did not stop to sew her pocket. 
It ripped more every day. 
One day she lost her pocket. 
She looked up stairs and down stairs. 
She looked outdoors for the lost pocket. 

Draw the pocket and all the articles that 
were in it. 

FINDING THE POCKET 


Lucy Locket cried one day. 
She cried over her lost pocket. 
Kitty Fisher said, ‘‘I will look for it.” 
They looked everywhere for the pocket. 
They found it near the barn. 
They found it by a haystack. 
Cut and paste the barn, Lucy, Kitty, and 
the haystack. 
LOSING THINGS 
Lucy Locket lost her pocket. 
There was nothing in it when it was 
found. 
There were many things in it when it 
was lost. 
Only the binding was left. 
Lucy Locket lost her pencil. 
One day she lost her hair ribbon. 


Cotton-Tail,’’ ‘‘Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ ete. 





How tc Use the Lessons 


1. Paste the lessons on cards and dis- 
tribute them among pupils for sight read- 
ing exercises. 

2. Give the cards to pupils for seat work 
lessons. Tell them to copy the sentences 
and illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may write the stories on 
the blackboard for pupils to use as sight 
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reading lessons or as models from which 
to copy. 

4. The teacher may dictate the stories 
for the pupils to write, 
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She lost her pocket with ten cents in it. 
This pocket was in her apron. 
She has pockets on her coat too. 

Write a story about Lucy Locket. Tell 
where she lost her pocket and what was in 
it. Tell about Kitty’s finding the pocket; 
tell where it was found. 


LITTLE BETTY BLUE 


Little Betty Blue 

Lost her holiday shoe; 

What can little Betty do? 
Give her another 

To match the other, 

And then she may walk in two. 

Soon after Lucy Locket lost her pocket she 
met Betty Blue who had lost her shoe. Who 
will find the lost pocket? Who will find the 
lost shoe? Write a short story about the chil- 
dren and cut and paste the shoe. 


WINDS IN MARCH 


Ah! hear the wind blow, 
And see the deep snow! 
Where now are the birds we loved to 


hear sing? 


Lucy LocKet 
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They’re where ’tis warm, 
They’re free from all harm, 
They’ll come back again in the spring, 
in the spring! 
Cut and paste birds flying back in the 
spring. 
MARCH BREEZES 


March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 


Cut and paste a border of daffodils, a 
border of kites, and a windmill blown by 
March breezes. 


FLOWERS IN MARCH 


Daffy-down-dilly is now come to town, 
With a petticoat green and a bright yel- 
low gown. 


Draw and color a daffodil, a dandelion, 
and a violet. Cut and paste snowdrops and 
pussy willows. Make a March calendar with 
daffodils above it and a March hare below. 


A MARCH WINDMILL 


Blow, wind, blow, and go, mill, go! 
That the miller may grind his corn; 
That the baker may take it, 
And into rolls make it, 
And send us some hot in the morn. 
Cut and paste the windmill, the miller, 
and the baker with a pan of rolls. 


BIRDS IN MARCH 


Once I saw a little bird, 

Sitting on a cherry tree, 
And its little song I heard, 

While its eye it winked at me. 
Then I whispered and I said, 

‘Little Birdie, please to stay;” 
But it shook its tiny head, 

And directly flew away. 
Cut and paste a bird-house on a post or in 

a cherry tree. 


THE SKIPPER 


“Skipper, skipper, whither bound?” 
‘“To Providence, and throughthe sound.” 
‘The storm is fierce; have you no fear?” 
‘‘The Guide of all is ever near.” 
The skipper is a sea captain. 
paste him and his ship. 
IN THE CHERRY TREE 
Pit, pat, well-a-day, | 
Little Robin flew away; 
Where can little Robin be? 
Gone into the cherry tree. 
Draw the bird in the tree. 
cherries red. 


Cut and 


Color the 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectograph ‘copies of thi i i 
; ed copies of this outline may be given to s . 
this , \ pupils to trace, color, eut, and : | 
pr iptoe : eg , F 3 » and mount. Luey's hair is black ya d hon: . 
— ef ooo tedagpaba pe an Her fur cuffs and gloves are white and her dress is scarlet and white She = renee a 1 { . lee pasa" 
asasc A > See as ? A . . pil et, v¢ . ’ > fears sce e a3°4 tand orav . 
cariet eage. ve bag is a soft cream color, with orange flowers having blue centers, and orange ribbor : rl Maia | Stay shot 
outline is Little Tommy Titi neieuen , is. ie subject. for the April 




















Lucy Locket 
Lost her pocket, 

Kitty Fisher found it; 
Nothing in it, 
Nothing in it 

But the binding round it. 








Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, postpaid, 
at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen, 
but if desired orders may be made up of an assortment 
of Mother Goose Ou’lines and the double page posters, 
as shown on pages 40 and 41, at the prices quoted 
for each. Both of these features appear in our pages 
every month, 


Bess ldrvce L leavelac ed 
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A Sugar Party and Its By-Products 


IN aroma of melting snows and 
brown leaves and the scents 
from fragrant forest trees 
were wafted toward us as the 
door opened. Forty-five ex- 

5 ia pectant children, revealing 
nationalities ranging from kinky African 
darkness to Scandinavian fairness, were 
seated in the usual rows of the conventional 
schoolroom. All eyes faced front, for on a 
long, low table stood a gas-plate, and on the 
gas-plate stood a large granite kettle, and in 
the granite kettle puffed and steamed and 
gurgled and bubbled exactly one gallon of 
real maple syrup. Beside it were big spoons, 
ladles, dippers, and rows of little shining 
tins which had been brought by the children, 
for this was their party. On every desk lay 
a clean sheet of white paper, and on each 
sheet of paper had been placed, with start- 
ling horizontal precision, a teaspoon. One 
somehow connected these teaspoons with two 
glass bowls on a near-by stand, which were 
filled with a sweet, thick fluid of a wonder- 
ful golden hue. 

Just a week ago Miss P had received a 
letter from her home in the western part of 
the state, saying that the buckets had been 
taken down from the attic, and that every- 
thing was being scrubbed, for the maple 
sugar season was at hand. Awakened mem- 
ories inspired her to promise the children a 
maple sugar party. First, though, they must 
find out about the making of maple sugar, 
for of course to have a sugar party one must 
know what to use and how to use it. Worth- 
while hunting became the game, with chil- 
dren for the hunters, and the sugar-camp, 
its charms, its secrets, its magic springtime 
spells, for the hunted. And what if these 
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little hunters were only eight and nine years 
old? They had been taught the sources of 
knowledge, they knew their hunting grounds, 
and thither they scurried. The school read- 
ing-books, the children’s department at the 
library, home books, big brothers and sisters, 
fathers, mothers, and grandparents were be- 
sieged. Information and material of all 
sorts began to come in, and now the day for 
the party had arrived. 

Along the blackboard tray were arranged 
tools for tapping trees, diminutive tree- 
trunks which had been tapped, a kettle hung 
on three poles, showing the old-fashioned 
way of ‘‘boiling down,’’ pictures of the 
sugar-camp and of the processes of making, 
and illustrative drawings by the children. 

Of course the present-day party must al- 
ways offer some entertainment, and for this 
also the children were prepared; but before 
the intellectual part of the program, cup- 
bearers were delegated to pass down the 
aisles with bowls of syrup, and each child 
was allowed to dip his spoon into the con- 
tents for just one taste. 

A group of pupils, which had been drilled 
by one of their number, read from a library 
book a selection on the process of making 
maple sugar. Grandfather’s letter on the 
same subject was also read. In previous dis- 
cussions the subject had been divided into 
four parts. 

1. Getting ready to make the maple syrup and 
sugar. 

2. Tapping the trees. 

3. Getting the sap. 

4. Boiling the sap. 


The pictures which had been collected had 


been grouped under these same topics, and 
the children’s illustrative drawings about the 


room also had been arranged under the same 
heads. 

The following questions had been prepared, 
and each child was anxious to prove that he 
could answer them, for all had taken part in 
collecting the information. 

1. What time of the year is maple syrup and sugar 
made? 

. Where is it made? 

How are the pails taken to the trees? 

How are the trees tapped? 

How is sap gathered in the woods? 

5. What is done with the sap when it reaches the 
sugar house? 

7. Tell all you can about how the sap is boiled. 

8. Why does so much steam come from the sugar 
house when the syrup is being made? 

9. What is done with the syrup when it is boiled 
enough? 

10. Where did our syrup come from? 

On the blackboard was the following spell- 
ing lesson: 

maple—Maple sap comes from maple trees. 

sap—Sap is boiled into syrup. 

sugar— Maple sugar is made from syrup. 

boil—It is made by boiling. 

like—We all like maple sugar. 

A small map of Massachusetts was tacked 
on the bulletin board with two brass headed 
pins in it, one marking the town in the west- 
ern part of the state whence the syrup had 
come, and the other showing the city of 
Worcester, where, on this eventful day, that 
syrup was even now being converted into 
sugar. 

The bubbling mass in the kettle was all 
this time getting thicker and thicker, and 
squads were formed by rows, so that each 
one might do his ‘‘bit’’ in stirring and stir- 
ring and stirring. Finally the supreme mo- 
ment for ladling arrived, and every shining 
little tin was filled with that wonderful 
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creamy substance like which there truly is 
no equal. But this was not a sugar party 
just for Miss P’s own room, for after the 
little tins had made little cakes of sugar, 
and a child from each row had ‘‘served’’ his 
row, a vote was taken as to who should be 
sent to the different rooms to distribute the 
remaining cakes among the teachers. Mary 
was chosen, ‘‘because she would do it well.’’ 
The children themselves counted the teachers 
in the building, ‘‘seven on this floor’’ being 
corrected by another, who added, ‘‘But there 
are two helpers, and there are eight up 
stairs; and Oh, Miss P, we mustn’t forget 
Mr. D, the janitor.’’ 

In the midst of this interesting process 
one of the group was not too preoccupied to 
show the visitor where one might wash her 
hands, to present her a paper towel, and to 
show her where to put that article when dis- 
carded—spontaneous little attentions which 
seemed ordinary routine. 

What was the magic of this community 
atmosphere? What the magic of this con- 
sideration one for another, the self-helpful- 
ness, self-dependence, initiative, and spon- 
taneity? It surely was not maple syrup 
which had sweetened the occasion, for there 
were too many responses which showed that 
the ‘‘reactions’’ were from the ‘‘nervous 


q?.- 


system.’’ There had been a fine spirit of 
give and take in some original story work 
from pictures, when Lena thought Martha 
had put in too many ‘‘ands,’’ and George had 
asked Lena please to say ‘‘just’’ instead of 
‘Sest,’’ which Lena dutifully did. John had 
said he thought she might have read a little 
louder, and was corrected by Thomas, who 
said, ‘‘She wasn’t reading, John, she was 
just talking.’’ Ellen had vouchsafed, ‘‘I 
think you put in too lots of ands,’’ where- 
upon Pearl had interpolated, ‘‘Ellen, you 
should say too many.’’ Nils was compli- 
mented on his ability to make himself un- 
derstood, and Alice for telling a good story, 
but the critic who said the story was ‘‘more 
better’’ put himself in line for a correction. 
The teacher had listened closely, occasionally 
offering a word of correction or quietly stat- 
ing who ‘‘had the floor. ”’ 

During the morning the children had used 
with utmost ease such words and expressions 
as ‘‘brace and bit,’’ ‘‘distributed,’’ ‘‘evap- 
orator, ’’ ‘‘rectangular vat, ’’ and ‘‘white-lined 
storage vat.’’ The vocabulary had been vis- 
ibly and audibly extended. 

Through what process was all this attain- 
ment? What was the secret of it all? The 
visitor was contemplative, and with contem- 
plation came vision. Why, there was no 
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secret! It was all apparent and therefore 
magical. There was no hidden, mysterious 
thing which the teacher knew should be 
learned, but which the pupils did not under- 
stand, caring even less. On the contrary, 
there had been a veasen for doing things; 
there had been a motive to the children for 
it all, and it was a social motive. There had 
been an incentive for reading in books; for 
seeking information; for preparing to read 
well aloud; for writing letters; for learning 
to write ‘‘titles;’’ for the composition of 
lucid questions; and for the legible writing 
of the same, with appropriate capitalization 
and punctuation. There had been inspiration 
and imagination back of the illustrative 
drawings, and for the written work which 
would follow the oral. An account of ‘‘The 
Party,’’ and the spelling lesson, would all 
be brought together in a booklet which could 
be carried home and exhibited. Every ex- 
ercise had been co-operative. In every in- 
stance a child had been the leader. There 
had been group loyalty, and group responsibil- 
ity growing out of individual responsibility. 

Surely such a harvest of formal knowledge 
would satisfy the most stereotyped, and the 
by-products, which make for education in its 
best and truest sense, will gladden the heart 
of the Believer. 








NSN HILD activity must 
as \ be used to help the 
4A teacher and parent 
See) | in the educational 
YWNAY } training of chil- 
t= dren, but it must 
be rightly harnessed to the pro- 
gram. We must seek for the 
explanation of play in the study 
of evolution, the general princi- 
ples of which are now accepted. 
Play might be defined as the 
expression of awakening instincts. 
If during the period of activity of 
any instinct the environment is 
favorable for its manifestation, 
a habit is formed, which survives 
after the instinct has faded away. 
Then let us keep in mind the ex- 
pression of instinct that gives rise 
to habit. It is at this period that 





should not the work of any man 
be analogous to the play of a 
child? 

It is by play that the individu- 
ality of the child is developed. 
Remember the crude attempts at 
housekeeping we tried when 
we were girls! How a rock and 
a broken bit of china became our 
dining-table! And what a real 
table! Then does not play de- 
velop the imagination? 

Even in ancient times play had 
an important place in man’s life. 
The ancients modeled toothsome 
dainties into the forms of letters, 
and thus made the children 
“‘swallow the alphabet.’’ Plato 
urged state legislation in regard 
to the games of children. The 
Greek games were divided into 





children must get the activity of 
work, and play is work. Play in- 
volves harder work, a greater out- 


games of the nursery, gymnastic 
games at school, and social games 
of mature life. Erasmus sug- 





put of energy than drudgery ; but 


gested overcoming the ‘‘tedious 
drill’’ by an ‘‘attractive method. ’’ 





drudgery becomes play when it is 
concealed by interest. In the 


Comenius taught the child by 





early part of a child’s life the 


means of objects, pictures, and 





habit of work must be formed if 
the children are to grow into 


puzzles. Rabelais, in defiance to 
the customs of his time, proposed 





strong, active men and women. 


to teach by play and amuse- 
ments. 





To a true genius work is play; it 
is his life, into which he puts his 




















So much for the history and 





whole soul. Given health, oppor- 
tunity for initiative, freedom, 
the absence of fatigue, why 
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the why of play. Now, how can 
we introduce this play into the 
classroom? First, watch the ehild 
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in free play. Then take the essential ele- 


of the game and convert them into 


Fe 
PHi@ Tit 


classroom yvames, ‘These elements are pur- 


puse, cile rest, and action. Almost any child- 
vame can be modified and used in the school- 
room to teach truth. ‘The 
vame must be within the mental vrasp of the 


child, and it must be adapted to the age of the 


some lesson or 


little one, 

‘There are many types of games for pri- 
mury grades, constructive, destructive, na- 
ture, collecting, imitating, dramatic, wuess- 
ing, musical, puzzles, and riddles. From such 
uvariety it is easy to get just the game needed 
for Our purpose, Whether it be a device in 
number or merely a recreation game. 

Many games of the classroom are only de- 
vices when correlated with schvol work; yet 
the suggested activity is for the most part 

pontaneous, and may be taken advantage of 
without destroying the essential elements of 
venuine play. 

Who has not known the listless child who 
its in school as though in a stupor while a 
dull reading lesson is going on? By and by 
the teacher says, ‘“‘Let’s play Butterflies. ’’ 
That child sits up, his eyes sparkle, he be- 
comes interested. What a splendid chance 
that game will afford to teach him some les- 
on! But donot let the child know your 
object in playing the game. 

One teacher says you must be very sure of 
your discipline before attempting a game. In 
au really interesting game the confusion is 
orderly, and not chaotic; there is no need for 
repressive discipline. 

Recently I played I was blind, and required 
all the pupils to read the lesson to me. To 
the children it was a game, but I was after 
better expression, and I got it, too. I have 
seen a ‘‘make-believe dumb’’ teacher carry 
on a very successful number lesson, 

Take the games the children play on the 
yround& and convert them into phonic, num- 
ber, word, or language games. Take an imag- 
inary walk with the pupils and have them, 
one by one, guess what they saw, as the 
teacher sounds the word or describes the ob- 
ject. You will need very little ingenuity. 
Remember you are using the game or device 
tu stimulate interest. However, do not have 
it all play: follow the game with a_ short 
snappy drill, to fix the lesson in mind. 

Children love music and rhythm, Use sing- 


ing’ games in your muscular movement writ- 
ing lessons to regulate the strokes. Use sing- 
ing games for recreation. ‘To teach a new 
word have pupils sometimes sing the word up 
and down the scale. And, by the way, in 
teaching the scale, the children tire of do, re, 
mi, and one, two, three. Try singing the seale 
by imitating a crow: caw, caw, caw; aecow: 
MLOO, TOO, WOO; @ sheep: baa, baa, bau rae | 
train: choo, choo, choo. These are games for 
pure fun, to overcome fatigue and _ restless- 
ness. You know when your class needs one. 

There is an excellent little ‘‘quieting 
game’’ we play when the children are noisy 
and restless. Let one pupil skip softly and 
touch the one in the room who is the quietest. 
Then that one takes up the game, and so on, 
till pretty soon all are perfectly quiet. That 
game does more good than talking and fuss- 
ing from the teacher, 

Dramatization is play, let us use it; it adds 
zest to school work. ‘The story becomes rea! 
for the time; the child actually lives it, put- 
ting his whole life into it. The child’s im- 
agination is developed, he learns to express 
himself, and to use good English forms. ‘The 
teacher can find common faults in English, 
during the dramatization, and make note of 
them to be drilled in correct form later. The 
child, in putting himself in the place of an- 
other, learns to forget himself; he may 
go through life without sensitiveness 
and self-consciousness. He learns to face 
people and express his own thoughts and 
ideas. Good expression in reading is readily 
gained from ‘‘playing’’ the lesson. 

One teacher asks, ‘‘Well, how do you go 
about it?’’ I reply, ‘‘Gradually.’’ 

The first lesson of the first day of school 
is the starting point. We start with a single 
word, come, jump, hop, or the like. Let in- 
dividual pupils act the words. By the way, 
this is the basis of a blackboard reading les- 
son and a word drill, too. Day by day the 
sentences get longer, as John may hop. When 
I have perfect response and freedom, a short 
story or fable is told, and the children are 
encouraged to act it. Then longer stories are 
given, and stories more difficult, requiring a 
larger number of pupils and more time. 

We use our ingenuity and imagination for 
costumes and needed articles. The waste- 
basket can be used for many things. So can 
the chalk box, erasers, vases, and common 
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Directions~ By folding the paper several times,the unit may be repeate 
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articles in the schoolroom. We once used a 
cut-glass bottle for the ‘“Tiny Little Bear’s’’ 
howl of soup. Costumes add dignity and 


charm tothe play, but they are not necessary. 
’ 


A Few Sources of Games— 

Education by Plays and Games—Johnson., 

Education through Play —Curtis. 

Play in Education—Joseph Lee. 

Champlin’s Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 
Games and Sports. 

Games for the Playground, Home, School, 
and Gymnasium—Bancroft. 

Finger Plays—Poulsson. 

Play Life of the First Eight Years 
Palmer. 

Play, Its Value and Fifty Games—-Lamkin. 

Month by Month Plan Books for Primary 
Grades, 

Games for Siv- Year-Old 

Cat and Mouse, 

Hide-and-Seek. 

Puss-in-Corner, 

Witch-in-Jar. 

Drop Handkerchief (use perception cards 
for handkerchief). 

Tag. 

Lame Goose. 

Steal Stick. 

Follow the Leader. 

London Bridge, 

Games with balls, buttons, or bean bags. 


Children 


Good Stories for Dramutization 
Little Half Chick. 

Little Red Hen. 

Chicken Little. 

Fox and Grapes. 

Three Bears. 

Miller of the Dee. 

Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Gingerbread Man. 

Billy Bob Tail. 

Kpaminondas, 

Parts of Hiawatha. 

Pilgrims in America. 

Imitate Indians. 

Imitate Barnyard Animals. 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Sandman (Song and Game). 
Jack Frost (Song and Game). 
How Many Miles to Babylon ? 
Lady Moon. 

Mother Goose Rhymes. 
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An hour later, as the Wee Gray Pussy crept 


out from his warm hiding place at the foot of 


the Willow Tree, he said, “‘Good-by, kind Friend 


Willow Tree. Watch when another spring 


comes and see what a good gift comes to you be- 
cause you were kind to a stranger in trouble.” 

And when the snows of another springtime 
were melting away, and tha crocuses bloomed 
by the wall, a hundred wee vray pussies ran 
out along the willows and clung there, swaying 
in the wind. And now, every springtime, the 
little children gather pussy willows by the 
stream. 
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How the Pussies Came to the Willows 
By Phila Butler Bowman 
HK Wee Gray Pussy stretched himself hap- 
pily and said, “It is a wonderful March 
day! The snow is almost gone. There is a 
crocus by the wall. I will go for a fine walk.” 

So the Wee Gray Pussy started out, walking 
daintily on his cushioned feet. By and by he 
came to a wood, and he walked so far looking 
at a squirrel track that he lost his way. 

Little Boy walked inthe wood with his wooden 
eun. He played he was hunting for bears, and 
he walked softly over the snow patches and 
dead ferns. 

The Wee Gray Pussy saw Little Boy with his 
wooden gun stealing softly through the woods, 
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Picture Study- “Flower Girl in Holland” 


BY ALICE ROBINSON, Assistant Professor of Art, Ohio State University 


the wealth of 


that 
and the 
have had in 





Dutch people 


romance and 
the beauty of the tulip beds, 
with the numbers of painters 
Holland has produced, 
interest that the 


the beauty of the masses of bright flowers, 
which she carries so easily by means of her 
primitive burden bearer, make this an at- 
tractive subject for a painter. Strange that 
the Dutch painters did not discover it them- 
selves at least two centuries before! 


his Doctor of Laws from Harvard. 
had been a painter and, very naturally, the 
son had painted more or less all his youth. 
It just happened that in an art dealer’s in 
Chicago he saw some rather bad water color 
paintings, and made the remark that he 


His father 


could do as well himself. 








that an 


landscape painting, 
this generation 
should have been the first to 
paint tulips 


American of 


( ieorge Hitchcock intro- 
duced to the art world the 
possibilities of beauty in the 
flat streaks of vivid color of 





the tulip beds. He showed 


the quaint costumes of the 
peasant people and the har- 
mony of the simple line land- 
scape. He was essentially a 
painter of sunlight, and that 
his subjects happened to be 
tulips was merely an accident 
of place. That Dutch pictures 
became popular was the result 
of the exhibitions of his 
paintings in London and in 


Paris; and both dealers and the public made 
of Dutch pictures as much of a fad as the 
Dutchman in times past had made of the ademic degree from Brown University and Salon, 


bulb. The country of the Nether- 


lands was almost overrun with 
puinters bearing easels and huge 
painting umbrellas, to satisfy the 
demand. 


In this painting of the ‘‘Flower 
(iirl’’ we see a definite study of light 
ut a particular time of the day. We 
see long shadows across the road, and 
early morning sunbeams touching the 
meadows capriciously. Someone has 
said that it is almost impossible to be 
the first one up in the morning in 
Holland, and one of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
remarks about the country, ‘‘No 
misery is seen here; everyone is use- 
fully employed, ’’ would almost bear 
him out. The neatness of the Dutch 
maid, her pretty morning face, and 


"THERE is nothing aristocratic about art that it needs to be enshrined in gold and red plush, There is no mys- 
tery about it that common folks cannot understand. It is only sadly unfamiliar to the average American. We 
want to make the American child more familiar with it as a part of his public education.—Ella Bond Johnston. 


| OW shall we, who live in this new country, get on in a knowledge of art and develop it for. ourselves? First, 
we would say, to open our eyes to the natural beauty we have in America, and to take care of its preservation, 

for nature is the artist’s storehouse of beauty and his inspiration. We can demand that all our public works as | 

juildings, roads, parks, etc., shall be beautiful in design; we can demand, also, that the arts have an equal place 





The Art Institute, Chicago 


George Hitchcock was born in Providence. 
He intended to be a lawyer and took his ac- 


“FLOWER GIRL IN HOLLAND” 


The “Flower Girl in Holland” was painted 
| by George Hitchcock, a New England painter, 
| who is often spoken of as a “painter of sun- 
light.” He lived much of his life in Holland 
and owned a barge, “The Tulip,” in which he 
sailed up and down the canals, stopping here 
and there to paint the Dutch peasants or 


their pleasant landscapes. 
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This lesson and the large picture on the opposite page may be 

mounted and hung together where pupils can easily see and study 

them. Also the lesson may be written on the blackboard for chil- 

dren to copy and use in booklets with the miniature pictures given 
further on in this magazine. 


The art dealer took him up on 
what he said, and later Mr. 
Hitchcock was surprised to 
find that he could sell all he 
could paint. He recognized 
his technical limitations, but 
he also realized that he would 
rather paint than be a lawyer; 
so he gave up law and went 
to London to study art. Later 
he found himself in Holland, 
where he studied for a short 
time with the Dutch marine 
painter, Mesdag, who assured 
him he would never make a 
painter. This opinion does 
not seem to have disturbed 
Mr. Hitchcock, for he con- 
tinued his study and spent 
two years in Paris in the 





Academy Julienne. 
The first picture that he exhibited in the 
‘*Tulip Culture in Holland, ’’ attracted 


so much attention that he soon had 
over three hundred pupils studying 
with him in Holland. He painted 
many other things besides Dutch 
peasants. Some of his religious paint- 
ings show a fine decorative feeling, 
and some mythological subjects are 
noted. Many honors came to him 
before his death. His pictures are to 
be found in most of the great museums 
in this country and Europe. This 
one is in the Art Institute in Chicago. 

Writing of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, in 1915, Lorinda Munson 
Bryant says: ‘‘It is the most popular 
gallery in America, if the number 
of yearly visitors is the test of 
popularity. ’’ 
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| with the sciences in our public schools—Ella Bond Johnston. 














FLOWER GIRL IN HOLLAND 





"George Hitchcock | 
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March Birthday Story—Brand Whitlock 





IN March 4, 1869, there was 
born in the pretty little town 
of Urbana, Ohio, to the Rev. 
Elias D. Whitlock and wife, 

a son, who was_ named 
“ “‘Brand’’ after his mother’s 
The Brands had come to Ohio from 
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Kentucky, but were of Scotch ancestry. 

A few years ago Brand Whitlock, then a 
famous man, gave to the public in his book, 


‘Forty Years of It,’’ some very pleasing 
pictures of his early life. He tells that his 
grandfather, Joseph Carter Brand, commonly 
known as Major Brand, was his boyish ideal. 
He relates stories illustrating his grand- 
father’s kindness of heart toward his 
fellow men. This Major Brand was an 
ardent abolitionist, and before the war he 
aided in the escape of runaway slaves, 
for which he was tried under the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. Yet the southern branch 
of the Brand family remained loyal to 
the South during the Civil War. 

The following little story of Brand’s 
grandfather shows us the wonderful tact 
and graciousness of President Lincoln. 
Major Brand was in Washington on this 
occasion and was talking to Lincoln when 
the President was called out to address 
an Indiana regiment passing through the 
capital. An aide stepped to Major 
Brand’s side and asked him to fall back 
a pace or so,*so as to let the President 
advance alone. Lincoln, to soften the re- 
quest, said in his kindly humorous way, 
‘You see, Mr. Brand, they might not 
know which was president. ’’ 

At one time consul to Nuremburg, 
Grandfather Brand had brought home 
from Germany many quaint bits of old 
furniture which gave distinction to the 
pleasant home, with its broad hallway 
and gabled wing. All of the Brands 
were fond of music, and the old place 
must have been an ideal home in which 
to grow up. Brand himself once won a prize 
from a child’s magazine for a little article 
on music. 

Two quite diverse things have always in- 
terested Brand Whitlock, and it seems as if 
the struggle of his life has been to gain time 
from the one to give to the other; the first, 
a fondness for active politics, and the other, 
a love for writing. His desire to write 
finally led him to become a reporter, and in 
1890 he was in Chicago collecting news for 
the ‘‘Herald.’’ This work brought him into 
contact with public events and great men, 
for he was given the Columbian Exposition 
and the railway strike to report. His inter- 
est in politics finally led him to study law in 
Springfield, Illinois, under John M. Palmer. 
While he was here he was married to Miss 
Ella Brainerd. 

He was admitted to the bar of Illinois in 
1894, and to the Ohio bar a few years later. 
’ He began law practice in Toledo. At that 
time the Mayor of Toledo was the famous 
*‘Golden Rule’’ Jones, who believed there 
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were no bad men, no good men, just brothers. 
Jones was a Welshman, and of the same 
fiery, energetic nature as David Lloyd George, 
whom, as Whitlock observes, he even re- 
sembled in appearance. For four terms 
‘“‘Golden Rule’’ Jones governed Toledo as 
Mayor, trying to follow the counsel of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Brand Whitlock be- 
came his friend, and when the loyal old 
Welshman died it was Whitlock who made 
his funeral address, speaking in the open air 
because of the great crowd. 

After Jones’s death the people of Toledo 
could think of no worthy successor except 
Brand Whitlock, and he was elected Mayor. 





Brand Whitlock 


It was a great thing for the new Mayor that 
he had learned of ‘‘Golden Rule’’ Jones, and 
in his administration he tried to continue 


the same rule of kindness and_ brotherhood.’ 


All this time Brand Whitlock was eager to 
get time to write novels. He had already 
written a political novel, called ‘‘The Thir- 
teenth District,’’ and had many other ideas 
in mind, but no time could he find for writ- 
ing. People were all the time begging him 
to help them do the most impossible things, 
to get husbands and fathers out of prison, 
stop neighborhood quarrels, find lost mem- 
bers of families; as he said once, quoting 
Mayor Jones, ‘‘I could wash my hands every 
day in woman’s tears.’’ 

Mayor Whitlock refused the office when it 
was offered to him for the fifth time, heart- 
sick, perhaps, because of the slow growth of 
civic righteousness. As Lincoln Steffens had 
said of ‘‘Golden Rule’’ Jones’s policy as 
Mayor, ‘‘Why, that man’s program will take 
a thousand years!’’ Yet under the mayor- 
alty of Jones and Whitlock much was accom- 


plished. If it had done nothing else but show 
that a city’s police force is a power to honor, 
rather than to hate and fear, it would have 
been worth while. It was Jones who took 
away the policemen’s clubs, and Whitlock 
who gave them white gloves as a symbol of 
their office. 

Still hoping for a quiet interval in which 
he might write, Whitlock accepted the post 
of Minister to Belgium in December, 1918. 
In the quiet city of Brussels, comfortably 
domiciled at the legation, Minister Whitlock 
settled down to a life of quiet interests. 
Just on the eve of the present war he wrote 
to a friend that he was finding life perhaps 
a little too quiet in the serene foreign 
city. But what a change, almost over 
night! Belgium invaded, six million 
people near starvation, German and Bel- 
gian alike crowding around him, asking 
his aid in protecting their lives and prop- 
erty. Nomore chance had the American 
Minister to complain of the quietness of 
his life. For sixteen months he worked 
untiringly, acting as head of the Bel- 
gian Relief Commission. Every pound 
of food which entered Belgium under the 
American flag, up to October, 1915, came 
consigned to him, and day after day he 
labored, doing the duties of half a dozen 
embassies in addition to his relief work. 
At last, completely broken in health, he 
was compelled to come back to the United 
States for a period of rest. It is said 
that Brand Whitlock is more honored by 
Belgians than any one except their idol- 
ized King Albert. When he passes 
through the streets of Brussels he is 
saluted by every man, woman, and child. 
To the Belgians he stands as the symbol 
of the United States. 

If war has any: good effects, it must 
be this: it arouses people to a spirit of 
sacrifice, of love for something above 
themselves; and in his devotion to the 
suffering Belgians perhaps Brand Whitlock 
has found a more fitting expression of the 
ideals of his life than in merely writing a 
book about them. 

Let us hope that some day, when the bit- 
terness of this war has passed, the world will 
reach Mr. Whitlock’s idea of a democracy! 
‘‘What they (the people) want is a life 
that is fuller, more beautiful, more splendid, 
and above all, more human. And nobody 
can prepare it and hand it over to them. 
They must get it themselves; it must come up 
through them, through long, toilsome proc- 
esses of development, for such is democracy.’” 





Help lighten the load! 
Humanity stumbles ahead on its road, 
Urged on o’er the deserts, beset by the goad; 
Men bend under burdens of hunger and care, 
And women must suffer and toil and despair; 
Yea, even the children, astray in the strife, 
Are bowed by the weight till they weary of life. 
Hark! unto each soul that is hero, not slave, 
How clear sounds the call to arise and be brave. 

Help lighten the load! 

—Priscilla Leonard. 
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Informal Bird Study as a Source of Pleasure 


GREAT opportunity lies open 
to every teacher who has a 
playground with trees, for 
where there are trees there 
are birds, and so there is the 
opportunity to study birds at 








first hand. 

We are blessed with five large trees, besides 
the little cedar ‘that the children call our 
*‘Christmas tree,’’ and for the last three years 
a large share of our spring language and na- 
ture study work has been done in connection 
with birds. We begin our regular lessons in 
March, when it is almost time for the robin 
and bluebird. We study these 
two first, so that when they ap- 
pear we shall be ready to recog- 
nize and welcome them. 

Our public library keeps sev- 
eral sets of bird pictures. I get 
about fifty of our common birds, 
and before school closes in June 
most of the children are able to 
tell all the names from the pic- 
tures, and to recognize most of 
the birds when they see them 
outside. For my own use in 
gaining information for these 
lessons, I use ‘‘Bird Neighbors’’ 
by Blanchan, and ‘‘Land Birds’’ 
by Reed. There have also been 


lished in educational journals. 

I find that each year we study 
birds we cover a little more 
ground than we did the year be- 
fore, and the children ask more 
intelligent questions. At first 
they noticed color only, unless a 
bird were very large or very 
small, but as the work goes on 
they notice habits, songs and 
nests. 

During the three spring months 
I use fifteen minutes a day for 
this work, and after a few les- 
sons we vary the work with dif- 
ferent bird games. Sometimes 
we see how many birds we can 
name from the pictures; some- 
times, as we are looking at the 
pictures placed around the room 
on the chalk trays, we name the 
ones we have really seen. 

Sometimes we ask each other 
questions. For example, Adeline begins. She 
asks of any one she chooses, ‘‘Ruth, what bird 
says ‘teacher, teacher’ when it sings?’’ Ruth 
answers, ‘‘The oven bird,’’ and since her 
answer is correct she turns to some one else 
and asks, ‘‘What small bird has a red spot on 
the back of its head?’’ and so the game goes on. 
This takes hard thinking on the part of 
the children, both before and at the time of 
the lesson. 

Another game we call ‘‘Birds, Flowers or 
Trees,’’ but it is most often ‘‘Birds.’’ This, 
as well as the other games, is a fine drill in 
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using correct English, and often takes the 
place of both language and nature study. The 
child who begins says, ‘‘Helen, have you seen 
a meadow lark?’’ Helen says, ‘‘Yes, I saw a 
meadow lark yesterday;’’ then she turns to 
another child, ‘‘Paul, have you seen a rose 
breasted grosbeak?’’ Paul says, ‘‘No, I have 
not seen a rose breasted grosbeak, but I saw a 
red winged blackbird.’’ Then Paul asks some 
one else the same kind of question. In this 
way the children learn to talk about the birds, 
and incidentally, acquire the correct use of 
“‘saw’’ and “‘seen.’’ 

But our favorite game is ‘‘Bird Riddles.’’ 





First Hand Nature Study 


One child stands in the front of the room and 
says, for example: 

“Tama bird. I am all red except for a 
little black around my bill. I have a thick 
bill. I whistle ‘pretty, pretty, pretty.’ I 
build my nest in low parts of trees or bushes, 
but when I sing I like to go to the top ofa 
tree. ‘‘What am [?’’ 

The children remain quiet until the child 
says, ‘‘What am I?’”’ then hands are raised, 
and the one who answers correctly, ‘‘Cardi- 
nal,’’ comes to the front and tells another bird 
riddle. Last spring when we had a program 


twelve children told bird riddles. They came 
to the front and did it as an exercise, the one 
standing next to the speaker doing the guess- 
ing, ‘‘Are you an oriole?’’ and the speaker 
answering, ‘‘Yes, I am an oriole.’’ 

The words were not committed to memory, 
but each child chose his bird beforehand and 
had his speech well learned. Every child in 
the room might have been in the exercise had 
time permitted. 

Our work is planned for a special fifteen 
minute period but often when opportunity 
offers we watch birds at recess and noon, and 
have even been known to stop an important 
lesson in phonics when an un- 
usual bird call attracted our at- 
tention. Yesterday at recess, 
Leslie came in bubbling over with 
excitement. ‘‘You’d better come 
right out,’’ he said; ‘‘there’s a 
cardinal whistling ‘pretty, pretty, 
pretty,’ and there’s a bird walk- 
ing right up a tree that acts like 
a brown creeper, but it’s as blue 
as a bluebird.’’ I wentout. The 
children were standing quietly, 
hands down, as they had been told 
to do when watching birds, be- 
cause arms reaching out might 
frighten them. There on the 
very top of the tree was a beauti- 
ful red cardinal whistling away. 

The children squeezed my 
hands and patted my dress to let 
me know how much they enjoyed 
it, and little Mary whispered, ‘‘I 
think that’s the most beautiful 
bird in the whole world.”’ 

When the cardinal finished his 
song and flew away we watched 
the birds that acted like brown 
creepers. They were not blue but 
when the sunlight fell on their 
slate colored backs it made them 
appear blue. The pair of white 
breasted nuthatches were walk- 
ing up and down the tree, tap- 
ping here and there, as though 
trying to find some insects or a 
few spider’s eggs for a meal. 

Last year a question was raised 
by the children which caused me 
much study of bird books. We 
were singing the song, 

‘*A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window sill,’’ 
and I asked, “What bird has a yellow bill?’”’ 
Johnnie said, “A robin.’’ Most of us thought 
the robin’s bill was dark, but Johnnie was 

sure, so we said we’d watch to see. 

We watched, and sure enough, some robins 
did have yellow bills! Our observational 
powers are strengthened by our bird study. 

One bird book said that during the mating 
season, male robins’ bills were yellow. What- 
ever the reason, there were robins with dark 
bills and robins with yellow bills hopping 
around together. 
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ITALIAN GIRL AND CHICKENS 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be given 
to pupils to trace, color, cut, and mount. Black-haired Tessa wears a white 
waist, black bodice, and bright red skirt. Her red beads show white high- 
lights. Her stick is brown. The greedy cock is white with a red comb and 
red wattles, an orange bill, eye, and legs, and black markings as shown in 
the finished illustration. The hen, too, has a red comb and red wattles, with 
an orange eye, bill, and legs, and black tail and wings. ‘The chicks are white 
with orange bills and legs. Outline heavily after painting and mount on a 
strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36 by 14% inches, with a strip of green 36 
by 5 inches for grass. 

















POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent 
requests from teachers for our different Poster and 
Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a 
collection of these in convenient Supplement form. 
This Supplement contains the following double page 
patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly 
and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, 
Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. Also the follow- 
ing Mother Geose patterns : Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, 
Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, 

Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little \ 
Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, 

Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother 

Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 

Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 

tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, 

showing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound 

in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 50c. 
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Duplicates of this double page 

poster mailed to any address, post- 

paid, at 40 cents a dozen. No 

order for less than one dozen, but , 

if desired orders may be made up 

of an assortment of these posters 

and the Mother Goose Outlines, as 

shown on page 27, at the prices 

quoted for each. Both of these \ 
features appear in our pages every 


\ month. 
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Dess Rrocel Jeavelang. 
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Penmanship in Upper Grades 


Applying Movement Writing in All Written Work 


BY J. A. STRYKER, Penman Nebraska State Normal School ; 


KZAN the preceding articles of 
this series we have shown the 
value of a good handwriting 
and the part played by teacher 
and pupil in acquiring it. 

w= There is, however, but one 
way to maintain a valuable style of business 

writing, and that is by applying movement 
writing in all written work. This is the 
teacher’s most serious and discouraging prob- 
lem. She may teach with vim, rhythm, and 
skill, but if pupils are allowed to drift back 
to the habits so recently discarded, all is lost. 

Many a pupil will write a good hand during 

the formal writing lesson, but fail in posi- 

tion, form, and movement on regular written 
work. The reason for this is plain. Habits 
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are difficult to change. The new writing 
habit may be maintained when attention is 
focused upon it, but this period of time is 
so brief, in comparison, that the bad writing 
habit outweighs and destroys it. Itis likea 
patient who practices health habits in the 
presence of his family physician but ignores 
the rules upon his departure. The doctor’s 
brief visit cannot overcome the evil effects 
of wrong living during his absence. In the 
same manner the expert writing teacher can- 
not produce and maintain results unless she 
has the full co-operation of the teacher in 
charge of otherwritten work. Allwritten work 
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should be done in the correct manner. The 
process and product should be the pupil’s 
best. In due time the new habit will be 
easier than the old one and the pupil will 
then follow the path of least resistance be- 
cause he finds it more rapid and less exhaust- 
ing. When this becomes true, the teacher 
may feel that she has been rewarded for her 
efforts. 





*“How to Improve the Writing of Older _ Pupils After Bad Habits 
Have Been Formed,”’ in November, 1917; “Necessary Qualifications 


of the Regular Teacher Who Desires to Teach Writing Successfully.” 
in January, 1918, and “‘Rhythmical Counting an Aid to Improvement 
in Writing,” in February, 1918 
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THE LAST OF FOUR ARTICLES* 
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THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


In the transition period between boyhood 
and manhood the boy needs constant guid- 
ance, care, and friendly encouragement. It 
is no less true in changing from bad writing 
to a better style. This is sometimes called 
the transition period, and it is right here, 
where one habit about balances the other, 
that the regular teacher must exercise great 
care to see that her influence is on the side 
of the special teacher. By requiring of each 
pupil that he observe three things in all writ- 
ten work, she can, ina very few minutes 
each day, see to it that her pupils 
carry out the lessons taught by the 
writing teacher. 


TRIANGULAR TEST 


The three things by which a teacher 
may judge the writing of any pupil are 
Position, Form, and Movement. These 
constitute the penmanship triangle. It 
will be seen that it is an equilateral triangle 
with Position as its base. Let these ques- 
tions be asked continually: 

‘‘Was the writing done in a good position, 


involving body, feet, arms, pen, and paper’?’’ 


‘‘Are the forms of the accepted type, 
and are they legible ?’’ 

‘‘What kind of movement was used, and 
was this movement maintained through- 
out the entire piece of work ?’’ 

The written page itself is a complete 
answer to the last two questions, and in 
many cases to the first one as well. Poor 
position generally affects the slant and 
quality of line. Good form has been used 
if the writing is easy to read. Good 

movement has been maintained if the lines 
are smovth. Do not rely upon the product 
altogether. Occasionally observe the process, 
by passing among the pupils as they write. 
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Chairman Executive Committee National Association Penmanship Supervisors 


GOOD WRITING 


A scrawly finger-movement hand is vusu- 
ally written at the rate of seven to ten words 
per minute. A free, attractive arm-move- 
ment hand is usually written at the rate of 
sixteen to twenty words per minute. 

Modern needs require that business be 
done with dispatch, which means that writ- 
ing must be easy to write. We may summar- 
ize our definition for good writing briefly 
thus: ‘‘Good writing is that which is easily 
written and easily read.’’ In school the pu- 
pil is the writer and the teacher the reader. 
Does the average teacher find the test papers 
in the various subjects easy to read? Do 
the pupils find it easy to write them? 


A FUTURE CHECK 


A further and perhaps more effective check 
upon bad handwriting might be found in the 
monthly report. Donot cut down the grades 
in other studies for bad writing handed in, 
but add to the grade for good writing. The 
more nearly the everyday writing of the pupil 
approaches the accepted standard, the higher 
this grade should be. Most people desire pay 
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for work well done, and pupils are no excep- 
tion to the rule. If a pupil earns a grade of 
eighty per cent in English, hands in neat, 
freely written papers, and habitually uses a 
good, healthful position, he deserves at least 
five per cent more than the one who pays no 
heed to his written page. We learn todo by 
doing. For this reason pupils must be en- 
couraged and even required to do things as 
they should be done, both in and out of 
class. We have expected too much from our 
efforts and have failed utterly in penmanship 
in the past. We have tried, and tried hard, 
but our writing time has been too brief. 
Now we must annex all writing time, and re- 
quire as high a standard of effort as during 
the regular writing period. This is the only 
sure road to the successful teaching of writ- 
ing. Efficiency means ‘‘the power of pro- 
ducing effects. ’’ 
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Gardening Under Glass 


BY JAMES M. McARTHUR, Instructor in Agriculture; formerly of State Normal School, Minot, North Dakota, now of State College, New Mexico 


USE OF HOTBED AND COLD FRAME 


aes HE use of the hotbed and cold 
on Pe frame should be the basis of 
_the spring term’s work in ag- 
ta riculture. It is desirable not 
iat only to lengthen the growing 

hak season of crops, like tomatoes, 
which are usually nipped by an early autumn 
frost before ripening, but also to hasten the 
ripening of early vegetables, such as early 
cabbage, lettuce, kohl-rabi, etc. 

The possibilities of the hotbed do not end 
with giving an early start to tender vegeta- 
bles. Many crops, such as radishes, lettuce, 
carrots, and beets, can be grown from seed 
to edible size entirely protected by the hot- 
bed sash. One may eat radishes and lettuce 
from his own hotbed garden while snow lies 
on the ground and it is freezing hard every 
night. By starting late-blooming flowers, 
such as asters, in the hotbed, it 





inches at the south, the ends also spaced to 
be exactly covered by the outside edges of 
the two sashes laid side by side. A 1x4 
piece is often set into the tops of the north 
and south walls so that it supports the joint 
where the two sashes are laid together. 

The top of the frame should be perfectly 
smooth, so that the sash can move freely in 
any direction. Sashes should never be set in 
a frame which holds them rigid. This fact is 
important, as it prevents sashes from freez- 
ing, and also prevents the collection of dirt, 
which would raise the sashes off the frame. 
The sashes may be fastened down with hooks 
and eyes. (See Figure 1.) 


PIT 


The pit should be dug two feet deep for 
the earliest spring work and should extend 
one foot beyond the walls of the frame onall 


sides, but one foot will be deep enough later, 
when not so much heat is required. The 
frame should be supported on 2x4 stakes at 
each corner, which will hold the bottom 
level, and about three inches below the 
ground level, to allow for banking up the 
frames on the outside. The pit should be 
dug in the fall, before freezing weather, and 
then covered to keep out the snow. 


FERTILIZER 

Fresh horse manure mixed with an equal 
bulk of fine straw and leaves is the most 
satisfactory to use. The manure from prop- 
erly bedded horses contains about the right 
amount of straw. 

STARTING THE BED 

About a week before it is intended to 

plant the hotbed the pit should be cleaned 


out, the frame set up on its stakes and 
leveled, the pit carefully tramped 





is possible to prolong the grow- = 
ing season. sk 


COST OF HOTBED 


Most of the materials for the 
construction of the hotbed are al- 
ready on hand, or easily procur- 
able, on any farm or _ school 
ground. The materials necessary 
for a two-sash hotbed, a con- 
venient size, are as follows: 

2 storm sashes from farm or 
schoolhouse windows. 

1 frame of 2-inch lumber upon 
which the two sashes rest. - 

1 pit two feet deep and a little 
larger than frame. 

2 to 4 loads fresh horse manure. 

1 load good, mellow soil. 

4 2x4 stakes to support frame. 

1 old carpet or gunny-sack 
cover for cold nights. 

1 thermometer. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of the hotbed 
is exceedingly simple and lends 
itself to the use of quite a variety 
of lumber materials. Probably 
the simplest and most satisfactory 
construction uses a frame with 
walls of 2-inch plank, although 
walls of one inch boards, either 
single or double, with a dead air 
space, are used and are practical 
under suitable conditions. 


FRAMES 


The frames should be built with 
a 2x12 plank as the north wall, 
and a 2x6 plank as the south wall. 
These two walls should be set far 
enough apart that the two sashes 
laid from north to south will just 
cover them from outside to out- 
side. They then should be con- 
nected by the two end pieces of 
2-inch material, cut to slope from 
12 inches at the north end to 6 
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TYPES 9 HOTBEDS 
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EDLINGS READY FOR TRANS PLANTING. 


nure mixed evenly with an equal 

amount of fine bedding (straw or 
| leaves). If the manure has not 
} begun to heat, a few bucketfuls 
of hot water will often start it, 
though it would not do to put on 
so much water as to make the 
mass soggy. Then put on the 
sashes. Keep the sashes covered 
with mats at night, but leave them 
uncovered while the sun isshining. 

After two or three days, when 
the manure has begun to heat, put 
in about six inches of fine, mellow 
dirt, firm well, and plant the seed 
; as its culture requires. Then if 
sg | the soil is cold, it may hasten 
[aa germination to water with a 
8) «6sprinkler or two full of hot water. 
There is not the least danger of 
scalding the seeds, as the soil will 
cool the water sufficiently to pre- 
vent that. Or the the cold earth 
| may be left on-the hot manure, 
| and the combined effect of the sun 
through the sashes and the heat 
i} of the manure will soon raise the 
soil to any desired temperature. 

Manure handled in the above 
way will heat too rapidly unless 
it is carefully watched. For this 
reason, if the bed is warm enough, 
it would be well to cover the 
sashes and shut out the sunlight 
i until the seed begins to germinate, 
giving sufficient ventilation to 
keep the soil temperature between 
50 and 80 F. Then after the seed 
begins to germinate, the light 
must be admitted, even on cloudy 
days. 


TIME OF PLANTING HOTBED 


The proper time for planting 
tomatoes in the hotbed is from 
six to eight weeks before the time 
to transplant into the open 


1 full of fresh, unfrozen horse ma- 
j 
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ground. If plants can be pricked out into times. The night temperature , ere 
° Combined width o oshes —j Moterial 
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frames. 
Cabbage should not be planted more than plants varies greatly. Lettuce and : CLL a 
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Radishes and lettuce may be grown to table a night temperature of forty or fifty 


















































maturity at any time, excepting inthesever- degrees. Tomatoes require eighty- ‘ 
est winter weather, entirely under glass. five to ninety degrees for the day pean 
TEMPERATURE temperature and sixty degrees for = nti toe, 
the night. The temperature must + — 
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the limits of the plants to be grown, at al] intheshade. During severe weather 


hotbeds should be covered at night with 
ono | mats or burlap covers lined with paper. 


[GARDENING AT. | are 
MINOT Ss TATE NORMAL SCHL The young plants, before transplanting to 


z open ground, should be pricked out into paper 
2; 





pots, as shown in the illustration, or into 





= oe an d flats. They can be hardened off in this way 
much better for transference to the open 
ground. 


AVAILABILITY OF HOTBED FOR 
RURAL SCHOOL WORK 


The cheapness and simplicity of construc- 
tion of this hotbed, together with the easy 
availability of all materials, put it within 
the means of any school district. The great 
advantage of the hotbed to the farmer in 
lengthening his vegetable growing season, 
alone justifies efforts to introduce its use in- 
to the farm practices of the community ; also 
a school hotbed of the size described above 
would grow all of the tomato plants needed 
in an average sized school district. Another 
one could supply all of the cabbage plants 
needed. 

The instructional value of the hotbed 
should by no means be the least eonsidera- 
tion. The practical value, as soon as demon- 
strated, should secure community support 
‘and interest, while the wonder of seeing the 
little plants develop in size and security 
while the ground is frozen and all vegetation 
outside is dormant, will stimulate an inter- 
est on the part of the school, which will 
make of the hotbed the most helpful, as 
well as the most available and practical lab- 
oratory within the reach of the rural school 
teacher. 
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Save the Wild Flowers! 


A world without wild flowers would be a dreary 
place, yet many varieties in many places are either 
actually extinct or threatened with extinction. Un- 
thinking people who pluck uselessly and recklessly 
are largely to blame. They pull up flowers by the 
roots and pluck flowers that they cannot use. If they 
must pick wild flowers, they should break the stems, 
select those flowers that do not wilt immediately and 
leave some for the perpetuation of the species. 

Children are natural lovers of wild flowers and can 
easily be made their friends and protectors. They 
should be started right at an early age by the proper 
education about flowers, as about birds, wild life, and 
all outdoors.—Mary Belle King Sherman. 
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Educati t Work for March 
ied copies of these designs may be given to pupils to trace and color. The repeated words may be pasted on cardboard and cut 
i ri yupils ate » word with the picture. 


for use with young pupils, who match the word w 


Carbon or hectograpl! 
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Wind Belts and Their Relation to Climate 


BY MARY E. S. DAVIDSON, B. S., 


wm 


SPA HE title of this article is not 
4 the subject of a lesson but 
rather of a process of reason- 
ing which should be carried 
on through all the grades in 
which geography is taught. 
I shall endeavor to show how the relation 
may be brought out, first by personal obser- 
vation in the home locality, then by using 
information, obtained in various ways, about 
other parts of the country. These steps will 
give us the location of one important wind 
belt, and some general principles for future 
application. Then, going farther away, after 
learning the position of other wind belts of 
the world, we can explain without much dif- 
ficulty the climatic conditions of any given 
region. 


IN THE WESTERLY WIND BELT 


Weather charts should be kept in the lower 
‘grades. Very little folk can be taught to 
note wind direction when mak- 
ing the daily weather report. 
If the charts are accurate rec- 
ords of the wind as well as of 
sunshine, they ought to be pre- 
served from year to year, A col- 
lection of such charts would be 
a valuable aid to the higher 
class teacher who is trying to 
show how winds affect climate. 
In a mixed class my girls take 
great pleasure in recording the 
state of the atmosphere, while 
the boys’ delight is in placing 
arrows to denote wind direction 
for the same day. The keeping 
of a weather chart is, however, a 
waste of time, unless generali- 
zations are made now and then. 
These of course will vary for 
different parts of the country. 
In the east, pupils will discover 
that winds from some westerly 
point accompany fair weather, 
whereas easterly winds presage 





Ay, 6. 


sea breezes, that when the wind blows from 
the land it is intensely hot. Atlantic City 
is a resort much frequented in the winter 
time. In our discussion we find that people 
go there because the temperature is often 
several degrees higher than in thecity. The 
teacher’s own experiences should supplement 
those of the children. 

We know that in winter our coldest days 
generally come when we have had several 
days of steady northwest land winds with 
bright clear weather. With many such facts 
before us, we discover that the sea through 
the agency of winds has a moderating effect 
upon the adjacent land, and that land winds 
bring extremes of heat or cold according to 
the season. In the vicinity of a large lake, 
the effect close to the lake is much the same. 
Western New York is greatly benefited by its 
proximity to Lake Erie. 

The western coast next comes up for con- 
sideration. We look at rainfall maps; we 
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read about the wonderful forests of the Pacific 
slope (and forests require plenty of mois- 
ture) ; we read a number of the daily reports 
of the United States Weather Bureau; and 
we compare notes on our own experience or 
those of fathers, uncles or cousins. In this 
way we find (1) that from the latitude of 
San Francisco northward there is plenty of 
rain; (2) that from Oregon to Alaska the 
rainfall is greater than at any other region 
in the continent; (8) that in southern Cal- 
ifornia and southward there are found almost 
desert conditions, particularly in the summer. 
The regions described in (1) and (2) are in 
the latitudes of the prevailing westerlies. 
Regarding (3) it is sufficient to say here that 
southern California is not in the westerly 
wind belt all year, and to omit for the present 
any mention of horse latitudes or deflected 
winds. 

At this point, however, it is well to ex- 
plain the effect of mountain ranges upon the 
condensation of moisture. Do 
not let the children{say, ‘‘The 
clouds hit the mountains and the 
rain falls.’’ The word ‘‘strike’’ 
is used in many geographies, 
and children seem to infer that 
physical force is used. Perhaps 
the teacher sometimes empha- 
sizes the word in such a way as 
to deepen the impression. In 
order to economize words, teach 
the meaning of leeward, wind- 
ward, condensation, evaporation. 
Then the explanation runs some- 
thing like this: The winds come 
from the west, and being sea 
winds they are laden with moist- 
ure. When they reach the high 
mountains, they rise in order to 
pass over. The vapor they hold 
condenses, and rain or snow thus 
falls on the windward slopes. 
Z; Have these winds any effect 

upon the temperature? We col- 
\ lect a few data on that subject. 





or occur with clouds, fog, rain, 
or snow. Counting the number 
of west wind days in an extended 
period, or, better, in several 
periods of the year, will bring 


I tell my pupils my own experi- 
ence in trying to keep warm in 
San Francisco during the latter 
part of July. We again refer to 
our weather bureau reports for 





out a second important fact, 
namely, that in New York (or 
near it) west winds are the 
most common. 


information about the present 
season and come to the conclusion 
that San Francisco has a more 
equable climate than New York. 





The next step expands the 
foregoing. We are preparing to 
study the United States as a 
whole, and living in the east, we 
begin with that section. We 


The whole Pacific slope region 
can be explained in the same 
way, exclusive of southern Cal- 
ifornia, the climate of which we 
accept without explanation un- 





know that there is normally 
plenty of rain for the crops 
raised here, and that it falls 
chiefly in spring and autumn. 
Many of our pupils go to the 
beaches in summer, and they 
know by experience that the 
coolest days are the result of 




















Pupils’ Weather Chart 


The pictures at the top were drawn by a fun-loving boy and represent respectively 
the pleasures of a clear, sunshiny day (automobile ride) and of a rainy day at 
camp. ‘The arrows were drawn every day by different boys; the weather record 


was written by one girl but reported by many pupils. 


less some child demands one. 
(The Japan current slightly in- 
creases the moderating effect of 
the westerly winds.) On the 
Pacific Coast, then, we have the 
best illustration of an oceanic 
climate that the United States 
affords—sea winds, abundance 
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of rainfall, and slight temperature range. 

Now cross to the leeward side of the moun- 
tains. There is no difficulty in accounting 
for the dryness here, and for the barrenness 
of the greater part of the plateau section. 
Only on the highest elevations is there suf- 
ficient precipitation to favor the growth of 
trees. Large tracts of this region have the 
scrubby sagebrush as the principal vegeta- 
tion, and irrigation must be employed to pro- 
duce profitable crops. The extreme dryness 
and the great daily, as well as annual, range 
of temperature, are the principal character- 
istics of a contiviental climate. East of the 
Rockies similar conditions prevail, except 
that south winds drawn in toward a low 
pressure area bring some rainfall from the 
Gulf, The beneficent influence of these winds, 
however, is almost spent before they reach 
the high plains in Kansas and northward. 
This is the region of dry farming, in which 
the rainfall of several seasons must be con- 
served in order to produce one crop. It is a 
steppe region, where ranching is the principal 
occupation. 

The southern and eastern portions of the 
Mississippi Valley get sufficient rain when 
cyclonic storms draw in the winds from the 
Gulf and the Atlantic, the Appalachian High- 
Jand not being sufficiently lofty to cause com- 
plete condensation of vapor on the windward 
side. 

Careful study of climate in the United 
States will fully repay the time spent upon 
it. The influence of the westerlies can again 
be seen in Europe, in temperate Asia and in 
South America, south of the thirtieth parallel. 
The contrasted effects of land and _ sea 
winds upon climate come up for consideration 
again and again, and the climate may be 
characterized as continental or oceanicaccord- 
ing to the kind of wind that prevails. 


Oceanic Climate 

Prevailing winds from 
sea, 

Abundant moisture as 
rain or fog or both. 

Annual range of temper- 
ature small, often not 
more than 10° to 20° dif- 
ference between average 
summer and winter tem- 
peratures. 

Daily range slight; 
midday not excessively 
hot in summer. 


Continental Climate 


Prevailing winds from 
land area. 

Little rainfall and prac- 
tically no fog. 

Annual range of tem- 
perature great, may be 
60° or more, hence winters 
very cold, summers very 
hot. 

Daily range of temper- 
ature great, drops consid- 
erably at night even in 
summer. 





Oceair currents can send their influence 
landward only by means of winds, hence the 
Atlantic drift benefits western Europe more 
than it does eastern North America. 


THE TRADE WIND BELTS AND BELTS 
OF CALMS 

South America and Africa are excellent 
for the study of trade winds and their in- 
fluence upon climate. 

Countries situated in the trade wind belts 
are, owing to latitude, always warm. The 
extreme heat produced by the sun’s vertical 
rays first causes an upward movement of the 
lightened air. An upward movement of air 
cannot be called wind. Unless air is moving 
horizontally, we have a condition of calm. 
This belt of equatorial calms is commonly 
known as the doldrums. Air moves from 
north and south to take the place of the ris- 
ing air. These horizontal currents are winds 
which would be north and south winds, were 
it not for the rotation of the earth which 
causes a slight deflection. I should not at- 
tempt to explain this deflection to children 
below high school age. If the trade winds 
blow from water masses, as in eastern South 
America, they bear moisture; but since they 
are blowing toward the heat equator, their 
capacity for holding moisture is increasing 
all thetime. Over level surfaces they cause 
evaporation of water, but what is the case in 
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South America? The northeast trades are 
intercepted by the Guiana Highland in the 
east or else pass on through the river valleys 
to the Andean Highland; the southeast trades 
meet with the Brazilian Highland. Conse 
quently the windward slopes of all three high- 
lands are regions of considerable rainfall. 
The application in Africa is different because 
conditions are different. ‘There the northeas| 
trades are land winds, carry little moisture 
but have a capacity for much, hence the Great 
Desert, a vast extent of land without rain, 
save where a few elevations occur which chill 
the winds sufficiently to force out a small 
amount of rain. Other trade wind deserts 
are found in Arabia, South Africa and north- 
western India. 

The air which moves horizontally in the 
trade wind belt, gathering all the moisture 
possible, when rising in the doldrums ex- 
pands and chills sufficiently to bring about 
great condensation. Hence the doldrum belt 
is always a region of great rainfall, and on 
land, aregion of luxuriant plant growth, such 
as we find in the Amazon Valley, the Congo 
Basin and the junglesof India and Indo-China. 

One other belt must be mentioned, a region 
of descending air. It is the return of the air 
which when light and heated in the hot belt 
was an ascerding current. This belt, like 
the doldrums, is a region of calms, but un- 
like the doldrums, since the air is approach- 
ing the warm earth after having been chilled 
in the upper atmosphere, it is a region of 
fair calms—cloudless sky and no wind. Those 
parts of the earth near the tropics which have 
rainy and dry seasons are usually in these so- 
called horse latitudes, for part of the year 
—the dry season. Southern California and 
the Mediterranean countries are good exam- 
ples of such places. California, Italy, Spain 

(Continued on page 69) 


Timeliness in Composition | 


BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS, Author of ‘‘The Teaching of Oral English’’ and ‘‘Everyday English Composition”’ 


SY timeliness, in the title of this 
article, is meant a combina- 
tion of opportune and timely. 
The word opportune suggests 
that which fits directly into a 
given concurrence of circum- 
stances; the word timely, on the other hand, 
applies more generally to that which is well- 
timed, or seasonable. In our composition 
teaching we should make use of both the op- 
portune and the timely in our assignments. 


COMMUNITY HAPPENINGS 


Something of importance happens in the 
community. It may be something for which 
the community has prepared, something to- 
wards which it has looked with the anticipa- 
tion of pleasure or profit. A fair, for in- 
stance, is an occurrence of this sort. Most 
fairs have a day for the children. What an 
opportunity to lead the boys and girls to 
gather material consciously for splendid com- 
position projects! Let them go to the fair to 
find things to write up later for the enjoy- 
ment or edification of their class or school- 





mates. Guide each pupil toward the activity 
that he is most interested in. This may be 
the races, the prize cattle, the preserved 
fruit, the side shows, the crowds of people 
—a thousand things. Talk about the fair 
beforehand, so that the children get more 
than a superficial enjoyment. Sometimes an 
excellent oral composition lesson can be given 
the next day by taking the subject ‘‘What I 
Think Was the Most Interesting Thing at the 
Fair’’ and having each pupil give a one-min- 
ute talk on the thing he selects. Atthe end 
of the period a vote may be taken in class to 
see who they think talked about the most 
interesting thing. 

During the recent Red Cross drives, for 
instance, many teachers took advantage of 
the timeliness of the Red Cross subject to 
assign different kinds of work upon that 
topic. Themes and letters that are written 
may be bound together in a booklet with a 
red cross placed upon the front.* Such bind- 
ing together of the several compositions gives 
the child an added interest in the work. 
Let him take his booklet home to show to 


his parents. Exhibit the best ones to othe: 
classes. The following topics have been used 
by different teachers with good results: 

How the Red Cross Work in Our Town Oriyinated 

What Our Red Cross Chapter is Doing. 

How a Boy or a Girl Can Help the Red Cross. 

The Part the Red Cross Plays in the War. 

How We Raised Our Money for the Red Cross. 

How the Red Cross Can Serve a Community in 

Times of Peace. 

What the Different Red Cross Classes Teach. 

What the Red Cross Dogs are Doing in the Wat 

An Experience of a Red Cross Dog. 

An Experience of a Red Cross Doctor. 

An Experience of an Ambulance Driver in Action 

Why We Should Help the Red Cross. 


If you wish to have a class booklet, let the 
different pupils select from these subjects, 
several pupils taking one of them. Have 
some pupils working on each subject. Then 
select the best themes on each subject given, 
and have a committee of pupils bind the best 
ones together as a class book on the Red 
Cross. You will find such work not only a 
stimulus in community interest but a reviver 
of interest in composition work. 

Cultivate in your pupils the reporter at- 
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titude—the wide-awake, information-glean- 
ing attitude. Any exhibit in the community, 
any excellent lecture or entertainment, the 
local industries,—all these will furnish op- 

' portunemateria!l for composition assignments. 
Then, there is the unexpected happening that 
creates a stir in your little town or country- 
side. Seize it for a composition assignment. 
It may be a spectacular fire. Let the boys 
who went to it, and stood eager-eyed through 
the hours that the firemen were fighting the 
flames, write about some of their impres- 
sions. Talk about the various phases of such 
a fire until each boy’s imagination takes 
flame, asit were. Stress the value of seeing 
the thing for themselves. Show how personal 
observation adds weight to expression of 
ideas. Urge these writers to make their 
compositions so vivid that those not at the 
fire will see it. Any dramatic event in the 
community can be used in this way if a num- 
ber of the class were present. 


WORK IN OTHER STUDIES— 
VOCATIONAL, ETC. 


Composition assignments should be drawn 
from the work in other studies, particularly 
the vocational group. Different pupils can 
tell about different occupations from personal 
observation, developing a series of themes of 
short length upon the subject. Suppose one 
boy’s father is a carpenter; another’s, a 
farmer; another’s, a banker. Each pupil 
can give some interesting information that he 
can get from his father. The boys thus have 
an opportunity to go accurately into details of 
certain occupations from first-hand evidence. 

From manual training and domestic science 
classes may be drawn paragraph accounts of 
how to make things, why things must be 
done thus and so, and how a short-cut can be 
devised for something else. Even music and 
artcanbedrawnupon. ‘‘My Favorite School 
Study’’ has been the stock assignment for 
years. Let us vary this a little now by 
calling out details. 


IN CONNECTION WITH LITERATURE 
CLASS WORK 


In the first six grades of school, composi- 
tion can often be profitably combined with 
the work of the literature class. Even inthe 
first grade children can be led to cap one sen- 
tence with another. The teacher can give 
several sentences as, ‘‘Here is a dear little 
doll that fell down on the floor. What do 
you think happened?’’ Different children 
offer suggestions to complete the tiny com- 
position; as, ‘‘She broke her head,’’ ‘‘She 
hurt herself,’’ ‘‘The little dolly cried, ’’ etc. 
In the later years there are many interesting 
assignments besides the stock direction, 
‘‘Tell this in your own words,’’ or, ‘‘Now 
tell us what happened. ’’ 

Let us get away from mere reproduction. 
There is much reproduction of facts in the 
other textbook work in the school. In the 
literature and composition class we should 
try to cultivate powers of visualization, ob- 
servation, and imagination. Dramatic ar- 
rangements of dialogue in a selection in the 
reader are excellent, particularly if of short 


length and if several of the speeches are 
given indirectly and thus need actual phras- 
ing on the part of the child. Blackboard 
composition of such dramatic arrangements 
is good. 

A blackboard dramatization of the fable of 
“‘The Lark and Her Young Ones,’’ for in- 
stance, can be made a most valuable lesson. 
That little fable can also yield excellent 
assignments outside of dramatization. What 
did the relatives say about the Master? 
What would the Master say to these different 
people when he asked them tohelp him? If 
a class is familiar with the ‘‘Courtship of 
Miles Standish’’ the question, ‘‘In what 
would the Mother Lark and Captain Standish 
thoroughly agree ?’’ would arouse interesting 
discussion. Or, suppose the class is reading 
about Columbus. Let them impersonate Co- 
lumbus and write a letter to Queen Isabella. 
Imagine that it was written at the time of 
the mutiny or just before sighting land. Dis- 
cuss the letter in the class: how would he 
begin, what would he mention, what quaint 
expressions could be used to show that it is 
an ancient jetter, etc. 


REPORTS OF OUTSIDE WORK AND 
MINUTES 


The resourceful teacher will devise various 
opportunities to have worth while reports of 
outside work or reading given by pupils to 
an interested class. Ifaclass is organized 
as a club, different pupils may be appointed 
in succession to write the minutes of each 
meeting. Students may be asked to write 
reports of what is being done in the gymna- 
sium class, by the baseball team, on the play- 
ground at recess, in another class room, in 
study hall, in the Boy Scout work, by the 
Camp Fire organization, etc., etc. These 
may be continued through several days, if 
too long for one short assignment. 

Find a boy’s hobby and let him work it up 
in a miniature book, say, with five daily 
assignments as chapters. Let him preparea 
title, a table of contents, and a short preface 
explaining the object of the ‘‘book.’’ Then 
when the six assignments are completed as 
daily work, let him bind the sheets together 
and in the drawing class make an appropriate 


design for the cover. Such work as this, . 


each day’s assignment in short paragraph 
measure, is suitable for the elementary 
grades. 


SEASONABLE MATERIAL 


Then, what a wealth of seasonable material 
we have todraw from! Now it is the spring 
of the year. Set the eyes of the class toward 
the budding outdoors and stimulate observa- 
tion. Birds, flowers, plants, animals, trees, 
brooks, walks, sports, duties on the farm, 
signs of spring in the city, why spring is 
welcome, —there are hundreds of side lights 
on spring. Use them in some way. This is 
true of fall and winter, too. Besides the ap- 
peal of the seasonable, we have the appeal 
of the holiday. Themes and letters can be 
written ine connection with the big school 
holidays. Speeches in short measure can be 
composed. The best of these can be selected 
for the program to be given by the school. 
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IN CONNECTION WITH SCHOOL | 
OCCASIONS 


In connection with school life itself there 
are abundant opportunities to make composi- 
tion work timely. Let classes write letters 
to the superintendent or the principal, giving 
a definite account of their school work, their 
grades, or some other phase the pupil selects. 
Lead them to ‘‘sizeup’’ their own work and 
their own records. When one class enter- 
tains another, let the individuals in the class 
write the invitations to the individuals in the 
other class; have a response handled in the 
same way. Another way is to have all the 
pupils write, and a committee or the teacher 
select one as representative of the class, 

Composition, both oral and written, is 
closely allied with the everyday interests and 
situations. School composition, if it is to 
mirror life, must therefore place before the 
child assignments that seem worth while and 
practical. Timeliness is a great factor in 
securing both enthusiasm and intelligent ef- 
fort on the part of the pupils. 


TO SECURE BETTER RESULTS IN 
COMPOSITION 


To prevent any one’s failing through pau- 


city of ideas, it is advisable in the elementary — 


school to develop a composition in class be- 
fore setting the pupils at the task of writing 
it. Children should be led to look at the 
assignment from various points of view. 
They should be urged to think out new points 
of attack. Informal discussion may be de- 
liberately used to build up the possibilities 
of a topic or a project. Children should not 
be allowed to write long-drawn-out composi- 
tions in the lower school. The scope of the 
theme should be limited very definitely. One 
side of paper is sufficient length. They 
should be led to think the subject out care- 
fully before writing. Here is where the de- 
velopment lesson is an aid. A development 
lesson in composition does not necessarily 
mean that each child is going to write the 
same thing. A number of points of view 
can be discussed, and each child can select 
the one that appeals to him the most. 


' Formal training in oral composition should 


begin in the lowerschool. In such an assign- 
ment each pupil should come to the front of 
the room and talk to his classmates. He 
thus gets training in looking at an audience, 
in holding their attention through the eye, in 
assembling his thoughts ‘‘under fire.’’ One 
minute is a satisfactory average for such 
talks. If children are allowed to ramble on 
and on, giving five or six minute talks in 
reproductions, they receive the monopoly of 
training and others are deprived of their 
chance, —the chance that is their due, if this 
school system of ours is really democratic. 
When oral composition is the order of the 
day, the teacher should expect each child to 
give his talk just as much as she expects 
each child to write his theme if written com- 
position has been assigned to the entire class. 
Watch that there is no monopoly by the glib 
speakers—always present in a class. Cer- 
tain children like to shine in the limelight 
just as much as other children shrink from it. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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General Information Through the Experiences of Others 


Arbor Day Suggestions 
By Ethelyn E. Grattan 


NOTE: The custom of having a special day for the planting of 
trees originated in Nebraska in 1872. Gov. J. Sterling Morton was 
largely influential in establishing this custom permanently ; he real- 
ized the need of trees in prairie sections and persuaded the state 
Board of Agriculture to appoint a day for forestry work. This cus- 
tom became exceedingly popular. It is stated that on Arbor Day, 
1874, approximately twelve million trees were planted in the State of 
Nebraska alone. From that time on the movement gained in favor, 
until now Arbor Day is observed in every state in the Union. 

Show the National Value of Trees: The tree is of 
great significance to a nation because it serves so 
many useful purposes. It is the forest tree that helps 
hold back and store’up water for our rivers. These 
rivers are used for navigation; they furnish water 
power that supplies factories and mills; they are of 
great value to commerce. A large percentage of 
drinking water is obtained from rivers. 

It is said that the flood that occurred in northern 
France in 1910 was due to the cutting of trees from 
the hillsides; there was nothing to prevent the heavy 
rains from completely deluging the valleys. 

Besides conserving the water supply, forestry is of 
avast commercial importance. The harvesting and 
conversion of woodland products furnish employ- 
ment to thousands of people. Logging, pulp-man- 
ufacturing, and furniture-making are of especial 
importance. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of wood. It 
is an indispensable fuel. It is used extensively in the 
construction of our homes. ‘‘Nearly all of our food 
is stored, packed, and shipped in wooden boxes or 
barrels. It is hauled to us in wooden cars over tracks 
laid on wooden ties. It is delivered to us in wooden 
wagons. Oftentimes it is cooked over a fire made of 
wood which is lighted with wooden matches. ’’ 

Try These Classroom Experiments: 

1. To show the value of trees on mountain or hill- 
side. Place at an incline a board three feet long 
and about fourteen inches wide. With a garden 
sprinkling can, pour water on this and see how 
quickly it runs off. Next, put some soil on the 
board and again ‘pour water on it. Note that as 
soon as the soil is saturated the water runs off as 
before. The soil also begins to wash away, just 
as it does on hillsides where there are no trees. 

Renew the soil on the board, placing over ita 
layer of finely divided leaves or humus. Pour 
water over this and you will note that it slowly 
trickles down through the soil and flows off grad- 
ually. This illustrates how humus acts as a sponge 
to absorb rain and store it up for future use when 
the wet season is past. Explain, in this connec- 
tion, the relation of trees to the regularity of the 
flow of streams. Draw the attention of the pupil 
to the washing away of soil from the hillsides 
where trees have been removed. Describe how 
loads of silt and sand, carried by water, are often 
deposited in river channels or harbors, thus neces- 
sitating the cost of dredging. 

2. ‘'o show how forests conserve the water sup- 
ply. Place small branches of fir or pine, in the 
form of a canopy, over the board used in Experi- 
ment 1. Pour water on as before. This shows 
how trees dissipate rain as it falls, prevent evap- 
oration, and allow the moisture to sink into the 
ground to appear in the form of springs or 
streams. 

Plant Trees According to These Rules: 

1. The best time for planting is in the spring, be- 
fore the winter buds begin to open. Wait until 
the ground can be easily worked and until all 
danger from frost is past. 

2. Procure as much of the root as possible, protect- 
ing it carefully from the sun. If trees are taken 
up with a ball of earth about the roots they can 
be more successfully handled. 

3. er the roots out. Pulling is liable to injure 
them. 

4. Keep roots well protected while the tree is being 
transplanted. Wet burlap sacks are excellent 
for this purpose, or mosses or leaves may be 
used. All materials should be kept damp. 

5. Be sure that the planting hole is large enough to 
accommodate the roots without crowding. If 
fertilizer is used, it should be covered with soil 
so that it will not come into direct contact with 
the roots. If the soil is dry, water thoroughly. 
Set trees out so that the soil, after settling, is 
of the same depth as in the original position. If 
possible, transplant trees in the variety of soil 
best adapted to their use. 

Never prune the tops of conifers. 

Space trees carefully. Natural growth will be 

hindered if trees are too near together. Thirty 

feet is the average distance for shade trees. 

Small trees, particularly evergreens, can be at- 

tractively grouped. 

9. Trees, especially those newly planted, need care 
throughout the year. A broken limb or a cut in 
the bark make openings where insects may enter 
or fungi growths get a start. 

10. Select trees in accordance with the following 
points: 


en 


1. Suitable condition of climate and soil. 

2. Duration of life. 

3. Amount of space required when full grown. 

4. Amount of shade. 

5. Characteristics of tree, such as leaves, 
fruit. 

6. Resistance to external enemies, 
insects, fungi growths. 


An Assembly for W. S. S. 


By Alberta Walker 
Te Thrift Stamp movement has been launched with 


flower, 


such as wind, 


great success over the whole United States, and 

children, those greatest of enthusiasts, are filled 
with a desire to fill their books with little green stamps, 
and so help the soldiers win the war. From time to 
time they will probably need to be rallied to the cause, 
as their primitive desires for more candy, more mov- 
ies, more soda water reappear. It would be well, then, 
to assemble and renew together the vigor of the first 
day of the thrift campaign. Following area few sug- 
gestions for such an assembly. 

Place in the assembly hall or the big entrance hall 
of the school where the children are to gather posters 
for War Saving stamps, together with the American 
flag. This should create an atmosphere of inquiry fol- 
lowed by the question, ‘‘What is this for?’’ or, ‘‘What 
are we going to have?”’ 

After the students are gathered for the occasion, a 
teacher who has had charge of the sale of Thrift Stamps 
and who may be known as the ‘‘Thrift Lady,’’ gives 
the amount of sales of Thrift Stamps and certificates 
to date, compares this week’s sales with last, tells of 
the number of pledges obtained, giving the percentage 
of those who have promised to save, and suggests even 
more strenuous saving. Unlike other campaigns for 
raising money, no pressure is too great to bring to 
bear, because the children are being educated in the 
science of economy, which our nation so sadly lacks at 
present. Every child who buys a stamp instead of 
spending the money for the gratification of immediate 
desires is being educated for remote ends. 

The teacher’s talk may be followed by contributions 
from the smallest to the greatest grades. For the 
tots, verses, of which the appended are a sample, may 
be recited. 

One small sailor and one brave soldier enter with a 
banner bearing in large letters W. S. S. A Red Cross 
nurse, also diminutive, recites the following: 


If your country ge would bless 
Buy at once W. 


Simple jingles which will sing their way into the 
nervous systems of our young America are worth 
while: 


‘‘Sweet land of Liberty,’’ that’s the land for me! 
Save for sailors, save for soldiers, save to keep men 
free! 


Here is my little card, 
Of stamps I have but three, 
But if I work quite hard, 
Another soon you’!! see. 


My card is almost full— 
How shall I get one more? 

I’ll help my mother all I can 
By brushing up the floor. 


Compositions written by the children somewhat 
older may be read. Mr. McAdoo, in the pamphlet 
sent around at the time of the first sale of stamps, 
suggests good subjects: ‘‘How I Earned My First 
Quarter,’? “What We Can Do to Earn Our Quota,’’ 
‘*How to Save for W. S. S.’’ 

A play written by a fourth grade with the aim to 
show smaller children how they might save their 
money instead of spending it for useless things is as 
follows: 

Scene: In front of the school. 

Time: Four P. M. 

Characters ; John, Max, Charlotte, Fred, May, Wil- 
jiam, and the Postman. 

(The children are seen running down the school 
steps and out into the yard, well bundled in warm 
coats and carrying school-bags. ) 

John—Oh, boys, see how it snows! My! I’m glad. 

Max—Yes, but it is not deep enough to go sliding 
on yet. What shall we do? 

Fred—I have a dime. Let’s go get some candy. I 
haven’t had any since noon. 

May—My uncle gave me a quarter to take Charlotte 
to the movies this afternoon. 

Max—But look here, fellows, how about the Thrift 
Stamps Miss Bowden told us to save for? You can’t 
spend your money and save it, too, you know. 

Fred—Save it. Why, that’s giving it away. I’m 
not going to give mine. 

_Max—But you don’t understand. If you save that 
dime until you have a quarter and lend it to Uncle 


Sam, you will be helping our boys. They have to 


have clothes and food, don’t they? 


John—Well, a dime wouldn’t buy much. What’s 
the use of saving it? Come on, Fred. 
Max—I think I understand about this. Now listen. 


When you get a quarter you can buy a card and a 
stamp. When you have sixteen stamps you put twelve 
cents with it and get a certificate. That makes four 
dollars and twelve cents which you pay for a five dol- 
lar W. S. S. In 1923 you get $5.00 for $4.12. That 
looks to me like 88 cents made. I believe it’s good 
business. 

Fred—Why, that is making money. 

Charlotte—-Yes, and it’s helping our government 
besides. Let’s get a stamp with our quarter, May. 

May—Where can you get one, now? 

Max—Here comes the postman. Perhaps he will 
sell you one. 

(Enter Postman. 
off. ) 

The exercises are effective if closed with a tableau 
of Liberty. She stands high with flags all about her. 
The children give her the following pledge: We love 
you, Liberty; here are our hearts. ‘‘We will work 
for you, Liberty; here are our hands. By our work 
and our love we will keep you free.”’ 


He sells the stamp. Children run 


Teaching or Juggling 
By Mary Mildred Skillen 


**Put down one and carry two, 
Tum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum; 
Gee! but this is hard to do, 
‘lum, tum, tum, tum, tum, tum; 
We can think, and think, and think, 
Till our brains are numb; 
I don’t care what teacher says, 
I can’t do that sum.’”’ 


Are we teachers of primary and intermediate grades 
training children toward true mathematical judgments 
and an intelligent understanding of the science of 
numbers; or are we teaching receptive and plastic 
minds to juggle figures so skilfully that after a few 
sleight- of-pen performances the right digit will stand 
in the right place, properly pointed off and tabbed by 
a final cast of the die, the whole presenting a neat, 
methodical and apparently logical solution of the prob- 
lem in hand? 

What does 5%4 mean to a child? Unless he has a 
fairly intelligent understanding, how can he add _ to it 
or subtract from it? The thing is impossible, unless 
from incessant drilling he has memorized a method— 
a misleading though attractive will-o’-the-wisp—which 
can not but end disastrously for the child when he is 
handed a problem that cannot be juggled, and for the 
teacher, when the failure of her pupils in the higher 
grades is laid at her door. 

Td my mind, as a result of years of experience, the 
essential idea to keep before the child's mind, in the 
teaching of fractions, is one whole and its expression 
in terms of the common denominator. Instead of 
starting him out in search of a common denominator, 
as such, it is exceedingly helpful and intelligible to 
begin problems in addition and subtraction of frac 
tions with a statement such as 1=%, at first developed 
orally, and always placed at the beginning of a writ 
ten problem as a basis for the solution, and a refer 
ence in case of difficulty. For intance, in adding 5 5%, 
234, and 6%, if the child understands that 1—3, he 
knows instantly, without any juggling, that 4% as In 
reducing 34, he is led to see that 4-2, hence ¥% is 
3 times ? which is £. In reducing the sum of the 
fractions, »,’, to a mixed number, he must again recall 
the fact with which he started, l=}. Often without 
a suggestion he will reason thus: if 1={, then 2—1}, 
therefore 4,;=2%. Adding the whole numbers, includ- 
ing the 2 of this sum, is, of course, the final step. 

In subtraction, apply the same method. 9%—6%=-? 
Place on the board two circles, one divided into halves, 
the other into thirds. Show that no number of thirds 
will equal 4 and vice versa. Divide the thirds equally, 
leading to ‘the statements that 1—°, Y= 7 =). Re- 
ferring to the original statement, 1°, then 4=?. 
Divide the other circle and prove the truth of this 
conclusion. Now we are ready to state and solve: 

92 5==94 


—6% 6; 
3} 
Notice that the whole number as well as the frac- 


tion is re-written. A statement such as 9%4=! is 
false. Drill on numberless easy problems, with con- 
stant review of thought processes in problems of this 
nature, is exceedingly valuable. In so-called ‘‘bor- 
rowing’’ operations follow the same plan and evolve 
the steps one by one. 10}—6%;=? Review froma 
diagram of circles that thirds can be divided equally 
into ninths and proceed to the statement: 
10}=10} 
—6?= 6% 
Ata ‘glance the child notices that he cannot subtract 
§ from }. Then show him how he can take 1 whole, 
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or %, from the 10 and add it to the 4 without changing 
the value of the number—just ‘‘slipped into a new 
dress’’ may be a helpful suggestion. Have this new 
step indicated in the statement, which now has this 
form, 

103=103=91" 

—6;= 6§=—63 


34 
from which the result is readily attained. Again I 
caution, drill on thought processes rather than on 
complicated work. 

The work of the fifth year is especially vital in that 
the method of inspection, or thought solving, gives 
place to the mechanical operations necessary in the 
more advanced work of the higher grades, where the 
shorter, business-like, and hence practical methods 
are advisable. Butif the principles and thought proc- 
esses have been steadily adhered to, the change to 
a different viewpoint, if administered in regular 
homeopathie doses, instead of by dogmatic require- 
ment, will not confuse the child, but—as it should— 
will enlarge his vision and give him power over ob- 
stacles as yet unseen. 


Hot Luncheons with an Equipment Costing 
Less than a Dollar 
By L. Rae Pullen 

FTER teaching six years in the rural schools of 
A Maine I have reached the conclusion that the 

noon hour is one of the most important and vital 
problems of the rural school. Anyone having had any 
experience whatever with these schools knows that 
in practically all of them, half or more than half of 
the children attending carry their dinners. 

Now, to my mind, an entirely cold dinner is never 
palatable, no matter how well cooked or daintily 
packed it may be, and when it consists of slabs of 
bread, spread, orjrather dotted, with chunks of butter, 
and a piece of apple pie, I feel that even the Amazons 
of old would have had difficulty in digesting it. Add 
to this the fact that many children gulp down the con- 
tents of their dinner pails during the intermissions of 
some game, or leave them entirely untouched until 
after school at night, and the condition becomes se- 
rious. There are few adults who could survive under 
such circumstances, and no growing child can with- 
stand repeated occurrences of such a ‘*‘starvation diet,’”’ 
as | have often called it to myself. 

Realizing all these things, and noticing daily the lack 
of response and enthusiasm during the afternoon ses- 
sion, | made up my mind to remedy conditions. 

1 set about examining our scanty store of material 
usable in the prepafation of something warm at din- 
ner time. I decided that if we could have even one 
hot dish to supplement the other cold ones we could 
get along nicely. We had plenty of empty seats, a 
reading table, my desk, a large cupboard, and the usual 
stove—a cast-iron structure with a door in front, one 
cover on the top, and the funnel at the rear. All not 
very promising. Along with these we had twelve 
hungry mouths and twelve dinner pails. 

I went first to my superintendent and asked him 
how much he could help me toward buying some ap- 
paratus. He told me that he would give me one dollar. 

1 went to a hardware store and bought a quart-size 
agate saucepan for twenty-five cents, acover for it for 
ten cents, a potato masher for ten cents, and a dish- 
pan and drainer for forty-five cents. 

From my own home | brought a small agate preserv- 
ing kettle that had a small hole in the bottom. My 
oldest boy took it home and soldereditforus. Iasked 
each child to bring from home a cup and saucer, knife, 
fork, spoon, and plate to be kept at the schoolhouse. 

It was surprising how ready the mothers were to 
help when they found out what we were trying to do. 

One mother sent us a pair of salt and pepper shakers 
filled, another sent us some white papers to cover the 
shelf which we had taken in our cupboard for our 
**pantry,’’ and still another sent an old copper tank, 
in good condition but badly tarnished. The children 
and I scoured it until it shone like new. 

We decided to have always one hot dish, and to have 
as much variety as our limited means would allow. 
Knowing that practically all of the children could fur- 
nish either potatoes, milk, or butter from home, I de- 
cided to build our dishes around these. We found that 
we could bake and boil potatoes easily. Some noons 
we boiled and mashed them. Several times we had 
creamed potatoes and once we made a potato stew; 
we found this last was not easy to prepare as it called 
for many things we could not always be sure ‘‘our 
mothers’’ would have. 

One family had a large crop of squashes, so they 
gladly furnished these, and the rest of us brought but- 
ter and a little milk. 

We found that if each member furnished one cent a 
week we could buy a can of corn, peas, beans, toma- 
toes, or salmon, so we planned to have one of these 
once a week, and take turns in bringing the milk and 
butter. From the tomatoes we frequently made to- 
mato soup or bisque, and several times I brought mac- 
aroni from home and combined the two. 

By planning our meals on each Friday for the com- 
ing week, we had little difficulty in having a varied 
and palatable warm dish each day. 

Some noons we made cocoa; at other times we had 
boiled rice. 

By taking care to see that each child brought things 
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in his turn, there was no trouble or dissatisfaction 
from either the children or the parents. In fact, prac- 
tically all of the parents expressed their appreciation 
and pleasure concerning our plan. 

I had only three girls in the school, one fourteen, 
one ten, and one six. The oldest girl, Alice, I ap- 
pointed as ‘‘assistant housekeeper.’’ She prepared 
the vegetables or soups under my direction, and at- 
tended to the cooking. 

Since I knew the plans for dinners for the week, it 
took very little time every night to write out briefly 
the directions for the next day’s dish. These direc- 
tions I gave to Alice in the morning, in time for her to 
read them over and understand them. At the time 
stated on the card she prepared the product without 


‘further help. The second oldest girl prepared the table, 


and the little girl helped clear away. 

We used the reading table for our dinner, converting 
it from reading to dining by replacing the green cover 
with a piece of white oilcloth, which my oldest girl 
brought from home. Each noon we had a host and 
hostess. It was great fun and the children, incidently, 
learned many niceties which they sorely needed. 

After dinner we washed and scalded the dishes with 
water from our shining tank, covered them witha 
piece of cheesecloth, and set them on the back seat to 
dry out. 

Some people have asked me what we did when a 
child forgot to bring his part toward the dinner, and I 
told them this, ‘‘He didn’t forget.’’ He might forget 
his rubbers, he often forgot his books, but he never 
forgot to bring his part toward our meal. Dinner be- 
came a function which no one would miss. 

Of course it meant more work for me, but I was 
amply repaid by the results. Alice changed from an 
aimless, indifferent girl to a really fair student. If 1 
had obtained nothing else from our work except the 
change in Alice and in her attitude toward me, I should 
feel that my time was well spent. She became my 
helper and chum, instead of my greatest trial. 

Our afternoon sessions now showed as much life and 
brightness as our morning periods, and I had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that no dinner pails were left un- 
touched at noon. I noticed also that there was less 
lunching at recess. The children, as one of the boys 
told me, ‘‘wanted to save their appetites for dinner.’’ 


A Help in Vocational Guidance 
By Ralph Otis Hibschman 


UITE often the schools are criticised because the 
critics say that we do not do enough for the vo- 
cation of the child. Whether their point of 

view is just or not I do not care to say. Each year 
we are adding to our curricula what we call ‘‘practi- 
cal studies.’’ We say that one reason for doing this 
is to give the child some idea of what vocation should 
be followed after the school days are concluded. Yet 
it must be admitted that the greater number of 
schools, especially in the rural districts, do not em- 
phasize enough the fact that some day the child must 
decide what vocation is to be followed in after life. 

In order to have the child think, not decide, what 
his vocation is to be, the form given below has been 
used with good success in some schools. Copies of 
this form may be made and given to the puplis to fill 
out on the first day of school, or soon thereafter, or it 
may be placed on the blackboard and the pupils be 
asked to copy the same. 


Place of birth Date of birth——. 
1. Name——. 





2. Father’s name——. Occupation——. Residence 
3. 1 entered the —— Public Schools in the month 
of——,19—, and began in the——grade. I am now in 


the——grade. 

4. I have taken more than one year to finish the fol- 
lowing grades ‘ 

5. The studies that are most difficult for me to un- 
derstand are——. ‘ 

6. The studies that are easiest for me to under- 
stand are——. 

7. I like the following studies best——. 

8. I have thought that I should like to become a—— 
when I leave school. 

9. My parents would like me to become a——. 

10. I go to school because——. 

11. My reason for wishing to becomé——is because 

12. I do not wish to attend high school because—-. 

13. When I am not in school I spend my time—. 


Other questions similar to these may be added if 
the teacher wishes to do so. A teacher going into a 
strange school can get a good idea of the school and 
the patrons if she has each child fill out a blank like 
the one given above and then carefully studies each 
me. It is sometimes wise to allow the children two 
or three days’ time to answer all the parts of the 
form, because it may be that they have never thought 
of what they would like to do, or perhaps the parents 
never have spoken to them in respect to their future 
vocation. Many children will probably say that they 
do not know what they will do after they get out of 
school. In such cases the teacher must impress upon 
the child that this decision need not be final. There 
may be two or three things that he may want to do. 
‘That is where the teacher may be of real help later 
on by studying the child and leading him toward the 
vocation for which his capabilities show that he is 
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fitted: Very often young people find out only oo late 
that they entered a profession or trade or business for 
which they were not at all qualified. After all is said 
and done, good schools, good churches, and good homes 
depend upon good business. There must be an income 
for the individual, and the sooner the school is will- 
ing to try to guide the children into the right voca- 
tion, the vocation for which they are best fitted, so 
much the sooner shall we have better and more pros* 
perous homes and communities. 


Rural School Health League 
By Rose Holcomb 


OT all rural schools have Health Leagues, so [ 
N am going to explain the purpose of ours and how 
we are using it to teach constructive hygiene. 
The pupils of the school are members of the league 
and the officers are chosen from the sixth and seventh 
grades. The officers are president, vice-president, 
and secretary. An individual chart has been made by 
each child. These charts have thirteen horizontal 
lines, as there are thirteen questions to be answered; 
and as many vertical lines as the paper will hold. 
These vertical lines are for the days of the week. 
The questions with the number of credits allowed for 
each one are as follows: 


1. How many slept last night with their windows 
open at least three inches from top and bottom? (1.) 

2. How many brushed their teeth once, twice, three 
times yesterday? (1, 2, 3.) 

38. How many cleaned their nails, once, twice, 
three times yesterday? (1, 2, 3.) 

4. How many brushed their shoes before leaving 
home? (2.) 

5. How many slept eight hours last night? (1.) 

6. How many kept fingers and pencils out of mouths 
yesterday? (2.) 

7. How many combed and brushed their hair before 
coming to school yesterday? (2.) 

8. How many practiced at least three exercises yes- 
terday? (2.) 

9. How many had clean handkerchiefs yesterday? 


10. How many washed hands and face before meals 
and before going to bed yesterday? (2, 3.) 

11. How many tried to sit and stand correctly yes 
terday? (1, 2, 3.) 

12. How many took one bath last week? (1.) 

18. Sanitary Reports. (Children are given credit 
for several things under this heading. If a child 
sweeps up crumbs or papers and rubbish from the 
school yard he may be given credit according to the 
teacher’s judgment.) 


Each morning at the opening of the school session 
the president asks the list of questions. Each pupil 
puts on his individual chart, in the space after each 
quesion, the number of credits he has earned for each. 
Each pupil then gives to the secretary the total num- 
ber of credits earned each day. It is his duty to enter 
the amount after each pupil’s name. Following this 
the secretary and president enter the totals for each 
day on the large Health League Chart. This isa 
piece of white cardboard with the words Health 
League and the thirteen questions with their points 
attractively printed across the top. These cards were 
obtained from a printing office where the heading was 
printed, and are ruled horizontally and vertically into 
one-half inch squares. Each pupil’s name is written 
in a four-inch margin at the side. Opposite each 
name in the squares are placed the total number of 
points secured by each pupil each day. 

A Health League conducted in this way really se- 
cures excellent results. ; 


Visualizing Geography 
By Julia C. Reilly 


HE following is a set of maps I have each fourth 
T grade pupil make in his study of North America. 
I. In teaching ‘‘coast line,’? have every pupil 
trace with his finger on the map in his geography the 
coast line of North America, noticing where it is reg- 
ular and where irregular. Then give each child a 
piece of very thin paper (not drawing paper) and 
have him tear a map of North America. The results 
will surprise you. j 

II. When pupils have studied ‘‘indentations and pro- 
jections’’ and are familiar with the principal ones, 
pass drawing paper and have them draw an outline 
map. Those who are clever at form may draw with 
books closed. The poorer ones draw with books open. 
Then all with books closed mark the indentations and 
projections. 

III. (Surface map.) Pupils draw map and with 
books closed mark the great highland areas and the 
plains. Colored crayola may be used here, green for 
plains and brown for highlands. 

1V. (Drainage.) Draw map and pupils mark im- 
portant rivers with blue crayola and show water. 
divide in brown crayola. , 

V. (Important cities.) Here mark only represen- 
tative cities, as New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Chicago, Mexico City, 
Ottawa, Quebec, and Montreal. 

VI. (Important industries.) A key to understand- 
ing this map will have to be used. Leta red line one- 
quarter of an inch in length represent ‘‘manufactur- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Easter Pantomime—“Jesus, Lover of My Soul” 4 


Directions by GRACE B. FAXON; Posesby SUSIE STALLINGS 


I 
Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 

(Both arms slowly ascend; eyes also; one hand 
should be held a little higher than the other; palms 
of hands are toward face. The body is poised for- 
ward. The face is full of pleading.) 

While the nearer waters roll, 


.. (Both hands descend to almost waist level, palms 
down, at mid-front. ) 




















“Hide Me, O My Saviour, Hide” 


While the tempest still is high: 


(Carry hands up to about shoulder level, then let 
them separate and be carried wide around to sides. ) 


Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past; 











“Leave, Oh! Leave Me Not Alone” 


(Carry one arm across the other in front of head, 
yet not hiding the face to any great extent; bow 
head. The body is drooping. ) ‘ 

Safe into the haven guide, 
O receive my soul at last. 

{Both hands, palms up, extended entreatingly, at 
about shoulder level. Hold one arm a little higher 
than the other. The eyes look out ona level with 
themselves. Hold pose through short musical inter- 
lude. ) \ 

II 


Other refuge have I none; 
(Drop hands sadly at sides; body droops; head also 
droops; slightly shake head. ) 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee; 
(Carry both hands to chest, laying them flat on 
chest; look upward.) 


86 














“Raise the Fallen, Cheer the Faint” 


Leave, oh! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me. 


(Extend both hands a little higher than shoulder 
level. ) 


All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring: 


ascend 


(Carry left hand to chest, and let the right 
high. ) 


Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing. 














“False and Full of Sin I Am” 

















“Plenteous Grace with Thee is Found” 


(A protecting gesture: the hands are held, palms 
down, out from shoulder at fullest arms’ length. The 
eyes are straight forward. Hold through interlude. ) 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Exercises for Arbor Day Programs 


fo 
Arbor Day Fairies 
By Mary Helen Smith 
Supervisor of Music, Brewster, Katonah, | 
and Mt. kisco, N. Y. 
CHARACTERS 
Ida Bluebird 
Albert Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
Dorothy Ann Robin 
Mary First Violet 
Pussy Willow Second Violet 
Skunk Cabbage Arbor Day 
Dandelion Fairy 


COSTUMES 
The four children who are walking in 


the woods are dressed in ordinary school | 


clothes. 
Pussy Willow—One piece pajama suit 


(with feet) of gray outing flannel; cap | 


of same material or gray fur. 

Skunk Cabbage—Green crepe paper 
costume. Study picture of flower in 
** Field Book of American Wild Flowers.’ 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit—Use heavy wrap- 
ping paper painted the desired color. 
Study the picture. 

Dandelion—Boy with yellow hair; no 
special costume is necessary. 

Bluebird—One piece pajama suit made 
of blue outing flannel. Study pictures. 

Robin—One piece pajama suit made of 
grayish brown outing flannel. Study 
pictures. 

Violet—Dress of violet colored crepe 
paper; wide hair ribbons to match. 
Over this a green cape gathered at the 
top of the head and falling to the bottom 
of dress; openings are cut for eyes and 
mouth. This garment should entirely 
cover the child. Over this is worn a 
hrown cape made exactly like the green 
one. 

Fairy—Dress of some light green ma- 
terial; green shoes and stockings; wreath 
of green on hair. 

Arbor Day—Very small child dressed 
in white dress profusely trimmed with 
flowers. 

STAGE SETTINGS 

The platform is set with as many green 
trees as can be used. These may be set 
in blocks nailed to the floor. A green 
curtain is hung at the back of the stage, 
against which are banked green boughs. 
This curtain should open at the center 
of the stage. On each side of the stage, 
near the front, is placed a mossy bank, 
made by covering with a green rug, a 
low bench or a pile of pillows, prefera- 
bly the latter. 

Enter Ida, Dorothy Ann, Mary, and 
Albert with flowers in their hands and 

carrying lunch boxes. 

Mary—Let’s sit under these trees and 
eat our lunches; I’m tired of picking 
flowers, 

Dorothy Ann—Yes, I’m hungry, too; 
and besides, I want to hear Ida tell the 
story of the fairy. (Children sit under 
the trees, girls on one side, Albert on 
other. All open lunch boxes and begin 
to eat.) 

Albert—Oh, girls are so silly. They 
all believe in ghosts and brownies and 


fairies. I don’t believe Ida ever saw : 


that fairy. 

Ida—I did, Albert. Last week, when 
| was walking through these woods, I 
was singing a little song about fairies, 
and all at once a beautiful fairy stood 
in front of me. 

Mary—Oh, Ida, what did you do? Did 
you run? 

Ida—No, indeed, I didn’t run. I said, 
‘Good morning; are you a real fairy, or 
just a fairy fairy?’’ and she answered, 
‘*L am the Queen of a band of spring 
fairies who live in these woods. Just 
now most of the members of my band 
have gone to start the flowers growing 
and the birds singing! Some other time, 
when you are in the woods, perhaps I 
will see you again; and then I will sum- 
mon my band to meet you, for I love lit- 
tle children who still believe in fairies. 

Dorothy Ann—Oh, Ida, sing the fairy 
song now, and perhaps she will come 
again, for we all believe in fairies, too. 

Mary—All except Albert. 





| Albert—Well, I would like to see her {her and shakes hands. ) 

| myself. Albert—Good Mrs. Fairy, I beg your | 
Ida (sings)— 

Fairy, come, 

| Won’t you come and play with me, 

| Underneath the spreading tree? 

| Fairy, come, I’ll be a wood-nymph, too, 


pardon. I did believe in fairies all the 

| time, but I just wanted to tease the | 
‘girls. And now tell me about your fairy 
| band; have they come back to the woods 
yet? 

| Fairy—Some of them are here. If 
you children will make yourselves com- 
fortable under these trees, I will call 
| my subjects out to entertain you. 

| (A tinkling of bells is heard outside, | (Cc agent — nag eagig b 
curtain at back of stage parts, and the | sings an coven aay Willow cid 
| coary page cae — rygins 7 a ane il outside in descending octave. He comes 
| — to which is tied a cluster of small | | the stage through the curtain at the 
| De is.) back. ) 

Fairy (sings) — Fairy—This is one of my bravest sub- 
| Down in the heart of the forest, jects. He will tell you about himself. 
| In a lovely shady dell, /and then you must guess what his name 
| 


| Albert (sings)— 
Fairy, come, 
| If you let me see you, too, 
| I’ll believe you’re really true, 


I live with spirits of winter and summer, | js, 
And merry springtime, as well. ; 
sie tite 5 | Pussy Willow— 


Butterflies are our comrades, Under the hill in a snug brown nest 
| Songbirds come at our call, | I live, in a fuzzy gray coat dressed; 
nd we're happy all day, with our songs My door is shut tight all winter through, | 
and our play, But when spring comes,| peep out at you. | 
Beneath the pine trees tall. | 








put out my head, though the wind | 
Fairy-—Children, I am very glad to see blows shrill, 

| you, but where is that little boy who | But I’m dressed so warm I ne'er feel a 

| does not believe in fairies? chill, 

| (Albert, who has hidden behind a tree | You ne’er hear me purr like a little cat, 

| when the fairy appears now goes up to} But I am a pussy for all of that. 


| 





Fairy, Come! 


AN , 
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sun, I'll sing my Jay thro’ ev-’ry day Till sum-mer’s done. 


Children (excitedly) — His name is 
Pussy Willow. Oh, Pussy Willow, come 
over here and sit with us. 

(Pussy Willow sits down beside Albert, 
who gives him a sandwich. ) 

Fairy—My next subject you may not 
know so well. 

(She rings bells and is answered by a 


| shout outside. Enter Skunk Cabbage.) 


Skunk Cabbage— 
Down in the swamp where the first green 
shows, 
Covered in mud from my head to my 
toes, 
I live all winter in the hard, cold ground, 
Till the voices of spring begin to sound. 


Then, very slowly, my body grows, 

For I’m all bound up in my new spring 
clothes; 

But I keep on pushing with all my might, 

Until after a while I get up to the light; 


| And I hear such a queer, queer word, 
Just as soon as my nose gets through, 
Everyone who passes me says, 

‘*Oh, phew! phew! phew! phew! phew! 


Children—Oh, phew! phew! Fairy, 
| Fairy, what can we do? 

Fairy—It 7s rather bad, isn’t it? But 
Skunk Cabbage is one of the bravest of 
my men, too. You see him now as he 
appears to the world, but I will change 
him into his home dress. 


(She touches Skunk Cabbage with her 
wand and he throws aside his green coat 
and stands revealed a little boy or girl 
in ordinary clothes, who sits down with 
the children. ) 

Fairy—The forest child I will now call 
is one you children all know and love. 
(Calls as she did to Pussy Willow and is 
answered in the same way. Enter Blue- 
bird. ) 

Bluebird (sings)— 

On my back the sky, 

On my breast the earth, 

A joyous song that’s full of love and 
mirth, 

Through the air I dart, 

Singing as I fly, 

A merry song of Springtime. 

Hurrah, hurrah, for April sky! 

Hurrah, for May’s bright sun! 

I'll sing my lay through every day ‘ 

Till summer’s done. 


(One child from each side of stage runs 
toward him. ) 


Children—Bluebird! Bluebird! we are 
so glad to see you back again. Come 
here and rest underneath this tree. 


Fairy—Next is coming a jolly good 
friend of yours and mine. We couldn’t 
get along without him. (She blows a 
whistle and is answered by a whistle 
outside. Enter Dandelion. ) 

Dandelion— 

I’m a merry littie fellow, 

With a head of golden yellow, 

Shining up from the soft, spring grass. 
I’m not afraid of cold, 

For my heart is brave and bold, 

And 1’ll smile at you whenever you pass. 


When you see my color bright, 
Perhaps you think | might 

Be a star fallen down from the sky. 
But by-and-by my hair 

All blows away somewhere 

Now tell what flower am I? 


Children—Dandelion! Dandelion! Have 
you any curls to sell? 

Dandelion— Yes, indeed, help your- 
selves. (He holds out a bunch of dan- 
delions which he has kept behind his 
back while reciting. Each child takes 
one and proceeds to make curls. ) 

Fairy—Now, children, I am going to 
bring in one of my favorite subjects. 
Perhaps you have never met him before, 
but if you haven’t, itis high time you 
did. (Rings bells. Enter Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit. ) 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit— 

I’m the preacher of the woods, 

And I stand up straight and tall 
In my wonderful pulpit of silver and 

brown, 

From spring until early fall. 
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Not the blasts of the cold March winds, 
Nor the April sky’s dark frown, 
Nor the scorching rays of the summer 
days 
Can keep my spirits down. 


And the sermon that I preach, 
As I stand here straight and tall, 
Is the wonderful message that ‘*God is 


” 


ove, 
And that He will care for us all. 


Children—Oh, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, we 
all know you; céme and sit down with 
us. 


Jack—No, thank you, I never sit down. | 


I would get my pulpit out of shape. 

Fairy—Who do you think is’ coming 
next, children? 

(Children answer. One says ‘‘ Hepat- 
ica,’’ one, **Bloodroot,’’ **Violet,’’ ‘‘Ap- 
ple Blossom,’’ ete. Fairy rings bells and 
is answered by a bell outside. Enter 
Robin. ) 

Robin (sings) — 

Karly in the morning you will hear me. 
‘*Cheer up,’’ I say, ‘‘cheer up, my dear. 
Never mind if skies are weeping sadly, 
You know the sun is very near, 

Never mind if balmy days 

Seem to loiter in the southland, 

When you hear me singing in the maple, 
You know that springtime’s near.’’ 


(Dorothy Ann goes up and shakes hands 
with Robin.) 
Dorothy Ann—Dear Robin Red Breast, 


I’m glad you have come at last. Come 
over on this mossy bank. I’m sure you 
will find something to eat here. (They 


sit. ) 
l’airy—The little flowers that are com- 
ing now winter has kept imprisoned a 
long time, but they are free at last. 
(She blows whistle which is answered by 
whistle outside, and Violet roots enter, 
one from each side of the stage. ) 
Violets (together)— 
Down underneath the winter’s snow, 
We two roots live, safe and seund, 


But we’re tired of waiting and want to | 


know, 
How soon we can get up through the 
ground, 


First Violet— 
Oh, listen, I hear a bluebird’s note, 
And this air feels like the breath of 
May ; 
I’m going to take off my winter coat, 
And try to be blossomed for Arbor 
Day. 

(Fairy steps forward and lifts brown 
covering from each child, leaving them 
in green capes. ) 

Second Violet— 

I don’t care much for this chilly breeze, 

And the sun is so bright I can hardly 

see 


But I'll not go back, even though I 
freeze, 

For I know the children are looking 
for me. 


First Violet— 
They will never know us in these green 


clothes, 
They think our color is always blue; 


Let’s open our leaves, and then—who 

knows— 

Perhaps our blossoms are showing | 
through. 


(Fairy again comes forward, this time 
removing green covering. Children are 
shown in their violet dresses. ) 

Violets (together)— 

It’s good to be up in the world again, 

And now that we’re here, we will 

surely stay, 
And isn’t it fine that, after all, 
We did get blossomed for Arbor Day’? 


(Violets stand one on each side of stage 
beside children. ) 

Fairy—There is one other member of 
my band that you have not seen yet. 
Just this morning I finished getting her 
ready to go out into the world, and I do 
want you to see how beautiful she is. 


(Fairy rings bells. Enter Arbor Day.) | And coaxes out leaves to shadow his ! 


Fairy—Children, this is little Arbor | nest, 


Day. She goes out into the world to-| 4nd washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
day to try to interest children, and their | 4nd makes,the juice of the cherry sweet, 


parents, too, in the cultivation of trees. | for his hungry little robins to eat? 
We will walk a little way with her, and | ‘Ha! ha!”’ hear the jolly bird laugh, 
as we walk; let us sing, ‘Hurrah! hur- “That isn’t the best of the story by | 
rah! for the Flag,’’ for whatever we do half! | 
| 


to make our country beautiful honors | 
our dear flag, too. | Gentle 
. &; Dressed in orange-tawny and black and 
(While Fairy is speaking Arbor Day | brown. 
gives to each child a flag. All sing the’ | Though his eye is so proud and his step | 
song through once and walk off stage re- | so firm, 
| peating chorus. ) | He can always stoop to pick up a worm. | 
| With a twist of his head, and a strut | 
SONG | and a hop, 
| . To his Robin-wife, in the peach tree top, | 
On a field of blue, |Chirping her heart out, he calls: ‘*My | 
Forty-eight children stand, 


: : ; dear, 

Each is a state in our Union great, | You don’t earn your living! Come here ] 
And they form a mighty band. Come here! 

| Ha! ha! ha! Life is lovely and sweet; 


| But what would it be if we’d nothing to | 


man Robin, he walks up and down, 








Chorus— 





Then hurrah! hurrah! for the flax! | eat? | 
We love its colors true, 
Wave, wave, our bonny flag! Robin, Sir Robin gay, red-breasted 
Our dear Red, White, and Blue! knight, 
Now you have come to us, summer’s in 
As we march to-day sight. 
We hold our colors high, You never dream of the wonders you 
We love the light on the Red and White, | bring,— 
And the Blue that’s like the sky. Visions that follow the flash of your 
wing. 
. : | How all the beautiful By-and-By 
Sir Robin | Around you and after you seem to fly! 


Notice the question-marks by keeping the voice | Sing on, or eat on, as pleases your mind! 
‘ 
raised fora second, The laugh at the close of each | Well have you earned every morsel you 





verse should be given naturally, 
find. | 
Rollicking Robin is here again, i**Aye! Ha! ha! ha!’’ whistles Robin. 
What does he care for the April rain? **My dear, 
| Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he know Let us all take our own choice of yood 
| That the April rain earries off the snow, cheer !”’ | 





Robin’s Song 
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Don’t Kill the Birds 


Don’t kill the birds, the pretty birds 
That sing about your door 

Soon as the joyous spring has come, 
And chilling storms are o’er. 

The little birds, how sweet they sing! 
Oh! let them joyous live; 

And never seek to take the life 
That you can never give. 


Don’t kill the birds, the little birds, 
That play among the trees; 

*T would make the earth a cheerless place 
Should we dispense with these. 
The little birds, how fond they play 

Do not disturb their sport; 
| But let them warble forth their songs 
‘Lill winter_cuts them short. 


! 


| Don’t kill’the birds, the happy birds 
Thattbléss the fields and grove; 

| So innioce nt to look upon, 
They claim our warmest love. 

rt ie happy birds, the tuneful birds, 
- How pleasant ’tis to see! 

No spot can be a cheerless place 
Where’er their presence be. 

Cole 8S 


A Hymn for Arbor Day 


“America.” 


r 


worth if 


Tune: 


God save this tree we plant! 

And to all nature grant 
Sunshine and rain. 

Let not its branches fade, 

Save it from ax and spade, 

Save it for joyful shade, 
Guarding the plain. 


When it is ripe to fall, 

Neighbored by trees as tall, 
Shape it for good. 

Shape it to bench and stool, 

Shape it to square and rule, 

Shape it for home and school, 
God bless the wood. 


Lord of the earth and sea, 
Prosper our planted tree, 

Save with Thy might. 
Save us from indolence, 
Waste and improvidence, 
And in Thy excellence 

Lead us aright. 

Henry Hanby Hay 


The March Wind 


By Helena Thompson 
A Finger Play 
Here’s the March wind, loud and strony, 
Chasing leaves and dust alony, 
Whistling, whistling as it goes, 
Listen! listen! How it blows! 

(Extend arms high and wide and make 
whistling noise with the lips. ) 
Now it says, ‘‘I’ll fly this kite 
To give that little boy delight.’’ 

(Make motion of holding string and 
look up as if following kite with eyes. ) 
To the windmill, ‘Turn round and round, 
Pump the water from the ground. "’ 

(Extend one arm and make motion of 
wheel turning. ) 





| ‘*Here’s a line of clothes up high, 
| I’ll flap and flap and flap them dry.’’ 


(Extend arms straight out from 
shoulders and make flapping motion with 
| hands. ) 


‘‘Weather vane upon the steeple, 
Which way I blow, you show the people. "’ 


(Make church by clasping hands, fin 
| gers inside, with first fingers raised for 
steeple. ) 
‘“‘On I hurry to the sea, 


| The sail-boats there have need of me.”’ 


(Make motion of waves with hands ex- 
| tended in front. ) 


Good morning, sweet April, 
So winsome and shy, 
| With a smile on your lip, 
And a tear in your eye! 
There are pretty hepaticas 
Hid in your hair, 
And bonny blue violets 
| Clustering there. 
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How to Observe Arbor Day 

The following play for Arbor Day is not designed 
to be followed literally, but to be taken as a scenario 
for local elaboration, 

The discussion among the boys as to the 
selection of a tree for the grounds should 
be worked out largely by the boys them- 
selves, each presenting the tree which 
he deems most fitting for the grounds. 
Not more than three or four should be 
presented, as more would make this 
part of the play too long. The discus- 
sion and the voting should be carried out 
under parliamentry rules. If desired, a 
like discussion might be arranged among 
the girls as to the selection of flowers. 

The plan of having the boys, the girls, 
and the smaller chidren enter the play 
in succession, instead of all entering 
upon the platform at once, is designed 
to give variety to the movement and an 
added interest as the subject of discus- 
sion changes. 

In every part of the play as large an 
amount of original thought, wording, 
and action should be permitted as is 
reasonable. 

The stage or platform should be dec- 
orated with shrubs, or branches of trees, 
with vines and with flowers. A group 
of boys march in procession up the aisle 
through the auditorium, carrying spades, 
shovels, and hoes. As they march they 
sing, and continue singing until they 
have ascended the platform. 

When all the boys are in order on the 
platform and the singing ceases one of 
them says: 

First Boy—What tree shall we plant? 

Second Boy—I think we should plant 
a tree that is native to the soil. It will 
grow best, make the promptest shade 
and be most easily cared for. 

Third Boy—I think we should have a 
foreign tree. It will be a new thing to 
study, will teach us something of for- 
eign lands, and add to the variety of our 
lessons in tree growing. 

Fourth Boy—Let us get the advice of 
men that know what trees grow best in 
our soil and will best adorn the school 
ground. Whether we are to have a na- 
tive tree or a foreign one, we must know 
what kind of tree to get and how to 
plant it. 

Fifth Boy—I have talked with several 
men that know about such things. Some 
think the maple will be best, others pre- 
fer the elm. Some say we should grow 
nut trees, the walnut, or the chestnut. 

First Boy—Let us have a vote. Have 
any of you a motion to make in favor of 
a particular tree? 

Second Boy—I move we plant a —— 

Third Boy—I second the motion. 

Fourth Boy—I move we plant a ——. 

Fifth Boy—I second the motion. 

Sixth Boy—I move we plant a —. 

Seventh Boy—I second the motion. 

NOTE: The trees named should be those that are 
actually favored in the school where the play is 
given, and arguments stated in favor of each, 

First Boy—Three trees have been 
proposed and seconded. Are there any 
other nominations? I will take the vote 
on each tree separately. All in favor 
of the —— hold up your hands until 
counted. (Counts.) There are nine 
votes for this tree. Allin favor of the 
—- hold up your hands. (Counts.) 
There are four votes for this tree. All 
in favor of the hold up your hands. 
(Counts.) There are four votes for this 
tree. There were seventeen votes cast, 
nine of which were for the——. This 
being a majority of the total vote, the 
— is selected. 

Fourth Boy—I move that the vote be 
made unanimous, so that the selection 
may stand as the choice of the whole 
school, and the tree be the common care 
and pride of all. 

Sixth Boy—I second the motion. 

First Boy—It has been moved and sec- 
onded that the vote be made unanimous; 
if there is no objection it will be so or- 
dered. There is none. The —~ will be 
planted as the unanimous choice of the 
school. Give a cheer for the tree and 
the school. (All cheer.) 
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First Boy—If there be no further bus- 
iness we will proceed to the planting. 

Second Boy—Mr. Chairman, I hear the 
sound of singing voices; the girls are 
coming. Let us wait to welcome them. 

(A group of girls with wreaths on 
their heads march through the aisle and 
ascend the platform, singing as they 
come. As the girls ascend the platform 
the boys fall back so as to form a group 
facing the girls. ) 

First Boy—Yoy are welcome with your 
songs and also with your hands, for we 
may need your help; but you have come 
too late to vote. 

First Girl—What did you vote? 

First Boy—We voted to plant a — 
tree. 

First Girl—What does he plant, who 
plants the tree? 

Boys (in concert)— 


**What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

We plant the ship that will cross the 
sea. 

We plant the mast to carry the sails, 

We plant the planks to withstand the 
gales, 

The keel, the keelson, and beam, and 
knee; 

We plant the ship when we plant the 
tree. 


‘*What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

We plant the house for you and me, 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 
floors, 

We plant the studding, the laths, the 
doors, 

The beams and siding, all parts that be, 

We plant the house when we plant the 
tree.’’ 


First Boy—Now that we have answered 
you about the tree, may we ask what 
you girls are going to plant? 

Girls—We are going to plant flowers. 


First Boy—What do you plant when 
you plant flowers? 
Girls (in concert)— 


In all places, then, and in ail seasons 
Flowers expand their light and soul- 
like wings, 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons 
How akin they are to human things. 


First Boy—Then it is as well to plant 
flowers as to plant trees; help us with 
the tree and we will help you with the 
flowers. Shall we now go together to 
the garden? 

A Girl—Hold. The little children are 
coming. 

(A group of little girls and boys come 
in singing to the tune of ‘‘We’ve come 
| to see poor Jennie Jones. ’’) 


| 


Children— 


| We’ve come to see your garden grow, 
| Your garden grow, your garden grow, 
| We’ve come to see your garden grow, 


And how is it to-day? 





First Girl—It is prepared and ready 
for planting. 
Children— 
We are right glad to hear it, 
To hear it, to hear it, 
We are right glad to hear it, 
And who wil! tend it, pray? 


Big Boys—We will water and weed it, 
and the girls will help to see that it is 
well pruned and kept free from pests. 

Children— 

We’ve come to see your garden grow, 
Your garden grow; your garden grow; 
We’ve come to see your garden grow, 

And have you birds, we pray? 


Boys—Yes, we have birds, the thrush, 
the robin, the sparrow (name others). 
They come with the spring to sing in 
the garden and to build their nests. 


Children— 
We are right glad to hear it, 
To hear it, to hear it; 
We are right glad to hear it, 
And who will guard them, pray? 








Boys—We will guard them as well as 
tend the flowers. 
Little Girls— 
We are right glad to hear it, 
To hear it, to hear it; 
We are right glad to hear it, 
And we will help you, too. 


First Girl—Come, now, all of us. We 
have agreed on trees and flowers and 
birds, and all have pledged a mutual 
help to tend as well as to plant. Let us 
now set about our task. 

First Boy—Willingly we come, and we 
will sing as we march. 

(They form a procession, and march 
out, little children leading, carrying 
baskets of flowers; next the girls, bear- 
ing flowering plants; the boys bringing 
up the rear with the spades and hoes. 
The auditors follow. All gather round 
the tree that is to be the chief planting 
of the day. The teacher, or some se- 
lected speaker, delivers a ‘short address 
on the significance of the day. The cere- 
mony ends with singing ‘‘My Country, 
"Lis of Thee.’’)—Margaret S. McNaught 
in Bulletin of California State Depart- 
ment. 


Bird Dialogue 


Each child may hold up a colored picture of the 
bird he names, 


(Robin. ) 
Ring it out o’er hill and plain, 
Through the garden’s lonely bowers, 
Till the green leaves dance again, 
Till the air is. sweet with flowers! 
Wake the cowslip by the rill, 
Wake the yellow daffodil! 
Robin’s come! 

— William W. Caldwell. 


(Bluebird. ) 

Winged lute that we call a bluebird, 

You blend in your silver strain 

The sound of laughing water, 

The patter of spring’s sweet rain, 

The voice of the winds, the sunshine, 

The fragrance of blossoming things. 

Ah, you are an April poem 

That God has dowered with wings. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 


(Oven Bird.) 
In the days of spring migrations, 
Days when nesting birds move northward 
To the forest, to the leaf beds, 
Comes the tiny oven builder. 


Daintily the dead leaves lifting, 

Underneath them builds his oven, 

Arched and framed with last year’s oak 
leaves, 

Roofed and walled against the raindrops. 


Hour by hour his voice he raises; 
‘Teach us! teach us!”’ is his asking; 
**Teach us! teach us!’’ comes responsive 
From the solemn, listening forest. 

— Frank Bolles. 


(Pewee. ) 

In the deep, lonely forest I sat me down 
Beside the brook, irresolute, 
And watched a little bird in suit 
Of sober olive, soft and brown, 
Perched in the maple branches, mute. 
With greenish gold its vest was fringed; 
Its tiny cap was ebon-tinged; 
With ivory pale its wings were barred, 
And its dark eyes were tender-starred. 
‘‘Dear bird,’’ I said,‘‘ what is thy name?’’ 
And thrice the mournful answer came 
So faint, and far, and yet so near: 
‘*Pe-wee! pe-wee! peer!’’ 

—John T. Trowbridge. 


(Bobolink. ) 
Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his 
crest. 
Hear him calling his merry note: 
**Bob-o-link, bob-o-link 
Spink, spank, spink! 
Look what a nice new coat is mine! 
Sure there never was a bird so fine! 
Chee, chee, chee!’’ 
— William C. Bryant. 


(Downy Woodpecker. ) 


Do you know a little bird 
That in mourning shades is dressed— 
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Black and white upon his wings. 
Black and white upon his head; 
Underneath, a bit of white 

On his pretty throat and breast; 
While above, upon his nape, 
Gleams a shining bow of red? 


(Bob White.) 

I see you on the zigzag rails, 

You cheery little fellow, 

While purple leaves are whirling down, 

And scarlet, brown and yellow. 

I hear you when the air is full 

Of snow-down of the thistle; 

All in your speckled jacket trim, 

‘*Bob White! Bob White!’’ you whistle. 
—George Cooper. 


(Song Sparrow. ) 
There is a bird I know so well, 
It seems that he must have sung 
Beside my crib when I was young; 
Before I knew the way to spell 
The name of even the smallest bird, 
His gentle-joyful song I heard. 
Now see if you can tell, my dear, 
What bird it is that every year 
Sings, ‘‘Sweet! sweet! sweet! verv 

merry cheer!”’ 
—Henry van Dyke. 


(Baltimore Oriole. ) 

At some glad moment was it Nature’s 
choice 

To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 

Or did some orange tulip, flaked with 
black 

In some forgotten garden, ages back, 

Yearning toward Heaven until its wish 
was heard, 

Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 

—Kdgar Fawcett. 


(Whippoorwill. ) 
Now all the twilight range seemed still. 
The night air settled soft and sweet, 
When forth it bursts—clear, slow, com- 
plete— 
The evening call of ‘Whippoorwill !’’ 
Then suddenly, across the hill— 
Long, low, and sweet, with dreamy fall, 
Yet true and mellow, call for call, 
Elate, and with a human thrill— 
Came the far answer, ‘‘ Whippoorwill !’’ 
—Mary M. Dodge. 


The Little Bell 
By Hallie Ives 


An exercise for two little girls, Oneis seated ata 
table with sewing in hand, The other enters, dressed 
as for an outdoor walk. 


First Girl—Good morning, Marie. 

Second Girl (rising to feet)—Good 
morning, Rose. I am glad to see you. 
You have on your coat and hat. Where 
have you been? 

First Girl—I have been shopping and 
saw many pretty things in the shops. 

Second Girl—I am sure youdid. I wish 
I might have gone with you. Mother 
wanted me to help her with the sewing 
to-day, and I did not leave home. What 
did you buy, Marie? 

First Girl— You will be surprised, Rose, 
when I tell you that 1 bought nothing 
but this very small bell. (Holding up 
bell.) 

Second Girl—It is a very nice littie 
bell, Marie, but what can you do with it? 

First Girl—I intend to tie it to my kit- 
ten’s neck. I have been told that cats 
with bells tied to their necks cannot 
catch birds. The bird will hear the bell 
ring and fly away before it can be 
caught. 

Second Girl—How fine! If that is the 
truth, everyone who owns a cat should 
see that it has.a bell to ring. Iam told 
cats destroy very many birds. 

First Girl—Yes, indeed, they do, and 
birds are the farmers’ best friends. I 
am glad to know that I can help a little 
by putting a bell on my cat. 

Second Girl—Marie, if you will go with 
me, I will ask mother to buy a bell for 
our house cat. Suppose we tell all the 
girls and boys what we have found out 
and ask them to bell their cats. (Girls 
clasp hands and leave stage.) 
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Music and Exercises for March Red Letter Days 


Act V 


The Forest Full of Friends 
Dramatized by Helen J. Wilbur 


PLACES 

The Great Forest. 

Elsa’s Home (at the edge of the forest). 

The King’s Palace (at the farther-end 
of the forest). 

CHARACTERS 

Old Woman of the Forest 

Elsa (little orphan gir!) 

King 

Porter 

‘Trees (any number of children) 

Brown Bird | 


Squirrel 
Frog \ Elsa’s Forest Friends 
Butterfly | 
Cricket J 

Act I 
Place: The Old Woman’s Home. 
Time; Morning. 


Elsa—What are those tall things away | 


over there? 


Old Woman—Why, those are the towers | 


of the king’s palace. 


Elsa—Oh! it’s so lonely here, 1 wish 


you would take me there to see it some 


day. 
Old Woman—I will take you to-morrow 
to see the king and his palace. 
Elsa—Oh, that will be fine! 


derful palace? 

Old Woman—Yes, indeed. You know 
to-morrow is New Year’s Day and we 
call it the ‘‘ Lucky Day.’’ 

Elsa—The ‘* Lucky Day’’! 
yet that name? 

Old Woman -- You see, every New 
Year’s Day the king chooses a boy and a } 


How did it 


girl from among his kingdom to stay and | 
He calls them his pages | 


live with him. 
and maids-of-honor. 

Klsa—But how does he choose them? 

Old Woman—He picks out the best 
looking and the best behaved; so you 
see, Elsa, I can bring you to-morrow. 

Klsa—Oh, that will be splendid! And 
1 do hope he will take us to live with 
him. 

Act II 

Place : King’s Palace. 

Time: Following Morning—New Year’s 
Day. 

Old Woman—Are you ready, Elsa? 

Elsa—Yes, granny. How do | look? 

Old Woman—AlIthough your clothes are 
not beautiful, you are very charming. 
Come along, dear. 

(They walk through the forest and 
reach the palace. ) 

Porter (standing at the door of palace) 
—Where are your friends, little girl? 

Elsa—My friends! I have no friends 
except this old woman and she is more 
than a friend to me. 

Porter—But you must have some. Do 
you know that every child coming to- 
day must bring five friends to introduce 
him to the king? 

Old Woman (sadly )—Come, dear, 
find some by and by. 

(They leave place and start home 
through the forest. ) 

Elsa—Oh! 
I do love you, granny, you have been so 
good to me, but 1 wish, I do wish, I had 
some friends. (Cries. ) 

(They reach home. ) 

Old Woman—Never mind, dear, 
see what I can do to-morrow. 
there, don’t cry. 


Act III 
Place: Old Woman’s Home. 
Time: Following Afternoon. 


Old Woman—I think you had better go 
into the forest and play. 

Elsa—Why, what do you mean? Are 
you not afraid to have me go into the 
dark forest—the forest that everyone 
calls the Forest of Fears? 


: Old Woman—No, there is nothing bad 
in the forest. You are lonely to-day, 


we'll 


I'll 
There, 


| little girl. 





But are 
you sure we can go through that won- ! 
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I think you may find some 
friends in the forest. 

Elsa—How strange! But I know you 
do everything for the best. 
(Elsa prepares to go.) 

Old Woman—Come here, 
thing to give you. Here is a bottle con- 
taining some drops that I have been 
keeping for you for many years. 

Elsa—And what are they for? 

Old Woman—To put on your ears! Rub 
a drop on each of your ears, and I think 
you may find some friends in the forest 
that you have not understood before. 

(Elsa takes bottle and when she 
reaches the forest she touches each ear 
with a drop. ) 

Act IV 
Great Forest. 
Same Afternoon. 
(altogether)—Welcome to the| 


Place : 
Time: 
Trees 





I have siesta 





| Forest full of Friends! 


| Forest full of Friends! 
| 


Elsa—Why, is that what you have been 
saying all along? 
Forest full of Fears. 

Trees (shaking their branches and 
| leaves) —No, no! No, no, no! Welcome 
to the Forest full of Friends! 

NOTE: 
arms and shaking their fingers. 

Brown Bird (singing)—Good morning! 
Good morning! It’s a beautiful morn- 
ing! I’m very glad to see you! glad to 
see you! 

Squirrel—Jolly old 
little girl? Jolly old forest, 


| 


forest, isn’t it, 


isn’t it? 





i with more polite or more friendly people 
init. Iam not afraid. I will never be 
|lonely any more. It is growing dark 
|now. I must go home. I'll come again 
to-morrow. 





Hans and Gretchen 


SaLuiz G. FirzGERALD 


Arr. E. A. ParKER 
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Welcome to the | 


I thought this was the | 


| had better go to the palace 
Children represent this by waving their | 


Elsa—Surely there never was a forest | 


- Time . A New Year’ 
Day. 

Place :--—Old Woman's Home. 

Elsa—I have plenty of friends now, if 
the king only knew it. 


Old Woman— Yes, 


Year After— 


I think we 
again. We 
will tell the porter that you have a For 
est Full of Friends. 

Elsa—All right, 


indeed! 


granny. Let’s get 


| dressed, 


(While granny is dressing Elsa runs to 
the forest and returns with a squirrel, 


| bird, a frog, a butterfly, and a cricket. ) 


Old Woman—Why, what in the world 
is all this? 

Elsa—These are my five friends from 
the forest. I went into the forest and 
asked them if they would be willing to 
go with us. When they knew why I 
wanted them, they were all delighted to 


come. 
(They set out for the palace. ) 
Porter—Why have you all these crea- 


tures with you? Are they presents for 
the king? 

Elsa—No, they are the five friends 
that you said | must have to introduce 
me. Last year 1 had only one friend, 
but now | have plenty. 

Porter—-Very good. But I do not see 
how these friends can introduce you to 
the king. 

(Porter throws open 
leads them to the king. ) 

Act VI 
King’s Palace. 
Same Day. 

Klsa—If your Majesty please, I have 
brought tive friends to introduce me, as 
the porter toldmel mustdo. If you will 
only touch each of your ears with a drop 
from my little bottle, you will know 
what they are saying. 

(Elsa hands the bottle to the king and 


the and 


door 


Place : 


Time: 


, he rubs each ear with a drop.) 


sird (chirping)—She's my good friend 

good friend! 

Squirrel (chattering)—She’s very kind 
to me—to me! 

Frog (croaking)—She’s good to me 
good to me! 

Cricket (singing)—She’s a queen: 
queen—a queen! 

Butterfly (flying to the king’s ear and 
whispering)—Be good to her, king. 

(King beckons to Elsa, who goes to 
him. ) 

King—So you want to come to live in 
the palace, and be brought up as a maid 
of-honor, or perhaps a princess? 


Elsa—Yes, if your Majesty wishes 
| me; and if my oldest friend, who has 
taken care of me all my life, can stay 


| too; and if 1 can often visit my friends 


in the forest. 

King—lIt shall be done. And your for- 
est shall be called, hereafter, the Forest 
full of Friends instead of the Forest full 
of Fears. 

Elsa--Oh, thank you, King! thank you! 


A Prayer 


Concert Recitation 


Teach me, Father, how to go 

Softly as the grasses grow; 

Teach me, Father, how to be 

Kind and patient as a tree. 

Let me,. also, cheer a spot, 

Hidden field or garden grot— 

Place where passing souls can rest 

On the way and be their best. 
—Hdwin Markham. 


The Pussy Willow 


’Tis pussy-willow time again, 
The catkins now are out; 

For when we put our furs away, 
’ris then that theirs come out. 


With them the fashions never change, 
They’re just as sweet and dear 


As wnen the first old Pussy said, 


‘‘Dear pussies, spring is here!’’ 
—~Alice Ive 








} 
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Pieces to Speak for Arbor Day, Easter, and Health Day 


Historic Trees 


I—CHARTER OAK 


In history we often see 
‘The record of a noted tree. 

/e’ll now some history pages turn 
And note what trees we there discern: 
And foremost of this famous band 
We think the Charter Oak should stand. 
We love to read the story o’er, 

How Andrus came from England’s shore 

As governor in this new land, 

And ruled it with a tyrant’s hand; 

How, when he came to Hartford town, 

Demanding with a haughty frown, 

The charter of the people’s rights, 

All suddenly out went the lights; 

And ere again they re-appeared, 

The charter, to their hearts endeared, 

Lay safely in this hollow tree, 

Guard of the people’s liberty. 

All honor, then, to Wadsworth’'s name, 

Who gave the Charter Oak its fame. 
Il —LIBERTY ELM 

Another very famous tree 

Was called the Elm of Liberty. 

Beneath its shade the patriots bold 

For tyranny their hatred told. 

Upon its branches high and free, 

Were often hung in effigy 

Such persons as the patriots thought 

Opposed the freedom which they sought. 

In war time, oft beneath this tree 

The people prayed for victory; 

And when, at last, the old tree fell 

There sadly rang each Boston bell. 


III—WASHINGTON ELM 


In Cambridge there is standing yet 

A tree we never should forget; 

For here, equipped with sword and gun, 
Stood our General Washington, 

When of the little patriot band 

For freedom’s cause he took command. 
Despite its age—three hundred years— 
Its lofty head it still uprears; 

Its mighty arms extending wide, 

It stands, our countey’s boasted pride. 





I1V—BURGOYNE’S ELM 
When, in spite of pride, pomp, and boast, 
Burgoyne surrendered with his host, 
And then was brought to Albany 
A prisoner of war to be, 
In gratitude for his defeat, 
‘hat day, upon the city street, 
An elm was planted, which, they say, 
Still stands in memory of that day. 
V—THE TREATY ELM 
Within the Quaker City’s realm, 
There stood the famous Treaty Elm. 
Here, with its sheltering boughs above, 
Good William Penn, in peace and love, 
The Indians met; and there agreed 
Upon that treaty which, we read, 
Was never broken, though no oath 
Was taken, justice guiding both. 
A monument now marks the ground 
Where once this honored tree was found. 


VI—TREE FROM NAPOLEON’S GRAVE 
Within a city of the dead 
Near Bunker Hill, just at the head 
Of Cotton Mather’s grave, there stands 
A weeping willow, which fond hands 
Brought from Napoleon’s grave, they say, 
In St. Helena, far away. 


VII—THE CARY TREE 


I'll tell you of a sycamore, 

And how two poets’ names it bore. 
Upon Ohio’s soil it stands; 

’Twas placed there by the childish hands 
Of sister poets, and is known 

As Alice and Phoebe Cary’s own. 

One day, when little girls, they found 
A sapling lying on the ground. 

They planted it with tenderest care 
Beside this pleasant highway, where 
lt grew and thrived, and came to be, 
To all around, the Cary Tree. 


Pupils (in concert)— 
We reverence these famous trees, 
What better monument than these? 
How fitting, on each Arbor day, 
That we a grateful tribute pay 
‘To poet, statesman, author, friend, 
To one whose deeds our hearts commend, 
As lovingly we plant a tree 
Held sacred to his memory: 





A fresh memorial, as each year 


os 


New life and buds and leaves appear, 
A living monumental tree, 
‘True type of immortality. 


Easter Song 


To be recited by an older pupil as a prelude to a 

song by the little children. 

Sing, children, sing! 

And the lily censers swing: 

Sing that life and joy are waking and 
that death no more is king. 

Sing the happy, happy tumult of the 
slowly brightening spring; 

Sing, little children, sing. 


Sing, children, sing! 

Winter wild has taken wing. 

Fill the air with the sweet tidings till 
the frosty echoes ring! 

Along the eaves the icicles no longer 
glittering cling; 

And the crocus in the garden lifts its 
bright face to the sun, 

And in the meadows softly the brooks 
begin to run 

And the golden catkins swing 

In the warm airs of the spring; 

Sing, little children, sing! 


Sing, children, sing! 

The lilies white you bring 

In the joyous Easter morning for hope 
are blossoming; 

And as the earth her shroud of snow 
from off her breast doth fling, 

So may we east our fetters off in God’s 
eternal spring, 

So may we find release at last from sor- 
row and from pain, 

So may we find our childhood’s calm 
delicious dawn again. 

Sweet are your eyes, O little ones! that 
look with smiling grace 

Without a shade of doubt or fear into 
the Future’s face. 


Sing, sing in happy chorus, with joyful 
voices tell 

That death is life, and God is good, and 
all things shall! be well; 

That bitter days shall cease 


; In warmth and light and peace,— 


That winter yields to spring,— 
Sing, little children, sing! 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Health Alphabet 


As soon as you are up shake blanket and 
sheet; 

Better be without shoes than sit with 
wet feet; 

Children, if healthy, are active, not still; 

Damp beds and damp clothes will both 
make you ill; 

Eat “tla and always chew your food 
well; 

Freshen the air in the house where you 
dwell; 

Garments should never be made too 
tight; 

Homes should be healthy, airy, and light; 

If you wish to be well, as you do, I’ve 
no doubt, 

Just open the windows before you go 
out; 

Keep your room always tidy and clean; 

Let dust on the furniture never be seen; 

Much illness is caused by want of pure 
air; 

Now to open the windows be ever your 


care; 

Old rags and old rubbish should never 
be kept; 

People should see that their floors are 
well swept; 

Quick movements in body are healthy 
and right; 

Remember the young cannot thrive with- 
out light; 

See that the kettles are clean to the 
brim; 

Take care that your clothes are tidy and 
trim; 

Use your nose to find if there be a bad 
drain, 

Very sad are the fevers that come in its 
train; 

Walk as much as you can without feel- 
ing fatigue; 

Xerxes could walk full many a league 

Your health is your wealth, which your 
wisdom must keep; 

Zeal will help a good cause, and the har- 
vest you'll reap. 





The Body 


From the top of my head to my tiny 
toes, 
I am built of bones, as every one knows. 


These are the framework so strong with- 


in; 
Outside they are covered with flesh and 
skin. 


The parts of my body are only three, 
My head, my trunk, and my limbs, as 
you see. 


And just in front, in the foremost place, 
You plainly can see my neat little face. 


My face has a forehead, nose, mouth, 
and chin, 

Two cheeks where the dimples slip out 
and in. 


Two eyes to see you when you are near, 
Two ears like seashells, to help me to 
hear. 


My neck and shoulders so broad and 
strong, 

Arm, forearm, wrist, hand, and fingers 
so long. 


My trunk, and my thighs, legs, ankles, 
and knees, 
On two feet I stand, or run, if I please. 


My joints are to bend, when I run, jump, 
or walk; 

I’ve a little red tongue to help me to 
talk. 


a up my body, and now I will 

te 

What we all must do to keep strong and 
well. 


To be neat and clean we must take great 


care, 
Have plenty of sunshine and breathe the 
fresh air. 


Eat nourishing food to make good blood; 
and then 

We shall all become strong women and 
men. 


The Doctor’s Story 


Good folks ever will have their way; 

Good folks ever for it must pay; 

But we, who are here and everywhere 

The burden of their faults must bear. 

We must shoulder others’ shame, 

Fight their follies and take their blame; 

Purge the body and humor the mind, 

Doctor the eyes when the soul is blind; 

Build the column of health erect 

On the quicksands of neglect; 

Always shouldering others’ shame, 

Bearing their faults and taking the 
blame! 


Deacon Rogers, he came to me, 

‘‘Wife is a-goin’ to die,’’ said he; 
**Doctors great an’ doctors small 
Haven’t improved hey any at all. 
Physic and blister, powders and pills, 
And nothing sure but the doctors’ bills. 
Twenty women, with remedies new 
Bother my wife the whole day through. 
Sweet as honey, or bitter as gall, 

Poor old woman, she takes ’em all. 
‘*Sour and sweet, whatever they choose, 
Poor old woman, she daren’t refuse. 

So she pleases who’er may call, 

An’ death is suited the best of all. 
Physic and blister, powder an’ pill— 
Bound to conquer and sure to kill!’’ 


Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed, 
Bandaged and blistered from foot to 


head, 
Blistered and bandaged from head to toe, 
Mrs. Rogers was very low. 
Bottle and saucer, spoon and cup, 
On the table stood bravely up, 
Physics of high and low degree; 
Calomel, catnip, boneset tea; 
Everything a body could bear, 
Excepting light and water and air. 


I opened the blinds; the day was bright, 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some light. 
I opened the windows, the day was fair, 
And God gave Mrs. kogers some air. 
Bottles and bitters, powders and pills, 





Catnip, boneset, sirup, and squills, 
Drugs and medicines, high and low, 

I threw them as far as I could throw. 
‘What are you doing?’’ my patient cried. 
‘*Frightening death,’' I coolly replied. 
**You are crazy!’’ a visitor said. 

I flung a bottle at his head. 


Deacon Rogers, he came to me, 

‘‘Wife is a-gettin’ her health,’’ said he. 
“*T really think she will worry through; 
She scolds me just as she used to do. 
All the people have probed and showed; 
All the neighbors have had their word; 
’Twere better to perish, some of ’em 


Say, 
Than be cured in such an irregular way.’”’ 


“*Your wife,’’ said I, ‘‘had God’s good 
care, 

And His remedies, light and water and 
air. 

All of the doctors, beyond a doubt, 

Couldn’t have cured Mrs. Rogers with- 
out.’ 


The deacon smiled and bowed his head. 

‘‘Then your bill is nothing,’’ he said. 

‘*God’s be the glory, as you say! 

oe you, doctor! Good day! Good 
ay! ” 


If ever I doctor that woman again 
I’ll give her medicine made by men. 


Eating Air 


Once I met a lady, handsome, plump, and 


fair; 

Said I, ‘‘What’s the reason?’’ Said she, 
‘*Eating air!’’ 

Said I, ‘‘Sure, you’re jesting!’’ Said 
she, ‘‘ Not a bit! 

If oo tae and gloomy, take a dose 
of it! 


‘*Throw your shoulders upward. Get out 
in the sun; 

Concentrate your wishes with your mind 
—’tis done! 

Wake the solar plexus, health will come 
complete; 

Air is splendid eating—eat and eat and 
eat! 


**You can’t be a glutton on such splendid 


fare; 
Life is for the having! Just keep eating 
air! 


And your mind will broaden to all pleas- 
ures sweet; 

Successes grand await you, if you eat 
and eat! 


‘“Don’t believe those half-truths, where- 
by some men swear: 

‘I ean’t live on sunshine.’ 
on air.’ 

For I’m sure no mortal, fool, or knave, 


‘I can’t live 


or wit, : 
Could exist without them, ’cept a little 
bit. 


‘Climate makes strong people—sunshine 
keeps them free; 

Upward throw your shoulders; eat some 
air with me; 

Cast drugs to the canines, throw pills to 
the bats— 

Air is for the lean ones; air is for the 
fats. : 


‘*Air is for the gloomy, bilious, grave, 
and sad; P 
Air is for the good ones, air is for the 


bad; 

Air is for the lowly, women, children, 
men; 

When you are real hungry, pass your 
plate again! 


‘*Vitalize your body freely without price; 

Eating air is jolly, eating air is nice; 

And the world about you will appear so 
sweet 

If you keep on feasting, if you eat and 
eat!’ 


—Howard Carleton Tripp. 
Better than Gold 


Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and titles, a thousand fold, 
Is a healthy body, a mind at ease, 

And simple pleasures that always please. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
selections, giving prefercuce to the pocms selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in their memory the names 
It ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


well be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


the repore desirable poems. 


Rhoda Farrand 


NOTE: In these days, when so many persons are | 


knitting for the soldiers, this tale of Revolutionary 

times will be of special interest. It is an excellent 

poem to read to a class in United States history. 

Lead the pupils to consider that the women prepared 

the yarn as well as knitted it in thosedays. Lieu- 

tenant Farrand was with Washington in Morris- 

town, N. J., during the fearfully cold winter when 

his headquarters were there. The horses through 

the country had been taken for the use of the army, 

which fact accounts for Rhoda’s ride behind “‘the 

teers.”’ 

In the last of these centennial days 

Let me sing a song to a woman’s praise; 

How she proved herself, in that time of 
strife, 

Worthy of being a patriot’s wife. 

A little woman she was,—not young, 

But ready of wit and quiet of tongue; 

One of the kind of which Solomon told, 

Setting their price above rubies and gold. 

A memory brave clings around her 
name— 

"Twas Rhoda Farrand, and worthy of 
fame, 

Though scarce she dreamed ’twould be 
woven in rhymes 

In these, her granddaughter’s daughter’s 
times. 


Just out of the clamor of war’s alarms 

Lay in tranquil quiet the Jersey farms; 

And all of the produce in barn and shed 

By the lads and girls was harvested. 

For the winds of winter, with storm and 
chill, 

Swept bitterly over each field and hill. 

Her husband was with the army, and she 

Was left on the farm at Parsippany, 

When she heard the sound of a _ horse’s 
feet 

And Marshal Doty rode up the street; 

He paused for a moment and handed 
down » . 

\ letter for Rhoda from Morristown, 

In her husband’s hand—how she seized 
the sheet! 

The children came running with eager 
feet ; 

I'here were Nate and Betty, Hannah and 
Dan, 

To list to the letter, and thus it ran, 

After best greetings to children and 
wife: 

‘* Heart of his heart, and the life of his 
life,’’ : 

I read from the paper, wrinkled and 


|'fo rouse the neighbors, from her old 
chair. 

Still while she was riding her fingers 
flew, 

And minute by minute the stocking grew. 

Across the country, so withered and 
brown, 

They drove till they came to Hanover 
town. 

There, mellow and rich, lay the Smiths’ 

| broad lands; 

With them she took dinner and warmed 

her hands. 

| Next toward Hanover Neck Dan turned 

| the steers, 

Where her cousins, the Kitchells, had 
lived for vears. 
| With the Kitchells she supped, then 
homeward turned, 

| While above her the stars like lanterns 

| burned, 

| And she stepped from her chair, helped 
by her son, 

With her first day’s work and her stock- 
ings done. 


On Rockaway River, so bright and clear, 
The brown leaf skims in the fall of the 


year. 

Around through the hills it curves like 
an arm, 

And holds in its clasp more than one 
bright farm. 

Through Rockaway valley next day drove 
Dan, 

Boy though he was, yet he worked like 
a man. 

His mother behind him sat in her chair, 

Still knitting, but knitting another pair. 


They roused the valley, then drove 
through the gorge, 

And stopped for a minute at Compton’s 
forge; 

Then on to Boonton, and there were fed, 

While the letter was passed around and 


you can; 
Send the stockings to me, and my son 
Dan 
The first of the week will drive me down, 
And I’ll take the stockings to Morris- 
town. ’”’ 
Then, from Boonton, home, and at set of 
sun 





brown: 

‘*‘We are here for the winter in Morris- | 
town, | 

And a sorry plight are our men to-day, | 

In tatters and rags, with no sign of pay. | 

As we marched to camp, if a man looked 
hack, 

By the dropping blood he could trace our 
track, 

For scarcely a man has a decent shoe, 

And there’s not a stocking the army 
through; 

So send us stockings as quick as you can, 

My company needs them, every man, 

And every man is a neighbor’s lad; 

Tell this to their mothers; they need 
them bad.’’ 


Then as never before beat Rhoda’s heart, 

"l'was time to be doing a woman’s part; 

She turned to her daughters, Hannah 
and Bet, 

‘*Girls, each on your needles a_ stocking 
set, 

Get my cloak and hood; as for you, son 
Dan, 

Yoke up the steers just as quick as you 
can; 

Put a chair in the wagon, as you’re alive 

I will sit and knit while you go and 
drive.’’ 

They started at once on Whippany road, 

She knitting away, while he held the 
goad, 

At Whippany village she stopped to call 

On the sisters Prudence and Mary Ball. 

She would not goin, she sat in her chair, 

And read to the girls her letter from 
there. 

That was enough, for their brothers three 

Were in Lieutenant Farrand’s company. 

Then on Rhoda went, stopping here and 


She entered her house with her stock- 
ings done. 


On Thursday they knit from morning till 
night, 

She and the girls, with all their might. 

When the yarn gave out they carded, 
spun, 

And every day more stockings were done. 

When the wool was gone then they killed 
a sheep— 

A cosset—but nobody stopped to weep. 

hey pulled the fleece and they carded 
away, 

And spun and knitted from night until 
day. 

In all the country no woman could rest, 

But they knitted on like people ‘‘pos- 
sessed ;’’ 

And Parson Condit expounded his views 

On the Sabbath Day unto empty pews, 

Except for a few stray lads who came 

And satin the gallery, to save the name. 


On Monday morn at an early hour 

The stockings came in a perfect shower, 

A shower that lasted until the night; 

Black, brown, and gray ones, and mixed 
blue and white; ; 

There were pairs one hundred and thirty- 
three— 

Long ones, remember, up to the knee; 

And the next day Rhoda carried them 
down : 

In the old ox-wagon to Morristown. 

I hear like an echo the soldiers’ cheers 

For Rhoda and Dan, the wagon and 
steers; ‘ ; 

Growing wilder yet for the chief in 
command, r 

While up at ‘‘salute’’ to the brow flies 
each hand 





there : 


As Washington passes, desiring then 


read. 
‘*Knit,’’ said Rhoda to all, ‘‘as fast as 
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To thank Mistress Farrand in name of | And the shadow that he cast 


his men. 


But the words that her husband’s lips 


let fall, 


ps | knew you would do it!’’ were best 


of all. 
And I think in these centennial days 


That she should be given her meed at 


praise; 


And while we are singing ‘‘Auld Lang 


‘ 


Her name with the others deserves to | 


shine. —FEleanor A. Hunter. 


The Leap of Roushan Beg 


Mounted on Kyrat strong and fleet, 


His chestnut steed with four white feet, 


Roushan Keg, called Kurroglou, 
Son of the road and bandit chief, 
Seeking refuge and relief, 

Up the mountain pathway flew. 


Such was Kyrat’s wondrous speed, 
Never yet could any steed 
Reach the dust-cloud in his course. 
More than maiden, more than wife, 
More than gold and next to life 
Roushan the Robber loved his horse. 


In the land that lies beyond 
Erzeroum and Trebizond, 

Garden-girt his fortress stood; 
Plundered khan, or caravan 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 

Gave him wealth and wine and food. 


Seven hundred and fourscore 
Men at arms his livery wore, 

Did his bidding night and day. 
Now, through regions all unknown, 
He was wandering, lost, alone, 

Seeking without guide his way. 


Suddenly the pathway ends, 
Sheer the precipice descends, 

Loud the torrent roars unseen; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm; on air must ride 

He who crosses this ravine. 


Following close in his pursuit, 
At the precipice’s foot 
Reyhan the Arab of Orfah 
Halted with his hundred men, 
Shouting upward from the glen, 
**La Illah illa Allah!’’ 


Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
Kyrat’s forehead, neck, and breast, 
Kissed him upon both his eyes; 
Sang to him in his wild way, 

As upon the topmost spray 
Sings a bird before it flies. 


**O my Kyrat, O my steed, 

Round and slender as a reed, 
Carry me this peril through! 

Satin housings shall be thine, - 

Shoes of gold, O Kyrat mine, 
O thou soul of Kurreglou! 


‘*Soft thy skin as silken skein, 
Soft as woman’s hair thy mane, 
Tender are thine eyes and true; 
All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 
Polished bright; O life of mine, 
Leap, and rescue Kurroglou!”’ 


Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet, 
Drew together his four white feet, 
Paused a moment on the verge, 

Measured with his eye the space, 
And into the air’s embrace 
Leaped, as leaps the ocean surge. 


As the ocean surge o’er sand 
Bears a swimmer safe to Jand, 
Kyrat safe his rider bore; 
Rattling down the deep abyss, 
Fragments of the precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 


Roushan’s tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 
Careless sat he and upright; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 
Nor his head he turned to look, 
As he galloped out of sight. 


Flash of harness in the air, 
Seen a moment like the glare 

Of a sword drawn from its sheath; 
Thus the phantom horseman passed, 


Leaped the cataract underneath. 


Reyhan the Arab held his breath 
While this vision of life and death 
Passed above him. ‘‘Allahu!’’ 
Cried he. ‘‘In all Koordistan 
| Lives there not so brave a man 
As this Robber Kurroglou!’’ 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


| The Inquiry 
Tell me, ye winged winds, that round my 
| pathway roar, 
| Do ye not know some spot where mortals 
weep no more? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, some valley 
in the west, ; 
| Where, free from toil and pain, the 
weary soul may rest? 
7 loud wind dwindled to a whisper 
ow, 
ee for pity as it answered — 
se oO. ’ 








| Tell me, thou mighty deep, whose billows 
round me play, 
| Know'st thou some favored spot, some 
island far away, 
| Where weary man may find the bliss for 
which he sighs, ; 
Where sorrow never lives, and friendship 
never dies? 
The loud waves, rolling in perpetual 


ow, 
Stopped for awhile, and sighed to 
answer—‘‘ No.’”’ 





lovely face, 
| Dost look upon the earth, asleep in 
night’s embrace, 
Tell me, in all thy round, hast thou not 
seen some spot 
Where miserable man might find a hap- 
pier lot? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in 
woe, 
Anda voice, sweet, but sad, responded 


oe 


| 
1 
| 


| Tell me, my secret soul;—oh! tell me, 

| Hope and Faith, 

| Is there no resting place from sorrow, 

sin and death? 

| Is there no happy spot, where mortals 

may be blessed, 

| Where grief may find a balm, and weari- 

| ness a rest? 

| Kaith, Hope and Love, best boons to 

mortals given, 

Waved their bright wings, and whis- 
pered—‘‘ YES, IN HEAVEN!’’ 

—Charles Mackay. 


The Man Who Sticks 

The man who sticks has this lesson 
learned: 

Suecess doesn’t come by chance—it’s 
earned 

By pounding away; for good hard knocks 

Will make stepping-stones of the stum- 
bling blocks. 


He knows in his heart that he cannot 


fail; 
That no ill fortune can make him quail 
While his will is strong and his courage 
high, 
For he’s always good for another try. 


He doesn’t expect by a single stride 

To jump to the front; he is satisfied 

To do every day his level best, 

And let the future take care of the rest. 


He doesn’t believe he’s held down by the 
boss— ; 

It’s work and not favor, that ‘‘gets 
across. ”’ 

So his motto is this: ‘‘ What another man 

Has heen able to handle, I surely can.”’ 


For the man who sticks has the sense to 
see 
He can make himself what he wants to 


be, 
| If he'll off with his coat and pitch right 


in— 
Why, the man who sticks can’t help 
but win! —Anonymons. 





And thou, serenest moon, that, with such 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
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C : Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


March Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


ARCH is a strenuous month, but its 
M brisk winds are healthful as well 

as stirring. There is no danger 
that in the schoolrooms there will not be 
both briskness and stir. What a lot of 
special days March has! Arbor Day, 
Bird Day, Easter, St. Patrick’s Day, 
and that most useful day of celebration 
which is blessedly becoming more pop- 
ular every year, known as ‘‘Clean-Up 
Day!’’ There will be no lack of mate- 
rial to use, or lack of occupation this 
month. 

If you decide to let your pupils write 
letters in answer to the requests in our 
Teachers’ Exchange, please have them 
do it quickly. These requests came to 
me in December, but I could not put 
them in before because the February de- 
partment was already sent in. One of 
them asked particularly to have the re- 
quest inserted in the January magazine, 
but you see that was as impossible as to 
make a flower into a bud again. 

So it is with letters. Accounts of 
Christmas celebrations come in Novem- 
ber, and of February patriotic work in 
January. I want to put them in but it 
is too late. All 1 can do is to hold them 
over for next year. I like to have you 
write accounts of your success in im- 
pressing on your pupils the meaning of 
any special day as soon as it is over— 
while the inspiration is fresh—and send 
them to me for use next year. 

A correspondent asks how to prepare 
manuscript for the Help-One-Another 
columns. I am very glad to tell, and 
although every rule I lay down has been 
broken, yet letters have found a place if 
the suggestions they contained were ex- 
ceptionally good. But the best prepared 
manuscript stands ethe best chance of 
being printed; and it is also a note- 
worthy fact that the best prepared are 
also in other ways the best. 

Here are the rules: 

1. Don’t roll your manuscript. 

2. Don’t fold your manuscript bulkily 
and crowd it into an envelope that is too 
small for it. If your paper is large, get 
one of the large stamped envelopes from 
the post office to put it in. 

3. Write in ink, on one side of the 
paper, and as well as you can. Good, 
plain, well-formed handwriting is sucha 
satisfaction that even an angel could 
hardly help giving the preference to such 
a letter. 

I may say that the preference is given 
to letters that are typewritten, if it were 
not that they are almost always too long. 
Perhapsthetypewriter goes so easily that 
the writers ‘‘ get a-going and can’t stop.’’ 
Remember that the limit in length for 
letters in this column is five hundred 
words, and shorter ones are preferred. 
If you do type your letter, put your name 
and address on the upper left-hand corner 
of the first page, and the number of 
words on the upper right-hand corner, 
and it will be all ready to be printed. 

If you want your letter acknowledged, 
or returned if not available, enclose a 
stamp or a stamped and addressed envel- 
ope for reply. This is a rule for all 
editors’ offices. 

I thank you for every one of the let- 
ters sent in and I wish that I could put 
them all in the magazine, but they would 
take up so much space that there would 
not be room for anything else, and to 
lose the rest of the contents would be, I 
know, an irreparable loss to all of you. 

I thank you particularly for every one 
of your good words, and wish you the 
greatest success in the finest vocation on 
earth. 


Exchange 


The pupils of (Miss) Lula MacPherson, 
Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. 2, desire cor- 
respondence with pupils in other states. 

The pupils of Lynnport Secondary 
School would like to exchange letters 
with sixth, seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils in the Hawaiian or Philippine Is- 
lands, Alaska, Arizona, Nevada, or any 


| state along the Pacific coast. Address 
Arthur B. Klingaman, Lynnport, Pa. 

The pupils of (Miss) Grace F. Oldaker, 
Moorhead, Iowa, would like to exchange 
letters and views with fifth grade pu- 
pils in any sectionof the United States 
and our possessions; also in Canada. 

A sixth grade class taught by (Miss) 
Vera Edna Horton, Gadsden, Ala., invite 
correspondence with class of the same 
grade. They will be pleased to tell how 
they made a large flag for their school. 

A ninth grade class consisting of seven 
girls and two boys wish to correspond 
with a ninth grade in eastern or western 
United States, in Alaska, South Amer- 
ica, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian or 
Philippine Islands. Address the princi- 
pal, (Miss) Clara B. Runyan, Box 51, Elk 
Creek, Neb. 

The pupils of (Miss) Mabel Yaggy, 
Plevna, Kans., would like to correspond 
with fourth grade pupils of other states 
and of the Hawaiian and Philippine Is- 
lands for language and geography work. 


Letters 
Profitable and Amusing for Arbor Day 


On Arbor Day we wished to refresh 
our schoolroom as well as the yard, so 
we asked each pupil to bring a useful 
article to help in the work. I prepared 
slips of paper to be passed around, which 
told each one in rhyme what to do, as: 


Clean the windows; make them bright, 
So they’!] shine like stars at night. 


Jack, go find your partner, Jill, 
Take the pail and climb the hill. 


You must work; your play is o’er; 
Take the broom and sweep the floor 


When you get this little card 
Scamper out and rake the yard. 


Each did as his card read, with much 
fun. Then we went to a near-by wood 
and studied birds, nests, and trees. We 
enjoyed a basket picnic and brought back 
two evergreen trees to plant in our schoo! 
yard.—H. A. B., New York. 


Early March Study of Birds 


I have found the season before the 
snow goes as fruitful for good bird work 
as any other. The winter season is spent 
in preparing for the study of the birds 
upon their arrival and in learning about 
the birds that stay all winter. Here is 
a list of birds that winter in Nebraska: 
Cardinal, hairy woodpecker, downy wood- 
pecker, chickadee, and English sparrow. 
Often a flicker or a robin stays all winter 
and oceasionally a bluebird finds a shel- 
tered bramble to nestle in during the 
cold weather. 

Often there is a confusing of the chick- 
adee and the sparrow. It requires in- 
struction for the child to recognize the 
chickadee readily. We make outlines, 
giving detailed descriptions of each, and 
paying particular attention to differences 
in size, shape, coloring, and note. Spe- 
ial stress is placed upon the appearance 
of these two birds so that no chickadee 
will lose his life because somebody 
thought he was a ‘‘pesky sparrow.’’ 

We get much profit from our feeding- 
bench, which is placed near the school- 
room so that we can not only keep it well 
stocked but can watch the little creatures 
that visit it every day. —KATHRYN SHEP- 
ARDSON, Nebraska. 


Bird Day 


How are the dwellers in the places 
where ‘‘the other half’’ lives to know 
birds if they are not brought to them? 
Charles Kellogg helped mightily in this 
effort with his Victor record of ‘*Our 
Native Birds.’’ This furnished the notes, 
and Brown’s pictures the birds. The 
tree came from poster paper. Six sheets 
fastened together formed a background 
for the sketched tree. This being cut 
out and placed on the wall made a happy 
lodging place for the birds as they 
stepped from their settings and flew to 
its branches. Much interest, careful ear 





training, and language work centered 








around the tree, which in turn is a good 
piece of mural decoration, twelve by five 
feet, costing thirty-seven cents. 

A live bird flying in one morning gave 
the impression that the tree had come to 
life, and it seemed as if the moths, as 
they came out of the big, long-treasured 
cocoons, must have found their way to 
the tree before they went to sleep. 

—A. D. C., New Jersey. 


4 St. Patrick’s Day Games 


Pass sheets of green paper to the 
pupils, if possible, on which answers are 
to be written: 

PAT CONTEST 

1. Pat who fought for his country. 
(Patriot. ) , 

2. Pat of noble birth. 

3. Pat mending his clothes. 
ing. ) 

4. Pat who is very old. 

5. Pat to model after. (Pattern.) 

6. Pat as a woman singer. (Patti.) 
7. Pat’s baby game. (Pat-a-cake.) 
8 
9 


(Patrician. ) 
(Patch- 


(Patriarch. ) 


. Pat’s father’s name. (Pater.) 

. Pat protecting his ideas. (Patent. ) | 

10. Pat when he is sick. (Patient.) 

11. Pat’s knee-cap. (Patella.) 
12. Pat on guard. (Patrol.) 
13. Pat supporting a cause. 

14. Pat on the roof in the rain. 

ter.) 


(Patron. ) 
(Pat- 


GREEN CONTEST 
1. Large city in France and a color. 
(Paris green. } 
2. Name of a country. (Greenland. ) 
38. Name of a song. (Greenland’s Icy 





Mountains. ) 







room was allowed to choose the egg he 
thought the prettiest for his own.—G. 
V., South Dakota. 


Use of Graphs 


Graphs, which are diagrams showing 
comparative values, are very frequently 
used by writers of newspaper and mag- 
azine articles on the various industries 
to show the increase and decrease in 
business as compared with other years, 
ete. Children may be taught to read 
graphs intelligently. My third grade 
pupils made the following graph to keep 
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a record of their grades. They were 
greatly interested in the course the line 
took from day to day, and it proved to 
be an incentive for better work. Each 
child entered into competition with him- 
self, as it were. 

The work was presented from a new 
angle to the parent and teacher, as well 
as to the child. 

The back of a tablet may be used, the 
record of one or more subjects being kept: 
on either side. Happy were the children 
when the first graph was completed and 
ready to take home. Many brought in 
various graphs, which they found in 
newspapers and magazines. 

In i911, the wheat crop of the world 
was 3,493,026,000 bushels, which is rep- 
resented by 100%, or. the long line. 
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4. Green, and good as gold. (Green- | 
back. ) ; 
5. Green, and a musical instrument. | 
(Greenhorn. ) | 
6. Place for growing flowers. (Green- | 
house. ) 
7. Name of a tree. (Evergreen. f 
8. Green, and adairy product. (Green 
cheese. ) 
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9 Name of a_ tradesman. (Green- 
grocer. ) 

10. Name of astupid person. (Greeny.) 

11. An apple. (Greening. ) 

12. A grassy turf. (Greensward. ) 
—KATHRYN A. MOYER, Pennsylvania. 


A School Easter Party 


I want to tell you about our Easter 
party. ‘There were only eight of us, but 
we had a very happy time. We spent 
most of the morning cleaning and dec- 
orating our schoolroom. After dinner 
I sent the children out to play in the 
barn while I arranged a spider web for 
them. Then I called them in and what 
fun they had winding up their spools of 
string which went over, under, through 
and around the different articles in the 
room! Each one found a nest of candy 
Easter eggs at the end of his string. 

Next we had an egg hunt. Hidden in 
different parts of the room were colored 
eggs which, for busy work, the little 
ones had cut out of construction paper. 

The one who found the most eggs in a 
certain length of time was allowed to 
choose one of the Easter cards we had 
made for decorations. 

We ended our fun with an egg race. 
Colored eggs, which the children had 
brought to school, were put on the floor 
in the front of theroom. Each child was 
given a spoon, and the one who could 
pick up and -ecarry with his spoon the 
most eggs to a table in the back of the 





Europe produced 55%, North America 
25%, South America 5%, Africa 2%, and 
Australia 2%. Large numbers mean 
very little to a child, but he will readily 
comprehend the comparison as shown by 
the graph. 
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A temperature graph may be kept 
when the subject of climate is taken up 
in geography. It would prove interest- 
ing to make a temperature graph for a 
month, taking the temperature at a cer- 
abe time each day.—LOUISE AMRHEIN, 
Ohio. 


A Happy Bird Day Celebration 


Last March we celebrated Bird Day 
with pieces, songs, and dialogues. We 
secured a number of pictures of the most 
common birds and these were colored by 
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the pupils and mounted on a long strip 
of blue oatmeal paper which reached 
across the back of the room. Then pic- 
tures of bluebirds were traced on draw- 
ing paper, colored, cut out, and strung 
on threads across the room. Both sides 
were colored alike. 

I sent to one of the large companies 
dealing in crepe paper and found that 
for a few cents a yard one could get pic- 
tures of birds in natural colors to cut 
out. These were used in many ways. 
Strips of oatmeal paper were cut into 
panels and birds were pasted on these to 
decorate the room. But our greatest suc- 
cess was the presentation of ‘‘The Birds 
of Killingworth,’’ which was planned by 
the children with my help. 

Sheets were gladly lent us and I sewed 
brass rings on the ends of them and 
slipped this curtain on a wire stretched 
across the front of the schoolroom. All 
took part in the play, as the smaller chil- 
dren were used in the last scene to pull 
the express wagon loaded with bird 
cages. I must tell you how we made 
the bird cages. ‘The boys got willows 
and bent them in the form of cages; the 
tops were tied together and each willow 
was nailed to a round or square hoard 
serving as a cage bottom. One of 
the parents had a number of cloth birds 
representing different kinds, and these 
were slipped into the cages. 

We had a lunch of cakes, cookies, sand- 
wiches, pickles, and coffee, furnished by 
the parents. The napkins were plain 
white ones with cut-out crepe birds 
pasted on the corners. Needless to say, 
they were all taken home, and I never 
have heard the last of ‘‘Our Bird Day.’’ 
—MARIE BARR, Michigan. 


Protect the Birds 


One of the prettiest game preserves in 
the south is the Mosquito Inlet Reserva- 
tion om the east coast of Florida, extend- 
ing from Oak Hill on the south to Or- 
mond on the north, along the Halifax 
River. Here we find the large, awkward 
pelican, the snowy egret, blue heron, 
pink curlew,and hosts of other birds mak- 
ing their homes like one big family on 
the beautiful green lands that dot the 
river. Here they may nest and rear 
their young, protected from the shot and 
shell of the sportsman’s rifle. 

As we passed Pelican Island near Port 
Orange, we saw a tall blue heron in the 
water, standing first on one foot, then 
the other, as if he were taking his after- 
noon nap. This bird presents a funny 
appearance as he stalks around on the 
sand bars, but with wings outstretched 
or in flight he is a beautiful specimen 
of the feathered tribe. 

To appreciate these birds and the laws 
for their protection, we should take a 
trip to Mosquito Inlet, ana there see the 
flocks of birds mingling with one another 
as if they were having a May Day dance. 
I thought of the song ‘‘ The Birdie’s Ball’’ 
that my class had learned the week be- 
fore. I longed to bring my pupils here 
for a lesson in nature study, but that 
being impossible, I gave them a memory 
picture, and brought it out nicely at story 
hour, the following week, when we took 
up the study of ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ I told 
them that these were ‘‘ Hiawatha’s chick- 
ens’’ and he had given them to us to love 
and protect. I had my class make bird 
booklets; they traced and colored the 
birds, and in the language period I asked 
them to commit to memory a verse on 
each subject. 

On the introductory page of the book- 
let I told them to write the poem ‘‘ Don't 
Kill the Birds.’’ I tried to give them a 
mental picture of what a birdless world 
would be.—N. M. C., Florida. 


A Health Service Flag 


I should like to suggest to those teach- 
ers who have formed Health Leagues 
in their schools an effective means of 
teaching patriotism and hygiene at the 
same time. In my rural school there 
are-many foreigners, especially Ger- 
mans. In order not to bruise the sensi- 
bilities of these small folk, who are too 
young to understand the vital issues at 
stake, one must use a great deal of tact 
and sympathy. So I explain to them 
that, some day, they must take the 
places of those who are working now, 
and that they can be most patriotic by 
keeping physically fit. This appeal was 
met by such ready understanding on the 
part of the school that I have made a 
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A Call to the Colors for the Teachers of the United States 
By Mary C. C. Bradford 


President of the National Education Association 


To THE SCHOOL TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


You are hereby called to the Colors of the American Republic. 


The teaching 


force of the United States is summoned to serve anew in the great world crisis 
that is at hand. The war for human freedom can not be won unless the army of 
soldiers of the common good—the public school army—gives the fullest measure 


of sacrifice and service. 


Still more important, a new and fairer civilization will 


not take the place of the one that has broken down under the stress of conflict 
unless the molders of the soul-stuff of the world—teachers—dedicate them selves 
afresh to the mighty task of rebuilding the national institutions as an expression 


of the highest ideal of humanity. 


The schools are the laboratory of good citizenship. 


The children are little 


citizens and must be guided in such present experiences as will make certain their 


future dedication to the welfare of the Republic. 


The Junior Membership of the 


Red Cross, through the School Auxiliary, offers an unsurpassable medium through 


which the patriotic activities of the children can make themselves felt. 


This call 


to the Colors is for your service in this campaign. 
The National Education Association offers every teacher in the land the high 


privilege of participation in this great campaign. 
state needs your help in this form of character education. 


The school organization of each 
The President of the 


United States—the great teacher of the world—has given a new content to the 


term ‘‘Red Cross.’’ 


Therefore you may consider that he calls you to the Colors 


in this active service for the children of the world. 

You are hereby called to the Colors by all the great ideals through which To- 
day is acting on Tomorrow to the end that Tomorrow may see the sunrise of a 
world life dedicated to straight thinking, hard work, mighty loving. You are 
called to the Colors by the Spirit of America, by the needs of childhood, by the 


Soul of Civilization. 


I salute you upon your great opportunity. 
are certain to rise to its farthest heights. 
Rebuilders of Civilization! 


Soldiers of the Common Good! 
Destiny of the World! 


Your great task is ready. 


Yours is the privilege of sacrificing, serving, and loving. 


I thank you for the way in which you 


Molders of the 
Assume it. 








service flag—white cardboard with blue 
stars. Each pupil who scores a certain 
number of points each day for a week 
receives at the end of the week a star 
opposite his name. This device is espe- 
cially valuable in interesting boys, who 
are inclined to think the Health League 
too trifling for their notice.—EASTERN 
TEACHER. 


A Red Cross Evening 


The children of the L—— School de- 
cided they would do their bit for the sol- 
diers and so they planned a Red Cross 
evening. Posters announcing the event 
were made by the pupils and tacked in 
conspicuous places in the neighborhood. 


The schoolroom was decorated with post- 


ers, Red Cross symbols, ete., which had 
been designed and made by the different 
grades. The children arranged tables 
containing fancywork, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, canned goods, and candy, which 
had been contributed by the parents and 
the children. ‘These articles were sold 
after the program. 

The program consisted of drills by the 
Camp Fire Girls and the Boy Scouts, pa- 
triotic readings, recitations, and songs, 
and a talk by one of the members of the 
local Red Cross Society. 

The evening proved a pleasant one, 
socially and financially, and netted a 
goodly sum of money for the ‘‘boys at 
the front.’’—NoORMAN C. TicE, Vermont. 


A Dutch Farm 


One of the 1917 magazines containing 
material for a Dutch sand-table came 
when my primary children (in a rural 
school) were studying Holland. The fig- 
ures were painted and cut out; but as 
we had no sand-table, the little scene 
had a barren appearance that even the 
gayly colored tulips could not overcome. 

Later in the week the children called 
my attention to several small patches of 
grass in a corner of the school yard, and 
in afew more hours we had made plans 
for a Dutch farm. We dug down into 
the soil to the depth of three inches and 
then, with a small fire shovel, carefully 
lifted the blocks of turf (none of them 
larger than the palm of the hand). A 
little home-made table was set in the 
sunniest corner of the schoolroom and on 
the top we packed the blocks, trying to 
avoid large crevices, 

The arranging of the figures and care 
of the farm were left to the little fin- 
gers; each evening the lawn was watered 
from a tin cup, and at the end of three 
days it was necessary for the ‘‘hired 
man’’ to mow the grass with a pair of 








kindergarten scissors. The grass was 
green and fresh until the term was over, 
and no one but a teacher in a sagebrush 
district can ever know what springtime 
promises were in that bit of green and 
sunshine.—I. M. O., Washington. 


March Drills with March Symbols 


With the blowing of the March winds, 
probably foremost in the child’s mind 
are visions of kites and windmills, then 
why not take these items as the basis of 
some profitable and interesting little 
drills in language lessons, number work, 
word drills, drawing, and paper cutting? 

I find that a word drill may be very 
successfully given in this way: take 
manila drawing paper or white or light 
colored construction paper cut in six-inch 
squares, and construct windmills. On 
these write words from readers, or such 
words as ‘‘wind, blow, water, whirl,’’ 
etc. Write three words on each point or 
wing of the windmill so that they are 
easily seen. A large pin will serve to hold 
the turned-in corners of paper in place, 
and then they may be secured to the ledge 
of the blackboard so as to turn. Six or 
eight windmills is a sufficient number for 
a class of twenty pupils. 

Begin the drill by saying, ‘‘ All those 
who tell the words correctly may make 
the windmill go round.’’ Several pupils 
may use thesameone. However, if this 
is done, alarger number of words are 
needed. After each pupil has a trial, 
review the words. 

I find that number work also can be 
conducted by the use of the same device. 

A large kite drawn on the board, out- 
lined and filled with words, arouses in- 
terest also. The children try to make 
the kite ‘‘sail high’’ (name every word 
correctly). 

Another item, not to be ignored with 
the coming of spring, is the pussy wil- 
low. Learn one of the many songs writ- 
ten about this spring symbol. Some 
very good language and drawing lessons 
may be given on the subject.—V. C. F., 
T}linois. 


For Easter 


Before Easter I read and told the} 


Easter story to thechildren. Then I had 
them draw lilies, eggs, and chickens, ex- 
plaining why these are symbols of 
Easter. For the pleasure of the little 
ones we drew rabbits, also, and nests 
with colored eggs in them. Then I pur- 
chased some Easter egg dyes in tablet 
form for a few cents. I asked each 
child to bring to school one egg and the 
older ones to bring deep cups and bowls, 











Thrift 


Both 
Health and Thrift are 
being explained, taught 
and urged today in every 


Health is thrift. 


school to increase the 
resources of the Nation. 


And good teeth are of 
immense value to good 
health— you can _ give 
your scholars no better 
lesson than that of the 
importance of the teeth 
and their care. 


Tell them about the 
structure of the teeth, 
the way Nature builds 
these faithful workers, 
with the sensitive, softer 
inside covered with hard, 
smooth enamel. Show 
them how this enamel 
protects—as the skin of 
an orange or apple pro- 
tects the soft inside. 
They know that a break 
in an apple’s skin means 
speedy decay—and it is 
the same with the teeth. 


Teach them the vital fact 
that only faithful care 
can protect this guard- 
ian enamel—the care of 
a twice-a-year visit to 
the dentist and the twice- 
a-day use of a dentifrice, 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


is a thrifty dentifrice for 
three reasons: It does its 
work thoroughly—it is in- 
expensive—it can be used 
without waste. 


Make Colgate’s your per- 
sonal choice and‘‘Teacher's”’ 
example will help the chil- 
dren to a habit which will 
serve them well all through 
life. 


If you wish help for your work 


in Dental Hygiene—send your 
name and address, the name 
and district number of your 
school and the number of pu- 
pils under your direct care. 


Printed educational material 
will be sent free in which you 
will find further facts to en- 
liven your hygiene talks, At 
present we cannot send trial 
tubes as in past years. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Department 7 


199 Fulton Street, New York 
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a, PLANTS 
and BULBS 
For School Children 


SUPERIOR FLOWER SEEDS (50 Sorts) 
at 1 and 2 cents per packet. 


SUPERIOR VEGETABLE SEEDS (40 Sorts) 
at 1 and 2 cents per packet. 


BEST FLOWERING BULBS (80 Sorts) 
at 2 and 3 cents each. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING PLANTS 
at 5 to 10 cents each. 


Also Strawberry and Raspberry Plants, 
Asparagus Roots, Privet, Resurrection 
Plants, Pot Plants, Iris, Lawn Grass, ete. 
All at 2, 3, 5 or 10 cents each when sup- 
plied to Schools or Clubs of School Children. 


ALL SELECT, NEW AND HIGHLY 
IMPROVED VARIETIES. 


HE DEMAND for inexpensive seeds, plants, and 
ik bulbs for Home or School Gardens among’ school 

children is now so general that we have organized 
a department to meet this want with seeds and bulbs of 
some of the new and highly improved varieties, at 1, 2, 3, 
5 or 10 cents each. 

By this means we hope to encourage school children 
in their quest for knowledge and experience in Horti- 
culture and to introduce our superior seeds and bulbs into 
new homes. Nearly half a million school children were 
supplied last year. 

Teachers or representatives of civic bodies, women’s 
clubs, ete., are invited to apply for illustrated catalogue of 
varieties, which also.contains full instructions for ordering. 


Write for Free Catalogue 
With Superb Colored Illustrations 


(A dozen different flowers shown in natural colors on covers. ) 

We will send as many catalogues as can be used to ad- 
vantage among the pupils of any school. 

In writing ask for School Children’s Catalogue of Seeds 
and Bulbs and name the number you can use. A postal 
card will suffice. Write now. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
School Garden Dept. Floral Park, N. Y. 
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enough to have one vessel for each color. 
I put an older pupil in charge of each 
color and stationed them at various 
places in the room. We boiled the eggs 
and each child colored his the color he 
chose.—M. G. H., Iowa. 


Easter Handwork 


Cut a pattern of an egg for each child 
and give it to him, witha sheet of draw- 
ing paper. Have him trace.round the 
pattern six times, forming a strip of six 
eggs overlapping each other. Have the 
children print on the eggs the letters 
EASTER. Thenwith crayola color the 
eggs, very lightly, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet. After being cut 
out this may be used as a bookmark, or, 
if the ends are pasted together, it will 
serve as an Easter napkin ring. —EMPIRE 
STATE TEACHER. 


Easter Make-Believe Window Gardens 


Cut flower-pots from drawing paper 
and color red-brown. Use real flowers 
for models. if possible, and cut leaves, 
stems, and petals. Theleaves and stems 
should be made of drawing paper and 
colored the correct shade of green. Use 
tissue paper matching the blossoms in 
color for the petals. Paste the leaves 
and petals to the stems, cut a slot in the 
earth that shows in the top of the pot, 
and insert the stems. Paste them se- 
curely on theotherside. Slip the bottom 
of the pots between the window and sill 
and stretch a thread across the window 
just below the blossoms, to hold them 
erect. Be sure to have the leaves and 
stems exactly like those of the original 
plant. Use fringed paper in making 
chrysanthemums. Havea branching stem 
for the geraniums and paste two or three 
blossoms on each branch. ‘This makes a 
very realistic spray. Be sure to havea 
drooping stem for the violets. Cut the 
leaves of the Easter lily separately and 
paste to form the cup-like blossom, 
spreading out the tips of the petals. 
Potted ferns may be made in the same 
way. I find the children like these win- 
dow gardens best when the flowers are 
made of brilliant colors and placed where 
the sun shines directly through them.— 
OHIO TEACHER. 


Patriotic Posters 


My fourth grade enjoyed making pa- 
triotic posters. Each child was given a 
white or colored cardboard ten by four- 
teen inches, and a hectographed copy of 
‘* My Bit’’ (given below) on a sheet of 
paper five by six inches. This was 
pasted in the center of the larger paper 
and the margin was filled with patriotic 
pictures cut from current magazines. 
Each child found his own pictures and 
arranged them according to his own taste. 
Later they learned to recite in concert: 


MY BIT 

1. I pledge allegiance to my flag and 
to the republic for which it stands. One 
nation indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all. 

2. I can save and not waste. 

8. Ican work. A lazy boy or girl, or 
man or woman, is a disgrace to the flag. 

4. Ican study. If I am educated I 
can serve my couritry better. 

5. When I say my prayers at night I 
can ask God to bless our great President 
and our Army and Navy. 

6. I can try to keep my body and my 
mind strong and pure. 


This would be suitable to use on a flag 
day program or on any patriotic occa- 
sion.—Mrs. S. R. PATTON, Georgia. 


Arbor Day Exercise 


There are four rooms in our building 
and a very interesting exercise was pre- 
pared for Arbor Day by the teachers. 
The building is of brick. Every pupil 
was asked to contribute a few cents to 
purchase an ivy for each room. 

The ground was properly prepared by 
the boys. Four holes were dug and rich 
earth was brought and placed in them. 
For days the pupils had been learning 
songs and pieces to speak for the occasion. 

On Arbor Day morning the children 
assembled in the yard in front of the 
building and formed a large square. 
After the plants had been placed in posi- 
tion, every pupil had the privilege of 
throwing a little earth on the plant which 
was presented by his class. Then the 
schools recited poems and sang appro- 
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priate songs, each selection being ren- 
dered in the square formed by the four 
grades.—ELLA J. DOUGLAS, Maine. 


On the Playground 


We have apparatus for basket ball, 
teeter boards, and a merry-go-round, 
made by a wagon wheel placed on the 
top of a strong pole in such a way that 
it will turn round. Ropes are fastened 
to the outer rim of the wheel, each hav- 
ing an iron ring attached to the end to 
catch hold of. 

The children enjoy these, but also like 
games of their own invention, or those 
that they have been accustomed to play- 
ing. I often play with them, but simply 
as one of theplayers. They love to have 
me play with them, but they would not 
like it if I ‘‘bossed’’ their games too 
much. While playing with them I can 
settle any dispute that may arise, and 
have supervision and control of them 
without their realizing it. It also affords 
a way in which the teacher may become 
better acquainted with her pupils, adding 
much to her chance of success.—A. E. 
C., Kansas. 


The Game of Atlas 


If the children do not know the story 
of Atlas, it may nicely be given them as 
an introduction to the game, but is not 
essential. One child is the giant Atlas, 
and the others come to him by turns: 

First Child—I am bringing you a tea- 
cup, Atlas, which you must carry on your 
shoulders. 

Atlas—Now I have a teacup on my 
shoulders. 

Second Child—I am bringing you an 
elephant, Atlas, which you must carry on 
your shoulders. 

Atlas—Now I have an elephant on my 
shoulders, and a teacup. (Or the order 
may be consistently forward instead of 
consistently backward. ) 

Third Child—I am bringing you a bar- 
rel of flour, Atlas, which you must carry 
on your shoulders. 

Atlas—Now I havea barrel of flour, an 
elephant, anda teacup on my shoulders. 

Fourth Child--I am bringing you an 
eel, Atlas, which you must carry on your 
shoulders. 

Atlas—Now I have an eel, a barrel of 
flour, an elephant, and a teacup on my 
shoulders. 

And soon. If the giant drops some- 
thing from his poor, burdened memory, 
he is replaced by another Atlas and the 
game begins again. The child holding 
out longest may be given a prize.—J. M. 
M., Washington. 


To Add Interest to Geography 


In the upper grades of our school we 
must cover much geography work in a 
very short time. Often I feel that al- 
though the work has been well presented, 
the pupils do not retain the most impor- 
tant facts, so I have tried this scheme 
and find it very successful. 

We are in a country district where 
people do not have much current litera- 
ture containing pictures; nevertheless, 
at the beginning of the school year we 
start making geography notebooks. We 
have a general outline, which may be 
modified slightly to suit each particular 
country. ‘To introduce each we make a 
map locating principal cities, mountains, 
rivers, lakes, etc. All through the year 
we keep our eyes open for geography 
pictures. We cut them out and keep 
them until we study the country they il- 
lustrate. Some of us have old geog- 
raphies of no value that we are cutting 
up for our notebooks. Each child brings 
all the pictures he finds to school and we 
divide with those who have not found 
any. Then, as we write the outlines in 
the books, we paste characteristic pic- 
tures throughout for illustrations. I 
was surprised to find how much more 
firmly the pictures stamp the impres- 
sions on the children’s minds. 

While we are writing these books we 
use loose leaf paper, and when the year’s 
work is nearly over, the pupils design 
their covers, arrange the book, index it, 
and write a preface telling where we got 
our helps, etc. The whole makes a book 
which the child would not part with in 
later years for a good deal. As I insist 
on excellent writing, correct punctua- 
tion, and great care as to neatness, these 
books furnish exercises in penmanship, 
grammar, drawing, and book-binding, 
besides giving great help in geography. 
—MAUDE HALL, Washington. 
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Special Price to Schools 
$72.50 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in Pushmobile, 

Either Oak or Mahogany. | 





To know music is a joy when taught the Columbia way. 


Teachersand pupils alike unite in thoroughly enjoying the music 
hour when ‘‘Music Moods,’’ the Columbia Grafonola, and 
Columbia Educational Records are used. 


*“Music Moods’’ Bulletin and the Columbia New Graded 
Catalog are invaluable aids to teachers and supervisors in stimu- 
lating, through the imagination, an appreciation of the true and 
the beautiful—found only in the works of the great composers. 





Learn to know the composers. 


Learn to know their music. 


Start the day with music 


Columbia Educational Literature will be mailed free. Mark the 


coupon, fill in name and address and mail to 


Educational Department 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 


Clip this coupon and mail today 








Columbia 


School Grafonola 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO, 
Educational Dept. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 

New gradedcatalog of Educational Records (-] 
Music Appreciation Teaching Card [J 
School Grafonola Catalog [J 
**Music Moods”* Bulletin C] 
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WELL INFORMED 


Men and Women 


prevent colds and winter 
sickness by taking 


CCOTT’ 


EMULSION 


because it enriches the 
blood and fortifies 


the throat and chest. 
No Alcohol 
Just Liquid-Food. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield,N.J. 17-53 
COSTS YOU 50c 
SELLS FOR $1.25 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Junior Red Cross 


On page 57 we give the stirring ‘‘Call 
to the Colors’’ from Mrs. Bradford, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This is an appeal for the organ- 
ization of the Junior Red Cross in schools. 

Junior Red Cross membership has been 
authorized by the American Red Cross, 
and endorsed by President Wilson, lead- 
ers in Red Cross work and prominent 
educators. School Auxiliaries are in- 
tended to include the entire membership 
of a school, though in special cases one or 
more classes or grades of a school may 
be permitted to organize. Junior mem- 
bership is granted when a sum equal to 
twenty-five cents for each pupil has been 
contributed to the Chapter School Fund, 
or when the school is pledged to prepare 
Red Cross supplies or engage in other 
Red Cross activities approved and super- 
vised by the Chapter School Committee. 
The payment or pledge having been ac- 
cepted, on application of the Principal 
and acertificate issued by the local Chap- 
ter of the Red Cross, the school is per- 
mitted to display a special Red Cross 
banner bearing the name of the school 


and the pupils become Junior Members | 


of the Red Cross and are entitled to 
wear the Red Cross membership button. 
Schools should organize through their 
local Red Cross Chapter. Ask the Chap- 
ter to appoint a school committee. Do 
not use the term School Auxiliary until 
your school has received permission to do 
so from the Treasurer of the Chapter 
School Fund. Obtain circulars and in- 
structions from your local Red Cross. 








The Biggest Agents’ Proposition Ever Offered You. 
7 in 1 Card Cases. Gverybody Wants One 
SAMPLE 60c DOZEN $6 


75¢ IN YOUR POCKET ON EACH SALE 


10 Sales a Day--$7.50 Profit 


Anderson sold 84 cases the first week--cleared $75.60. McBride 
writes: “Sold out in three hours. Send me a gross.’’ 
Get busy. 


Hundreds of others just as successful. You can do as well. 
Send 60c for sample or $6.00 for a dozen 


Don't compare this with the cheap, shoddy cases now on the 

market Made of a reat genuine selected leather, not scrap 

left-over pieces. Has three folds and seven separate com- 
* 





ret bill fold: 
r ° 





gets abead of you. Address 


N. L. REDINS MFG. Co., 6045 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


EARN MORE 














An Unusual Opportunity to 
Titel a -¥-0-4- Your income, 





Superintendents, Principals and Teachers can 
increase their annual incomes by engag- 
ing with us in educational work during 
the vacation months. Only three or four 
from each state will be engaged, to represent 
PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS, NEW EDITION 
during the coming summer. Applications wil 
be accepted in the order received, provided 
your qualifications meet our requirements. 
Send for free booklet and details. Address 


SCHOOL METHODS CoO., Inc. 
Dept. A, 59 East Madison St., Chicago, III. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
[make myself hear after being deaf for 25 
years with these Artifi- 
al Ear Drums. I wear 
day and_ night. 

they are perfectly com- 
j No one sees 




















om. Write me and I 

will tell you a true story, ho 4 

l got ‘deaf and how I make you Medicated Ear Drum 
Address Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


hear. 


GEO. P.WAY, Artificial EarDrum Co. (inc.) 
28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





A. Needlecraft: 12 montis for 35 cents stamps. 
B. Storyteller’s, F250 htnps, Te Coy forfive 
C. Every Child’s (ae iirtics-contuteens. 
Address: JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri. 


= BiG FLAG FREE 


| for school or home, 8x5 feet 
genuine bunting, fast colors, full 
number stars, stripes we 
together. Given for selling 25 

B sets Patriotic Post Cards at 10 
cts.aset. Write for them, 


BLUINE MPG. CO., 402 mili st., Concord Jct., Mass. 


















and short stories. Experience unnecessary; ‘details free 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


$3 





A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 


NEY 


Hundreds ofinerperienced people make BIG MONEY writing Photo- 
plays, Stories, Ete! Bocan you! We will accept yourideasin ANY form 
—-cvrrect FREE—sell on commission. Big rewards! Make money. Write 
us today for fulldetails. Writer’s Service, Dept.27, Auburn,N.Y. 














There will be a great army of young 


| men returned to the United States vari- 


ously crippled and incapacitated when 
once our country’s forces are actually 
engaged in the struggles on the Euro- 
pean battlefields. Already movements 
are being put under way to provide vo- 
cational training for these in a way which 
will suit their condition. In line with 
this, though not included in the general 
plans, is the announcement of the pres- 
ident of the Santa Barbara (California) 
State Normal that a special course is 
being arranged at that school for those 
who, can, if properly prepared, follow 
the occupation of teaching. 


Here is a new field for teachers. The 
Printz-Biederman Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of the Printzess 
suits and cloaks have engaged Miss Grace 
A. King, teacher of Vocational Sales- 
manship in the schools of South Bend, 
Ind., to visit a number of their costum- 
ers each season, speaking a day or two, 
teaching salesmanship to the salespeo- 
ple of these stores. Education is now 
served in all ways—one can go to a sencsl 
for it, have it by correspondence, or, as 
in cases like this, have it brought to you 
by a specialist. 


As to the treatment of that much- 
used word, ‘‘cantonment,’’ many are the 
ways of its mispronunciation and most 
people regard with a superior wisdom 
anybody who does not pronounce it *‘can- 
tonement,’’ with the accent on the 
‘‘tone.’’ The president of the United 
States, however, who is something of a 


| scholar, as well as a statesman, pro- 


nounces it ‘‘can’nm/’nt,’’ with the accent 
on the ‘‘can,’”’ and he is backed by the 
weight of the best authority. 


Women Wanted—U. S. Gov’t 
Jobs. $100 to $150 Month 


The tremendous work of the war and the necessity of 
replacing men called to the colors, has opened u 
thousands of clerical positions at Was ington, D.C, 
towomen, Theseinclude many wonderful clerical op- 
portunities for teachers at big pay. 

_ We advise all readers, who are interested, to immed- 
iately write to Franklin ‘Institute,Dep’t M282, hester, 
Y., for full list of U. 8. Government positions now 
open to you and for free book describing these positions. 


You Can Stop looth Decay and Sicening Mouth Odors 


b ‘orts xpense 
SOME. Snddimefrsuteaae - 
Preventive Dental Institute, Lab. 8, Omaha, Neb. 


A tudents interested in De- 
TEACHERS ! Grow Geellend, and Hace? ‘Send a 
two-cent stamp for particulars. 
The Educational Bureau, P.0.Box 155, Frederick, Md, 


2 Stories, Poems, P’ ete. ted for pub- 
Write rsa rine cornet ep. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


f. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late or Woman’ 
Col rok Pharmacy etc. Tells 
2 stamps for descriptive matter. a 
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POPULAR SONG BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOLS 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
93 Songs With Words and Music 








PBTRUCIOR LITERATURE SERIES WO 240 


THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS 





@VBLISHED BY 





Dansville, N. Y. 





F.A.Owen Publ shing Company, 


Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage 1c per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


at the price. 


ed below. 





HIS is without question the finest collection 
and greatest value given in any song book 
Over two million copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and 
popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inex- 
pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every 
school to sing and learn these songs. ° 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, 
you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it 
contains many desirable selections not found in any other one 
book and the cost is so small that the question of “‘How to Get 
Them” cannot possibly be a barrier, 

The Excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 
immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents print- 
History of many of the songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book, 


Size of book 5%4x8%4 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled covers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


All Together 

America 

America, the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 

Blue Bells of Scotland, The 

Blue-Eyed Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 

Can a Little Child Like Me 

Catch the Sunsbine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

Come With Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Good Morning to You 


Good Night, Ladies 

Hail, Columbia 

Happy Greeting to All 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Heart Bowed Down, ‘The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Home 

Hop, Hop, Hop 

How Can I Leave Thee ? 

In the Gloaming 

If You Have a Pleasant Thought 
I Think, When I Read 
Jesus Loves Me * 

Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavourneen 
Kind Words Can Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Long Ago 

Lord, Dismiss Us 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hymn 

Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Broad Land 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 

Scenes That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Soldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

Toand Fro 

To the Friends We Love 

Tramp! ‘tramp! ‘Tramp! 

Twinkle, Little Star 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch onthe Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We’re Tenting To-night 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, forthe Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 


A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 6 
cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 
The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 
or more copies can obtain the books at the net rate of 5 cents per copy prepaid. 


price makes this possible. 
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: Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


170 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand fora 


collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion. It is much largerand better than anyothersong book in its class, 


It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 


golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 


The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The 


Blue Book of Favorite Songs’’ and more than 75 others, among which 

- are the following : 
Anvil Chorus, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas Carol, A Christmas 
Song, College Days, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full 
of Glee, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs, Illinois, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Largo, Last 
Night, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of 
Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the 
Men of Harlech, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, My Own Native Land, 
Now, Thank We All Our God, Now the Day is Over, O0,Come, Come Away, Old 
Black Joe, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, Robin Redbreast, 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through AnctherWeek,Sailing, Softly Now the Light 
of Day, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three Blind Mice, Wearing of the Green, 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie, Years of Peace, 


PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 





Happy Days 


By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of “Gems of 
Thought” and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pagesinall. Every song has 


been tried and found good and singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price 
of the book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc. It pleases wherever used. Shaped 
notes. Bound in strong paper covers, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid, 





Steele’s Primary Songs 


Seventy-two charming songs for little ones, among them “‘Coast- 
ing Song; Cradle Songs ; How the Flowers Grow ; How to Make 


a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill ; Little Bo-Peep ; Marching Song ; Seven Times One : 
Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; There Was a Little 
Man ; Tom, The Piper's Son ; Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to 


enliven your school work, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 





Patriotic Songs 


songs. 


“‘Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “‘The Star Spangled Bann 


kee le,” Austrian, Fren 
48 pages substantially bound, 


A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 


, . The contents comprise 36 titles among which are “America,” ‘‘Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,”’ “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,” 


er,”’ “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” “Yan- 


German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others. 


ce, 10 cents per copy, postpaid, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Dept, B-3, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING ©0., Riverside, K. I- 
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An American Flag For Your. School 


Here is your opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large standard U. S. 
Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both sides, guaran- 
teed not to fade. Or if you prefer you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a 
varnished staff with gilded spear head. 










Or 















































































Take your choice—no cost to you, by our simple plan. 
These flags retail everywhere at $7 and $8 each. 


Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from 
the walls of every schoolin America. In these stirring days, when 
patriotism is the first lesson of every pupil, as well as of every citizen, 
no school is properly equipped that doves not possess the inspiring 
emblem of American liberty and universal democracy. It will make 
better boys and girls. Get your flag this month. 


This is Our Simple Plan 


Send us your name only and we send you 50 Emblem- 
atic Flag Buttons, which your Pupils will be glad to wear and show 
to their friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the but- 
tons for 10ceach, Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the Silk Flag 
or the large Bunting Flag. It will be sent immediately, prepaid. You have not 
invested one penny and the children are always glad todisposeof the buttons, 


Read What These Teachers Say 


Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free flags in this 
way, and haveexpressed themselves delighted with the ease and simplicity of 
our plan, We have space to reprint only afew of the many letters received, 

Lula B. Scott, Zanesville, O., Writes 
**We received our flag and it is fine. It fs 
much prettier than we had expected. Now we 


ike for you to send us 20 buttons as we 
Cane toget the Pencil Sharpener.’’ 


M. Burch, Troutdale, Ore., Writes 

**My pupils sold the flag buttons within half 
an hour. ish you would send 50 more for asilk 
flag. Please hurry the buttons along. 


“STORY OF TRE FLAG” — Sendin your tigeed coupon for buttons, remit 
within two weeks after receiving them, and receive free, a Peautifal little booklet 
entitled “‘Story of the Flag."” A fine thing to read to pupils as a patriotic lesson, 


Sign Your Name in Coupon and Mailit at Once 


The Jefferis Co. 912 Meridian St. Anderson, Ind. 





The Pencil Sharpener (Chicago 
Giant) is the best on the mar- 
ket. It does not waste the 
pencil or break the lead, and 
makes a sharp, perfect ‘point 
on both hard and soft pencils. |§ 
It saves time and schoolroom | 
confusion. Sharpens all sizes of pencils, 


The Plan: Have your pupils 
sell 20 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the proceeds, $2.00, 
and we will send the Pencil 
Sharpener by return mail—pre- 
paid. Please use coupon at side. 





Thorna E. Gilmer, Fowler, \ll., Writes 


**We received our pencil sharpener and flag 
with great pleasure. We were much pleased 
with both of them and more so because we 
earned both of them. We always hope that 
you will have the greatest success because of 
your kindness to help others.’’ 
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[_] 82x48 in. Silk Flag. 
[_] 5x8 ft. Bunting. 


= ~ 
< (Check square for flag you want.) 
SS [] Pencil Sharpener. 20 buttons. 


— 
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7 Tear Off This 
Coupon and Mail 


‘THE JEFFERIS CO., 
912 ua = 


< Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons 
ay which my pupils willsell at 10c¢ each, 
The proceeds will be sent to you, and 


| 1) Wa | o immediately you willsend me prepaid the 
@ jt] Wy--4 ‘ : flag or pencil sharpener checked below, 
i a 


50 buttons. 
50 buttons, 
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BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 


You can make your pupils happy at close of 
school by presenting each with an Owen Souvenir. 


We are offering this year four brand new and 
very attractive styles which we feel sure will appeal 
to the tastes of the most discriminating teachers. 


The Owen Souvenirs because of their artistic 
beauty and personal appeal are unexcelled as 
tokens of remembrance and will be appreciated by 
the pupils far more than any ordinary gift. 


Plan now to present souvenirs to your pupils 
at close of school. 


Popular For Many Years 


For more than twenty years, the Owen Souvenirs have 
held a unique place in the estimation of teachers. Each 
year we have introduced new styles and added new designs 
but in all these changes we have retained the one feature 
which was original in our line of souvenirs and which has 
served to make the entire series so popular—the individual 
character of each souvenir. 


Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. 
‘They bear your name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
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kept and prized for many years to come. Th stars have lit the walkin Gome,. 
of School - In the production of the Owen Souvenirs only the best |). Andal/ thy Aues were born in Heaven. 
eo cae materials are used and the workmanship is unsurpassed. 2s He eae 
: : ‘ We have been extensive manufacturers of high grade post ‘ y eee : “623 oe 
: cards for a number of years and the same equipment and - 
Daisy Souvenir No. 35 process which produces the fine colored work on these is Liberty Souvenir No. 45 
Supplied With or Without Photograph applied to the printing of our souvenirs. Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 3)4x5’4 inches. Booklet style—Size 3 4x5 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Design Four New Ss les Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface, Flag 
of daisies and forget-me-nots beautifully printed in colors, design artistically printed in colors, Lettering and photo- 
Lettering and photograph panel are stamped in gold. : A " ‘ graph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher 
Photograph of teacher or school inserted in center panel The four new styles which we are offering this season or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If photo- 
af — —_ esl rege an artistic land- for presentation at close of school are designated as follows: graph is not désired a soloeed view of the Statue of Lib- 
scape In colors a me 5 piace. erty will appear in its place. 

he inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and <n No. 35 Daisy Souvenir No. 45 Liberty Souvenir The inside pages are of a fine wate of paper and con- 
tain name of aehool, district number, township, county, * tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of teacher, school — and puptts. , — No. 40 Rose Souvenir No. 50 Victory Souvenir state, names of teacher, school board and ogee era 

s¢ rin te » close se F so included, . ° ° . i =! 2 
goo eeers me ‘a Prone peace a > iinet The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real ee ae andes inti a ns 
si cama escola ; beauty and attractiveness of these Souvenirs. The designs 











appearing on them are reproduced from water color paint- ee. bart 
ings by a special process of printing which brings out all ee : 

of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared if 5 S chool 
in the artist’s original. The two floral styles (Nos. 35 and es, ' 

40) will appeal strongly to teachers because of the dainty ae ae ouve 
and attractive designs appearing on them. The two patriotic. ea J ed 
styles (Nos. 45 and 50) are equally as artistic in design and : ~ 
coloring and are especially appropriate for presentation at hale 
this time. : 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the four styles of Souvenirs illustrated on this 
page will be supplied with photograph of teacher or schools 
building in center panel if desired. When photograph is® 
not ordered the panel will contain an appropriate design or 
landscape in colors. XX 


Prices of Styles 35, 40, 45 and 50 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 


With Photograph: One dozen | Without Photograph: One 
or less, $1.50. Additional ones dozen or less, $1.30. Additional 
ordered at same time, 10 cents ones ordered at same time, 8 
each, : cents each. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the souvenirs will be sup- 
plied at the rate of 7 cemts per dozen. 


Special Discount on Club Orders Wher typ.or more, feacters 


we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 

















ar spangled’ banne 








of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on 
A Free Sample this page will be sent on request if you will state the 
number of pupils in vour school or room. ; ? opens 
In triumph shall wave’ «~ 


Read Carefully Before Ordering Der tha land ofthe ete 




























@ ei aes . 
i . * . ; rie si 
e. a When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instruc- j nd , y , 
a AtClose of School tions clearly and wee names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own ¢ “ee othe oe A ti he h ome of i he bra o 
. . “ : : ; name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read care- s ee at a . Fron 7 ‘ 
Kees” : Wes fully before sending to insure accuracy. Do no leave us to guess at the eR Rh Aa a 3 “ance Scott key 
S N 40 location of your school se ee aes of the geeee at ——_ yon may happen - 
ir to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as 
Rose ouven 0. you wantit toappear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Victory Souvenir No. 50 
Supplied With or Without Photograph Underscore u's to distinguish them from M's. _ If any errors occur through Supplied With or Without Photograph 
Booklet Style—Size 344x5"% inches our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. klet style—Size 344x514 iriches 
a Re er oe ae irs Should be Ordered as There are Names Boo "tig d + abe ane ate 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. De- As Many Souvenirs ae Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Pa- 
sign is made up of roses beautifully reproduced in their Appearing on ene Doe — names exceed the number of Souve- triotic design artistically printed in colors. Lettering and 
natural colors. Lettering and photograph panel are stamp- /TS ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of 
ed in gold, Photograph of teacher or school inserted in When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be sent teacher or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If 
center panel if ordered, If photograph is not desired, an securely wrapped and have name and address of sender on back. Perfect photograph is not desired a picture of an American warship 
artistic landscape in colors will appear in its place. reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. printed in colors will appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, bank draft or currency in registered letter. tain !name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all state, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two 
poems appropriate to the close of school are also included. orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and poems appropriate to the close of school are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, 7 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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its departments: 


It is free to you for 
delay. You are sure t 


of seventeen experts. 
{ show are possibly 


tormer seasons. I w 
on clothes expense. 


not satistactory. In 
return cost. 


spread the cost over 


spare the money. 
very large—even as litt 


later. Just drop mea 
sure of getting it, 


$100,000 Style Book 
Ask for It—Today 


My beautiful new Spring Style Book 
pictured above—brings to you 1001 of the 
season’s best styles for ladies, misses and 
children, With it comes a credit certificate 
opening your account. 


Suits—Coats—Dresses—Waists—Skirts—Hats 
—Shoes — Lingerie — Underwear —Children’s 
Wear—Also 300 Kinds of Piece Goods 


Economy Prize Styles 


This is a time when everyone ought 
to try to save as much money as possible. 
That thought has been foremost in my 
mind in preparing my new Book. So I gave 
prizes to famous designers for economy 
Styles. These were judged by a committee 


ever before, my prices are even lower than 


Use Your Credit 
Pay Little by Little 


I send all selections prepaid on 
approval. I urge you to return them if 


If you keep your selections you 


pay a smal] part of the bill as you can best 
These sums are never 


Do Not Delay 


I never have enough Style Books 
to fill all requests. People who ask late 
are always disappointed. So I urge you 
not to delay. I cannot promise my Book 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS 


3531 Mosprat Street (1417) Chicago 





Here are some of 







the asking. But don't 
© miss it if you do, 









Although the models 
more beautiful than 








ill save you one-third 






that caselI pay the 






many months. You | 





le as adollara month. 







postal card and make 







COSTS YOU NOTHING 


If we 


Braid Hat into an exact duplicate 
of any one of over 150 NEW shapes, 
and Refinish it like New—at a 
fraction of its original cost. This 
sounds too good to be true—but our cat- 
alog will convince you. 

Customers in Every State in the Union 


V 
oug susiwess 16 convenring. Dogs 23 “PCleveland Ohio 


cannot convert your Old 


-. 
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six months or year 


Can assign most an 





Philadelphia, Pa., 


Do You Want to 
Travel at Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for 
Traveling General Agents. 
fair education and good references. 
Will make Contract for three months, 


per week and necessary expenses. 


For full. particulars address, 
GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., 


Must have 


at salary of $22.50 


y territory desired. 


Dept. B. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Well Dressed Teacher 


By Leonne De Cambrey 


This department, The Well Dressed 
Teacher, is being conducted in a spirit 
of loving service, Its aim is to do its 
“‘bit’’ to assist the public school teachers 
of United States to dress becomingly, 
appropriately, economically, and ar- 
tistically. Only the teacher who knows 
how to make the very best of her personal 
appearance can exert the héahest in- 
fluence of which she is capable on the 
lives of the children under her care, who 
are to be the future citizens of this great 
republic, or on the community in which 
she lives. 


A Stroll through the Shops 

Hats are charming this spring. Fine- 
ness of texture, beauty of lines, and a 
studied simplicity in the disposal of the 
scanty trimmings are features of the 
1918 millinery. 

A simple ribbon encircling the base of 
an often dented and very high crown or, 
perhaps, a lone ‘‘made’”’ wing proves to be 
ample for the trimming of a really 
pretty hat. As already stated, crowns 
are high and of fanciful forms: bell, 
dented, diamond, and various other 
shapes. Rims are of a very accommo- 
dating disposition: large, ‘‘sweepy,”’ 
‘‘rolly,’’ ‘‘dippy,’’ ‘‘sassy,’’ tip-tilted, 
slashed, and a few straight sailor-shapes; 
in fact, every type of face can be suited. 








Figure I 


One hat had an original rim: it had 
simply doubled back upon itself—on the 
outside, if you please—and was making 
a desperate effort to connect with the 
rather high crown, but failed within an 
inch from the goal. This new ‘*kink’’ 
is a very effective method of giving the 
soft rolling line to the rim. 

As to colors, black, blue, brown, and 
tawny tints lead. One large bronze- 
| brown shape had a six-inch-high crown 
| of the inverted bell order. ‘The rim was 
| almost of a Gainsborough sweep, and 
' had a cording of deep brown velvet at 
| the edge; the only other decoration con- 
sisted of two closely-set rows of three- 
quarter-inch-wide velvet ribbon match- 
ing the cording; these two lines of brown 
came halfway up on the crown, and tiny 
flat bows hid the joining. 

A lovely blue hat had the underside of 
the rim faced with old gold jersey-cloth; 
the dented crown was high; the only 
trimming was a double cord of dull gold 
at the base of the crown. An army hat 
seemed to have been the inspiration for 
this model. 

One is almost tempted to ‘burst into 
poetry’’ in telling about the new suits. 
To begin with the skirts, they are not 
more than two yards at the hem; and 
they are mostly cut with only two seams, 
_one in each side. No eccentric pockets 


TEACHERS—GET_A_ SCHOOL FLAG 


We are at war. Yourpupils should be taught practical 

















A fine Tako Camera and 

FRE E:consicce outfit, plates, 
qmumaamaas Chemicals, etc., with full 
beautiful Art 


instractions, 
camel at epecial price 10 
and Religious vices ch value), All dit- 


le buy n. 
WE Tkost OB. "Order pictures toda 
' en sold, return $1.50 and camera with 
complete outfit is 


Just sell 15 


0, BOX 41 GREENVILLE, PA. 


Amer Your schoolroom should fly the American 
Flag. Doesit? You can easily get one, FREE OF COST. 
Write to McCulloch Bros, Rochester, N. Y., for 50 Emblem- 
atic Flaglapel pins. They will be sent free of charge. Hand 
them to your pupils, who will gladly dispose of them at ten 
cents each. Send the proceeds back to McCulloch Bros, and 
they will ship you all charges prepaid, a beautiful standard 
U.S. Flag, 5 feet by 8 feet, made of finest bunting; sewed 
stars and stripes and guaranteed not to fade. If you want 
two flags send for 100 pins, 
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Sick—and Homesick 


What a dismal outlook it would be, if she were not 


aT. C. U. 


But no need for T. C. U. Teachers to worry—T. C. 
U. checks are coming in to pay the doctor, the nurse 


and the board bill, or to hire a substitute. 


No one can foresee those three dread contingencies that rob 
so many teachers of their earnings—Accident, Sickness and 
When your turn comes 
(which it will some day) all you can do is to pay the cost and 


Quarantine. 


You cannot avoid them. 


charge it up to hard luck—unless you are a T. C. U. 


Why Not Charge Your Expenses to the T. C. U.? 

But, friends, if you take advantage of this opportunity you 
don’t need to charge it to hard luck—you can charge it to the 
T.C. U., which makes a business of safeguarding, protecting and 
guaranteeing you an income any month during the year that you 
are sick, injured or quarantined. 
rolling in the T. C. U. have realized peace of mind and certainty 


of income. 


The T. C. U. Will Pay You $50 a Month 


When you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. 
you $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you to the 
house, but keeps you from work. 
in addition to other benefits. 


lished hospital. 


ous ‘force for one year. 


you are quarantined and your salary stopped. 


Thousands of teachers, by en- 


It will pay 


It will pay operation benefits 
It will pay you a 20% increase in 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an estab- 
It provides operation benefits in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in continu- 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when 
It pays regular 


indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for 
All benefits are doubled for travel 


accidental loss of life. 


accidents. 


There are many other benefits, all fully explained in a little 


booklet we publish. 


send you a copy with our compliments. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
506 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


It Makes One Feel Better 


Julia A. Minette, Long Prairie, 
Minn., wrote : 

“Accept my heartiest thanks for 
your check following my auto acci- 
dent. It certainly makes one feel 
better to know her income has not 
stopped entirely in time of need, 

“I shall gladly speak a good word 
for the T. C. U, as itsurelyisa 
friend in need.” 


If you are a teacher, we shall be glad to 








FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 506 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Ben- 
efits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials, 
Address......++- cits ccubsiieaduediseaasas ceuasiatsiekdeisptdileiiainanieatanmaiien 

(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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Teachers—Get these 
FLAGS FREE ! 


Without One Cent of Expense You Can 
Secure These Flags for Your Room ! 


We will send you 35 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your pupils can easily sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the $3.50 
to us and we will send you, all charges 
prepaid, one of our 5ft.x8 ft. Standard 
U. S. bunting flags, fast colors, with 
sewed stripes and sewed stars, or embroidered stars on both sides. 

For the sale of 40 buttons at ten cents each we will send you 
a silk U. S. Flag, heavy quality, 32x48 inches, mounted on oak 
staff with gilded spear head. 

Write today for buttons, we will send them post paid by return mail. 


ANDERSON SPECIALTY CO., Anderson, Indiana 




















COMMENCEMENT 


370 Pages of Plans, Helps, Suggestions 


A creditable and ful t is assured if 


————— The Commencement Manual 


by Edith F, A. U. Painton, which has recently been published, is con- 
salted, Every angle of the subject is covered. The harried and per- 
plexed teacher finds here the very feature or selection to assign each 
student for his individual Commencement effort, as well_as many class 
features and entertainment novelties. Educators and students will 
find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 

CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 en- 
tirely new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features); Class 
colors (8 combinations); Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class 
Grumbler; Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoons 
Class Songs (4); Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9, English 
and Latin); Suggested Mottoes (107); Class Plays {43 Suggestions for 
Novel Programs, Class Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Com- 

: mencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Convention, Sean3e 
or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral, Pow-Wow, etc.; Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful cloth 
binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. » postpaid, $1.25. 


. > . 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments 
Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Operettas, Shadow Plays, 
Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools, A large selection, 








Speakers, etc. i 
Something to fit any occasion, Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues, mailed free, 
ad Denfron's Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere. 


Yhe imprint ‘‘ Denison’’ signifies quality. Established over forty years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 152Randolphst., Chicago, III. 
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We Make a Specialty of— 


¢. The Development of Films 
¢,Making Prints from them 
G, Making Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original photo. 


G, Making Photographic Enlargements 
rom any size negative. 


AKING PICTURES isa most delightful recreation in which any- 
one may indulge but it is robbed of half its pleasure if one has to 
develop the films and do the other work necessary to secure the fin- 
ished pictures, The facilities at the command of the amateur photog- 
rapher do not always permit of first class work and consequently 
the results oftentimes, are disappointing. 
We pecsecnnnespinenee facilities for doing all kinds of photo. 
graphic work ina firstclass manner. The materials which we use 


are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled, Our 
prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be 


noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed below. 
All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid, 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing Prices for Printing 
Spool Films , Azo Prints Unmounted 
Any 6 exposure film ~ | 214x3'4 or smaller......... 4 


Any 10 or 12 exposure film....... 5c | 274X414, 3¥4 x4)4 OF BY KB Meareeeene. 
Zi 4x5, 34x54 


eee 
1 








Prices for Developing 
Film Packs 
Film Packs (any size) Post Cards 
Plates (any SiZE) CACH areecoscesere 5c| Reproduced from Any Photo 
atOTE 08 Sore cteetlbg cont ew | eet eee is 
> a c! onal Doz., Same Negative..48¢ 
| Soot fay premetiog postage. Special Rates on Large Orders 
We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 
Enlargements largements from any good negative and can furnish them 
either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired. Price list on request. 


Remittanee should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mét-Art Dept. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N.Y. 
** You Take the Pictures and We Will De the Rest**® 
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are seen on the new models; instead, a 
demure flap hides the pocket opening in 
many cases, or else two slanting cuts on 
the front breadth give access to the 
pocket. The fullness in the back is 
simply gathered and well distributed be- 
tween the two seams. A tailored belt 
is provided and adds to the trimness. - In 
length, the 1918 walking skirt 1s about 
six or seven inches off the ground. 

The coats or jackets are, asa rule, 
“finger-tip’’ lengths, and do not flare 
much; the pockets are flat and incon- 
spicuous; service seems to be the pocket 
keynote. Sleeves, collars, and lapels 
are often mannish; on some suits the 
lapels seems to show a tendency to stray 
from the straight and narrow path of 
plain utility. 

The big new handbag in black leather- 
ette is a delight to the woman compelled 
to be away from home a whole day. 
These bags come in both square and oval 
shapes; the square ones seem most prac- 
tie * being large enough to hold a roll 

















Figure II 


of music, several books, a pile of ‘‘exam”’ 
papers, lunch, and the numerous little 
comforts needed by the teacher. These 
bags have two straps and a secure clasp. 
The prices range from. four to eight 
dollars. 

The new girdles are wonderfully at- 
tractive. Beads, embroidery motifs, jet, 
iridescent medallions, and touches of 
fancy braiding or bits of brocades decor- 
ate them. These girdles are easily made 
at home; scraps of colored bead trim- 
ming or passementeries may be utilized. 

Dainty lingerie may be had, without 
much trouble and labor if one procures 
the new ready-made valenciennes lace 
yokes; they are well fitted and made in 
sizes from 38 to 42inches. They are made 
of good lace and beading, and run with 


ribbons at neck and armholes, Any one 
who can hem and run up a plain seam may 
have pretty sets of underwear by the 
aid of these yokes. 


Two Practical Easter Frocks 


The two Easter frocks pictured this 
month are dressy enough for any occa- 
sion where a conventional evening gown 
is not required, and yet simple enough 
to be worn anywhere, yes, even in the 
schoolroom by the teacher who feels she 
must get the last thread of wear out of 
all her dresses and yet shrinks, as all 
women of refinement do from wearing 
cast-off finery at wor 


Wedding Hasna rs 


for samp! 








N, Ott Engraving Co., 1033 Chestnut St., Phil Pa 
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Mrs. Jack London 


Reveals Marvelous 


Beauty Secret 


“Believe me, I am wordlessly enthusias- 
tic over your system. Can’t talk about it 
without saying too much and really too 
much cannot be said. It is superb.’ 

see Mrs. Jack London, wife of the fa- 















wao, Hawaiian Islands, 
writes: “I received your 
jj lettersand instructions two 
f/ days ago and think they are 
/ fascinating. The Jack Lon- 
7 don’s are staying with us. 
Y Your treatment has certainly 
7 done wonders for her. She 
/ looks like a young girl.” 

And they’re both telling their 
friends. And no wonder—for here is the most 
amazing system for removing wrinkles, lines, crow’s 
feet, sagging cheeks, double chins, filling up hol- 
lows, reducing “puffs”, making muddy skins clear, 
lifting drooping muscles and giving the face the 
firm, smooth contour of girhood. 


Physical Culture for the Face 


All done in the privacy of room. No drugs, 
no cosmetics, no masks, no plasterslor straps. Re- 
sults that seem almost unbelievable,{but proved by 
thousands of women. 

Wrinkles and age lines removed as if magic, 
Years taken away from the expression. Youthful 
beauty brought back , 


Results Guaranteed 


Money refunded if this system does not do all that 
is claimed. Write and learn what it is that has made 
Mrs. London, and thousands of other women 60 en- 
thusiastic,. free how you can make your face 
youthful looking. Write for this information NOW. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 342 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


Viriteme-ayou 
A Would «rim 
SY ie Cleaner Sry : 


























GL “Let me shop for You in Chicago, I 
at Mandel’s is Eleanor Gray’s in- — 
vitation to those who cannot come in person to 

icago’s great style center. Eleanor Gray will 

| now look after Your wants with individual care 
at Mandel’s, | 
| Constantly abreast the ever-changing modes | 
and expert at judging valuesEleanor G will 
purchase for you well, and wisely, too. rite 
to Eleanor Gray freely and intimately, describing | 
the coat, dress, footwear, underwear—anything— | 
that you may wish, 
Samples of yard goods, too, she will gladly select 
and send for your approval. Or, if you have a 
problem of home «sat or furnishing, send | 
| your plans or complete details, and she will have | 
andel’s department of interior decorating, rec- 
| ognized throughout the country, cutline a com- 
ete scheme of decoration and suggest the proper 
riture and draperies, 


Write for Mandel’s 1918 
a Spring Style Book 
: ~ ee,’ hi 
rae pie’ haptics IE TW pg: wed oof om 
_ are received, Address—Department E. 
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OME Nats jin 
Banks are employing hundreds of ;panks 

stenograpberg tellers, and even cashiers. hean, pleas: 
nt work, with short hours and higher pay, learn by mait. 
Sixmonths term. loma awarded. ‘end for free book, 


“*How to Become a er,’’ by Edgar G. Alcorn, 


American Schoo! of Banking, 483 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 


Kill The Hair Root 
My method ! he only way to prevent the hair from 





rite today, enc’ = J e teach 4 ty culture 
¥ 4 Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 





D. J. MAHLER, 423 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
‘What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and ~ 
Every young wife should know , 
What every parent should 
binding—320 pages—many illustrations 
wrapper of & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston ey Phil la 
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Accept 
this extra 
special bargain 
while it is open. 
Offered to prove 
the amazing val- 
ues we have ready 
for youand shown 
in Bookof the Most 
BeautifulStylesin 
America. : 
Made of durable, fine qual- 

ity percale, which will launder 
splendidly. Consists of house 
dress, separate skirt, bibapron 
and cap, made exactly as 
shown in the picture. Set 
comes in pink or blue, 
trimmed with black or 
white striped percale; sizes 34 to 44 inch bust 
measure. If you do not find itan amazing value, 
return same and we will promptly refund your 
money. Order by No.E-2!1 Special price $1.49. 
Postage paid. State color wanted. 


FREE— Book of Styles 


Get your copy of this big, wonderful book 
showing thousands of stunning bargainsformen, 
women and children, Women’s Dresses 98c © 
$19.98, Coats $3. 98 S to 3 $19.98, Waists 49¢ to $5.49, 








, Men’ 's Suits $3.98 to $18.50. 
: sy 's Ley 49¢ to $6. 98, Shoes 39c to $6.98. 
x mur. Hats 49¢ to $4.98. 
~ »] Everything sent prepaid and 
onapproval. Return anythin, 
you may not be satisfied wit 
and get your money back—also 
your | return postage. Eve 
i offer backed yy our $10,000 Gol 





Bond Guarantee. Get this book 
and see for yourself 1 ob superb 
money saving valuesit offers. De- 

on pny oy my goer merchandise 
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30 DAYS TO PAY 


Fashionable new style switch made 
in a strictly lern way. Choice 
uaranteed ou human, luxurious 
fair 22 and 24 inches jong in three 
separate strands. With the 2t+inch 
switch which is the ion popular 
length it is easy to dress the hair to 
resemble a heavy growth of your 
own hair. We guarantee to match 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Figure I represents a frock designed 
to be made of a heavy quality of dark 
satin. The waist is fastened to the skirt 
at the hips and is tightly belted. The 
belt is very narrow and is made of a con- 
trasting colored satin. A wide panel 
narrowing at the top and lined with the 
same satin as that of the belt is fastened 
to the belt in the back. The collar is 
made of satin to match the belt. If it 
is self lined it can be easily reversed. 
The collar has self-colored motifs em- 
broidered on the ends. Small buttons 
matching collar and belt appear on the 
waist. 

Figure II represents a frock designed 
to be made of pussy willow taffeta, or 
crepe de chine, with georgette crepe 
sleeves matching the rest of the gown 
for either fabric. ‘The trimming for this 
little frock consists of a band of oriental 
colors with tassels blending with the 
colors shown in this band. The collar 
may be made of white or flesh colored 
georgette crepe, or of white wash satin. 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
(Continued from page 47} 
Ill 
Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 
More than all in Thee I find: 
(Clasp hands at chest, looking up.) 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick, and lead the blind. 


(Let right hand be laid flat on chest, 
left carried front, palm down, at almost 
shoulder level—a gesture of protection. ) 





Just and holy is Thy name; 


(Bring left hand back and lay it on top 
of right hand at chest, looing up rev- 
erently. ) 


I am all unrighteousness; 
False and full of sin I am, 


(Hold hands down at sides, but a little 
out from them, with palms toward audi- 
ence, body and head drooping. ) 


Thou art full of truth and grace. 


(Lift body and head as high as pos- 
sible. Lay one hand on chest and let 
other ascend high. Hold.) 

IV 
Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin; 


(Keeping hand on chest, carry other 
hand in halfway toward body, then as- 
cending again, but this time palm is to- 
ward audience. ) 

Let the healing streams abound; 
Make and keep me pure within. 


(Clasp hands at chest, looking up—a 
prayerful attitude. ) 


Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee; 


(Extend both hands forward pleadingly. ) 
Spring Thou up within my heart, 
(Lay left hand on heart; right hand 
slowly ascends. ) 
Rise to all eternity. 
(Both hands ascend high, body poised 
forward, eyes ascending. Hold while 
curtain drops. ) 





A total eclipse of the sun will occur 
on June 8, 1918, which will be one of six 
to be visible in, the United States during 
the present century. This will be visi- 
ble over a narrow strip having a maxi- 
mum width of about sixty miles and ex- 
tending from the state of Washington 
through parts of Oregon, Wyoming, and 
Idaho, across Colorado and Kansas, and 
finally reaching Florida about sunset. 





In our industrial, social, civic, and re- 
ligious democracy, everything waits on 
education. No real | progress and no last- 
ing improvement in any line of life is 
possible except through the better edu- 
cation of the people.—P. P. Claxton. 
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The Best Rove Teacher 


In the 


For the first time in their lives my 
children were delighted with school. 
Every day they came home bubbling over 
with enthusiasm. Nevera word of com- 
plaint, never a criticism of their teacher 
—but always love and praise. 


I noticed a great difference in their behavior at 
home too, No longer did they have to be driven to 
their home-work. They took an interest in hundreds 
of things which had never interested them before. 

You can imagine that I was anxious to meet this 
teacher who had performed almost a miracle! 

Then one day I met her. She wasn’t so different 
from other teachers that 1 had met. She was not 
pretty. Shedressed plainly, But her pupils fairly 
worshipped the ground that she walked upon. They 
would do anything for her. I really believe she was 
the best loved teacher in the land, 


The Secret of Likeableness 


What was this woman's secret,? Why did her 
pupils love her so? What secret power did she 
possess to controll them so completely through their 
love for her? Frankly, it was a mystery tome and 
to satisfy my own curiosity I began to investigate. 

“Teacher tells us such wonderful stories,” my 
children told me. And that, in a few words, I found 
was her whole secret— she could talk interestingly. 
She could imbue with interest the driest school sub- 
ject. She seemed to have always at hand a never 
failing supply of stories, incidents and examples 
and she had a plan that made the school work in- 
tensely interesting and easy for both herself and 
her pupils, 


Never At A Loss For Words 


I found also that she was just as much loved by 
grown-ups as by children, She wasa general favor- 
ite with other teachers, She was leader in the 
circle in which she moved, 

She could discuss in an original and delightful way, 
but with the conviction that comes only of expert 
knowledge, practically every subject that came up. 
She had ideas and was never at a loss for words. 
Whether the subject were music, art, science, his- 
tory, foreign countries, literature, made no differ- 
ence. She brought to each the riches of a trained 
mind. No fact was isolated in her memory, It was 
always associated with other facts and opinions, and 
so the stream of conversation was broad and deep. 

She had acquired culture—and yet she was a busy 
woman. How hadshedoneit? I finally asked her 
one day and thisis what she toldme, ‘Ihave done 
itall in less than five minutesa day. My schoo] work 

to worry me, I studied way into the night 
every night planning for the next day. My own ed- 
ucation was not as complete as I wanted it to be. I 
wanted to read good books, I wanted to know about 
pictures and history, and thousands of other things, 
but I couldn’t find the time. Then I joined the 
Mentor Association. That solved the problem for 
me. That brought to me just the things I had been 
longing for—and it took only a few minutes of my 
time each day. It really wrought a miracle in me— 
and it has made my work a hundred-fold more easy. 
“Through the Mentor I am able not only to educate 
myself but I am able to give the children a viewpoint 
on many things that come up in their school work 
that I could not give otherwise. The wonderful 
gravures in the books of history, literature, art, 
science, travel, music and nature enable them to 
grasp thoughts that could notbe presented in words.” 
“On the back of each gravure is a monograph 
which explains in the minutest detail the very facts 
that they should know—and the text matter of each 
issue makes it especially easy for me to prepare the 
lessons. The Mentor for me and my work is the 
most indispensable friend I could hope to have.”’ 


The Mentor Association 


The Mentor Association is a group of men and 
women, now numbering over a hundred thousand, 
who have determined to learn just one new worth- 
while thing every day. It is a wonderful idea—to 
learn one new thing—a really important thing— 
each day. 

And itis really marvelous, the ground that can be 
covered in this way in just a few minutes each even- 
ing. HadI not seen an example of what can be 
learned, and heard the story from her own lips, I 
would never have believed it. All this woman’s 
appreciation and knowledge of the great works of 
the big masters in all the fields of art, and literature, 
her wonderfully interesting viewpoint on travel and 
science, had come from her membership in the Men- 
tor Association—by learning one new thing each day. 

We want you to know the Mentor. We want you 


to know the immense pleasure it will bring you—the 
So we are mak- 


help it will be to you in your work. 


Land 


ing 2 special offer to readers of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, 


Send no money—just fill in the coupon below or write us a 
letter or postcard giving the seven numbers of titles that 
interest you and will be of value to you in your work, We 
will mail them to you at once, postage prepaid, If, after 
you receive them you are not satisfied, you may return 
them at our expense. But if you decide to keep them send 
us only $1 within 10 days after their receipt, The regular 
price of the Mentor is 20 cents per copy—therefore, this 

special offer gives you $1.40 value for only $1.00. 

As explained above, this is a special offer and may 
never appear again, so mail the coupon today, You have 


everything to gain and nothing to lose, 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 183, 114-116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


CHOOSE FROM THIS LIST 
OF MENTOR TITLES 


1. Beautiful Children in| i5, Makers of American Art 
Art 














|} 46. The Ruins of Rome 

2. Makers of American| 47. Makersof ModernOpera 
Poetry ; = Durer and Holbein 

2. Washington, the Capital . Vienna, the Queen City 

4, Beautiful Women in Art Ancient Athens 

5. Romantic Ireland SI The Barbizon Painters 

6. Masters of Music }52. Abraham Lincoln Vol 

7. Natural Wonders of | 53, George Washington 
America 154, Mexico 

8. Pictures We Love to|66. Famous American 
Live With Women Painters 

9. The Conquest of the|56, The Conquest ofthe Air 
Peaks . Court Painters of France 


Song and Scenery . Our Feathered Friends 


| 57 
10. Scotland, the Land of | 58. Holland 
11. Cherubs in Art EB 60, Giacier National Park 
i€ 


12, Statues With a Story « Michel Angelo 
138. Story of America in|62, American Colonial 
Pictures: The Dis-| Furniture 


American Wild Flowers 








coverers 63, 
14, London | 64, Gothie Architecture 
15. The Story of Panama (65, The Sto { the Rhine 
16. American’ Birds of | 66, Shakespeare 
Beauty o7, American Mural 
17. Dutch Masterpieces | Painters 
18, Paris, the Incomparable | 68, Celebreted Animial 
19, Flowers of Decoration | Characters 
20. Makers of American) 69, Japan 
Humor | 70, The Story of the French 
21. American Sea Painters Revolution 
22. Story of America in|71, Rugs and Rug Making 
Pictures: The Explorers 72, Alaska 
23. Sporting Vacations 73, Charles Dickens 
24. Switzerland: The Land 74, Grecian Masterpieces 
of Scenic Splendors 75, Fathers of the Con- 
American Novelists stitution 
}. American Landscape | 76, Masters of the Piano 
Painters Voiume 3 
27. Venice, the Island City 77, American Historic 
28. The Wife in Art Homes 
29, Great American § In-' 78, Beauty Spots of India 
ventors 79, Etchers and Etching 
30, Furniture and Its | 40, Oliver Cromwell 
Makers 81, China 
31. Spain and Gibraltar | 82. Favorite Trees : 
82. Historic Spots of | 58+ Yellowstone National 
America } P os [Ww Writ 
83. Beautiful Buildings of | * i. pt gna ay Dwriter 
the World P Butterfl ‘ 
. : 88, erflies 
34, Game Birds of America 94; The Story of the Danul« 
85. Story of America in Pic: | 9g, The Holy Land 
tures: The Contest for) 97. John Milton 
North America 8. Joan of Are 
36. Famous American) j0s. Shakespeare’s Country 
Sculptors 114, Raphael 
37. The Conquest of the) 115, Walter Scott 
Poles 117, John Paul Jones 
88. Napoleon { 119, Chile 
39. The Mediterranean j 12 20. Rembrandt 
40. Angels in Art i 3. American Miniature 


41. Famous Composers Painters 


42, Egypt, the Land of | 127. The American |Trium 
Mystery { virate 
43. Story of American Pic-|129. The Story of the 


tures: The Revolution American Navy 
. Famous English Poets (141. Corot 


Special $1 Offer Coupon 
The Mentor Associatio 
Dept. 183, 114-116 East 16th St., New York. 
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laccept your offer toexamine 7 copies of the Mentor 
Free, Please send me postpaid the titles listed under 
} the following seven numbers. Give numbers only 
I If I decide to keep them I will send you $1 within ten 


days after their receipt. Or 1 will return the books to 


i you at your expense 
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Binding 
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VIETHODS, AIDS ano DEVICES 
FOR TEACHERS 


512 Pages 
Over 500 Illustrations 





350-page books. The text is printed in excep- 


finish necessary to produce the best results in 
printing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, 
giving an unusually attractive appearance and 
the durability essential to books intended for 
daily use for a long period of time. Title is 
stamped in gold. 
























Use This Order Blank—-Send No Cash 


Date. »ccccccccccceccccsel I1Ze 
F.A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N.Y. 

You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address 
below PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR 
TEACHERS, complete in two volumes. 

If the books are in all respect: tisfactory to me, I agree to keep 
them and make payment as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next 
month, $1.00 on the fifteenth of the following month and $3.00 on 
the fifteenth of next November, or to remit the cash price of $4.50 
on the fifteenth of next month if I prefer. 

If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten 
days of the receipt of the ks, in which case you will send 
stamps for their return and cancel this order. 
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What Will Your Answer Be? 


TEACHERS: We want to send you these books for ten days’ examination AT OUR 
EXPENSE in order that you may decide whether or not they are exactly suited to 
your individual needs. There is only one way to judge as to the value and helpfulness 
of any book or set of books and that is by subjecting them to the test of actual 
use. We want you to apply this test to these books. Order them sent on approval. 
Keep and use them for ten days and if they do not stand the test, notify us and we 
will send postage for their return. Use Order Blank below. 


SEND NO CASH. 


Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers 


Compiled by the Editors of Normal Instructor: 
Primary Plans in Collaboration With 
Many of the Foremost Educators 


VERY teacher, no matter how well quali- 
fied by training and experience, feels the 
need of every available source of help and 

information supplying new ideas and sugges- 
tions for carrying on the daily work of the 
schoolroom. 


It is with a view to supplying this need 
that Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers has been prepared. In these books, 
teachers are given the result of the best thought, 
the best talent and the years of experience of 
many successful teachers, all of them specialists 
in their respective branches. 


The chief ambition of the publishers in the 
production of Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers has been to provide a work 
of the greatest possible value and usefulness to 
teachers in grade and rural schools and at a price so 
reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher can 
procure it. Thousands of sets of these books have 
been sold and we hear nothing but expressions of ap- 
proval from those who are using them. 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I — Reading, Arithmetic, | VOLUME II — Agriculture, Nature 
Spelling, Language, Geography, 
History, Hygiene, Physical Edu-| ation, Drawing, Writing, Seat 
cation, Gymnastics and Games, 
Picture Study. 


Each of the above subjects is treated in the most practical and 
helpful manner possible. The contents comprise over 400 topics and 
more than 500 illustrations. The teacher can turn to any of the various 
departments in full confidence of being able to find just the material 
needed for her use. 


Practical-—-Usable-—Helpful In providing the material for 


Study, Story Telling, Dramatiz- 


Work, Domestic Science, Plays 
and Exercises, Recitations. 


these books the aim has been to 


make them thoroughly practical. Every subject has been given the 
: most careful consideration, so that the ideas presented may be of the 
The Two Volumes Complete, Price $5.00 greatest use and helpfulness. 


Practical More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout 
Size, Printing, Binding, Ete. Methods, Illustrations the books, splendidly and effectively illustrate the 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two text. The Art Section is embellished by a large number of ,reproduc- 
volumes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages tions from famous paintings, selected because of their adaptability for 


in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the picture study in the schools, The Drawing Section has several pages 
‘page. The contents are equal to four ordinary of plates in colors. 


$1.00 on the 15th of month following 


on the 15th of next November, or to 
those desiring to remit in one pay- 


tionally readable type on a heavy weight book date of order: $1.00 on the 15th of 
paper, especially made to secure the quality and as erms the next succeeding month and $3.00 


ment on the 15th of the month following the receipt of the books, 
a discount of 50 cents is allowed making the net cash price $4.50. Of 
course, if the books are not satisfactory, no payment whatever is required; simply notify 
us to that effect within ten days and postage will be immediately sent for their return, 


Send No Cash 


("If you wish to examine Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books 
if they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and 
mail to us at once the accompanying Order Blank. The 
books will be immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense, 

If satisfactory keep and pay for them‘on easy terms as provided. 
Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 

We want you to see the books. Sign and mail-order blank today. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication, On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter, 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1, Tell us something about Venice, Was it built 
in water, or did the water rise later? 2, Name the 
nations engaged in the war, telling which are our 
allies, and which are the allies and the conquered 
countries of Germany. 3. What causes hiccups?— 
Glasgow, Pa, 

1. The city stands upon a cluster of 
little islands in a lagoon in the north- 
western part of the Adriatic Sea. This 
lagoon—which is cut off from the Adri- 
atic by a long, narrow sandbank, divided 
into islands by several sea passages— 
consists in some places of a marshy, sea- 
covered plain, in which some of the islets 
have become consolidated enough to 
build upon and to be cultivated. In the 
midst of a crowded cluster of these the 
city is built, for the most part on artificial 
foundations of piles or stones. 2. See 
‘“‘Answers to Queries’ for February 
1918. 38. A debilitated state of the sys- 
tem predisposes one to this attack. Cer- 
tain diseases are often attended by it, or 
it may be caused by some disarrangement 
of the stomach. The symptoms are pro- 
duced by a sudden contraction of the dia- 
phragm, with a closing of the glottis so 
that further entrance of air is prevented, 
while the column of air entering and 
striking upon the closed glottis makes 
the sound or “‘hiccough,’’ as it is prop- 
erly named. 


1, Which is the correct expression: “The last two 
days,”’ or ““‘The two last days’’? 2, Who said “The 
pen is mightier than thesword’’? On what occasion 
were the words used? Who wrote “Charge of the 
Light Brigade’’ ?— Missouri. 

1. In reckoning days, or things, in 
succession there may be many two’s, but 
there is only one day, or one thing, that 
is the last or final. For this reason, it 
is more logical to say ‘‘the last two 
days’’ than ‘‘the two last days,’’ and the 
reason makes it the correct form. 2. 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, English nov- 
elist and dramatic writer, author of 
**Richelieu,’’ in which this saying occurs. 
(Act II, scene 2). In this scene Rich- 
elieu, now Cardinal, being told of a plot 
against him, declares how he.would meet 
it if he ‘‘were younger,”’’ and calls for 
his great sword of former days. In try- 
ing to wield it, he lets the sword fall, 
but his page, reassuringly, reminds him 
that now, at his command, ‘‘are other 
weapons.’’ Richelieu answers, lifting up 
a pen from the table before him, 

Hy True—-This! 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great 

The pen is mightier than the sword.”’ 

Later in the same scene is another of- 
ten-quoted saying, addressed to Fian- 
cois, the page, who fears he may fail in 
a proposed undertaking. ‘* Fail—fail!’’ 
says Richelieu, 

“In the lexicon of youth, which Fate reserves 

For a bright manhood, there is no such word 

As—fatl!” 

8. This is one of Tennyson’s well 
known poems. 





1. Who are the state officers of Nebraska? 2. 
Who is Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska? 3. Into how many district courts is Ne- 
braska divided? 4, Who are the county officers of 
Buffalo County? 5. In what district is Buffalo 
County ?—H. W., Nebraska, 

1. Governor, Keith Neville; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Edgar Howard; Secretary 
of State, C. W. Pool; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hall; Auditor, W. H. Smith; Attorney- 
General, W. E. Reed; Superintendent of 
Education, W. H. Clemmons. 2. Chief 
Justice, A. M. Morrissey. 3. It has two 
U. S. District Courts. 4. Not included 
in general statistics; nor is answer to 
5, if question refers to Congressional 
Districts. 

1. What does the apostrophe in o’clock signify? 
2. Is there a difference between the airship and the 
Zeppelin? If so, whatisit? 3. From what is gold 
and silver tinsel made? 4. From what is sulphur 
obtained 7A Reader, P 

1. It signifies, as usual, the omission 
of a letter or letters. ‘‘O’’ followed by 
an apostrophe is a shortened form of 
‘*on’’ or ‘‘of;’’ ‘‘o’clock”’ is an abbrevi- 
ation of ‘‘of the clock.’’ *‘Two o’clock,”’ 
‘‘nine o’clock,’’ etc., means therefore, 
‘“‘the time is two of the clock, nine of 
the clock,’’ etc. 2. An airship may be 
‘any machine of considerable propor- 
tions for navigating the air;”’ but the 
name is often applied to a dirigible 





(Continued on page 68) 
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How Mavis Found the Keyflower | (errr ererernevererernramrereerareerssriseeeseesesteseesesssssesessseeeeenes 


(Continued from page 16) 


Mother Therese, and the new collar for 
Naneite thou hadst planned to buy? Bet- 
ter think first and be sure thou art will- 
ing:*’ 

‘*Those things seem but as leaves and 
pebbles to me, Carl, when [| think of 
Berthold’s need. Besides, [-~1—can 
make another lace piece some time.’’ 

‘‘The way is steep and hard and long. 
Art not afraid to go alone?”’ | 

**God will take care of me. I am not 
afraid,’’ Mavisreturned. Next moment | 
she was gone. 

The way was steep and hard and long. 
It was almost noon when she reached the 
chalet, with its. over-reaching balconies | 
and quaintly carved ernaments. 

She was received kindly and upon 
stating the reason for her errand the 
Lady Flora was only too glad to pur- 
chase her delicate handiwork. When she 
placed the bag of gold in Mavis’s trem- 
bling hand she asked, ‘‘Now what are 
you going to do with so much money, 
little one?’’ 

Then Mavis told of Berthold’s sorry | 
plight, and how she was going to give | 
him the money so that he would not | 
have to lose his flocks. While Mavis 
was speaking, a serious expression came 
into Lady Flora’s dark eyes. ‘‘ Does 
Berthold live far from here?’’ she asked. 

‘*Not very. In an hour [ can reach 
his cot,’’ replied Mavis. 

*“*l am going with you, child,’’ Lady 
Flora said. ‘*We will carry some cor- 
dials and strengthening food to the sick 
Berthold. ’’ 

At these words a new joy crept into 
Mavis’s heart. ‘‘How good youare, and 
oh, how glad Berthold will be!’’ she 
cried. 

It was almost nightfall when Mavis 
reached her own home, where she found 
her father and mother and Car] anxiously 
awaiting her return. 

To them she told o£ Berthold’s joy 
when the bag of gold was pressed into 
his hand. ‘‘At first he wouldn’t believe 
it was real, mother. He asked me if I 
had found the blue flower that was the 
keyflower, that so much gold was mine. 
Now I believe that he wi'l get well. 
He was so worried before. Lady Flora 
is going to send him food each day, such 
as he should have, until he is strong 
enough to work again. And oh, mother, 
I wish I could find the blue flower !’’ 

‘*We know the story of the blue flower 
is but a legend, daughter,’’ returned 
Mother Therese. ‘‘But I believe my 
little girl has found the true keyflower 
that unlocks a treasure door to hearts 
and lives, wherein is to be found some- 
thing vastly more precious than mere 
earthly gold and treasure, a door that 
leads to a treasure that moth and rust 
can never corrupt, nor greediness turn 
to leaves and pebbles. ’”’ 





Timeliness in Composition 
(Continued from page 44) 


Boys and girls should be shown how to 
proof-read, or correct, their own compo- 
sitions and those of their classmates. 
Even very young pupils can pass judg- 
ment on the general neatness of a paper, 
on legibility and consistency of hand- 
writing, on signature, and simple mat- 
ters of form. The progressive teacher 
aims to make her pupils independent of 
herself. The only way she can do this 
is by teaching them to criticize their 
own work. The teacher’s reign of red 
ink has not been so productive of good 
results as we might wish. That is ex- 
actly why we are taking a different meth- 
od in attacking this matter of improve- 
ment. It is shown conclusively that a 
teacher can correct errors ad infinitum, 
and point out her corrections to the 
child, and yet in the long run not make 
that child a keen critic of his own work. 
Often he really does not care very much 
whether he is or not. Corrective habits 
must be self-exercised to be effective. 
Therefore begin with the simplest kind 
of self-criticism and add to it as the 
child progresses through the grades. 

Whenever you see the slightest sign of 
improvement, speak of it. Compliment 
the child before the others. Create, as it 
were, anideal, something for that child to 
live up to. Suggestion is a mighty aid to 
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Warning to 
Teachers ! 


‘to 
Our Government says, 3 
** Stop useless waste,’ 
For you, a loyal Ameri- 
can, that means 
9 
Don’t Waste Your 
Vacation 
If you are ambitious 
and trustworthy, we can 
give you an opportunity 
that will pay you hund- 3 
reds of dollars during 
your vacation months. 
A permanent position if 
you wish it—promotion 


as soon as you deserve it. 


Miss O’Laughlin, a Michi- 
gan teacher, made over $500 
during her last vacation. 


“ _— 





Make as Much with Us in 3 Months as in 9 Months of Teaching 


A strong statement ? Yes it is, and the best part of it ——_———| Mail This Coupon Today —S 
is, we are ready to prove it. These are times when sum- Mar. ist 
mer work must be picked with extreme care. Don’t de- 

lay until all our appointments have been made. Write 
at once for our proposition to teachers. IN iaseses outcast cpecde cactus cacideasas tiene aaa 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., Dept. H-5, FREEPORT, ILL. | “°°"" “ten 





North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, please send 
full information concerning your vacation work for teachers, 


TL Comld Bagiss Work Aboud secccecsscecececescecegreccccccesescecceoecoceeseoeeses ; 

















the resourceful and sympathetic teacher. 





Save 50 Per Cent 


$100°° UNDERW 












YOU MAY 


APPLYING RENT ON 
PURCHASE PRICE 


REN 
OR BUY “Sisy ravmenrs 


Remember our big 2-page center spread in last month’s 
Normal Instructor? Over 2800 teachers took advan- 
tage of the offerI then made! Here’s the same offer again! If you 
didn’t write for full details before—do so NOW. As I told you last 
month, I fear that I won’t be able to hold down my prices on Under- 
woods much longer. Prices of both materials and skilled labor are 
soaring so rapidly that I will be compelled to raise the prices soon, 


Here and now is your opportunity to not only secure 
a superb $100.00 Underwood for per cent less 
than manufacturer’s price, but also Train Yourself for a Higher 
Salaried Position, Refer back to your January number of No; 
Instructor-Primary Plans and read all the reasons why that is so, 


Here’s what I am ready to do. I will send you on 
10 Days’ Free Trial a high grade Visible Underwood, 
exactly as illustrated, late model, with Back Spacer, Tabulator, 
Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and 
Special Touch Typewriting Instruction Book, Use it for 10 
Days, Write your Reports, Correspondence and School 
Work onit. Then return it at my expense if not satis- 
fied. Or, you can Rent it at low monthly rate or buy it 
for Cash or onEasy Payments, If after 6 months, you 
want to buy it, I will allow the 6 months rental paid to 
be deducted from the low price, 


This Coupon Is Worth Real Money 


Sw A 
Fill it in—mail it to me today. I will tell you how you Rent or 10 Days es. Vx? 
Buy or . ¥' Sess 
Earn an Underwood Free Free Trial /¢..3 
by accepting our easy Agency Plan. Write and ask me about my Os 
New Offer No. 87 aaa ia i 5 Year EES? 7 
E. W. S. » Presiden Gu ar- ERS ) x 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
34-36 Lake Street * ~ Chicago, Illinois 
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Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 66) 


balloon as distinguished from the simple 
balloon or the aeroplane. (International 
Dict’y.) A Zeppelin, called after Count 
von Zeppelin who first used it success- 
fully, is a dirigible balloon, of rigid 
type, that is, one having ** means of pro- 
pulsion and control.’ 8. Tinsel is of 
different kinds. It may be athin, gauze- 
like cloth with gold or silver threads 
woven into it; or it may be a very thin 
meta! overlaid with a thin coating of 
gold or silver, or brass foil. 4. Sulphur 
was formerly supposed to be of volcanic 
origin, but is now believed to have been 
reduced from gypsum by organic agen- 
cies, or ‘‘most probably deposited from 
sulphur-bearing waters.’’ It is widely 
distributed both in a free state (gener- 
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with metals, forming sulphites, or with 
calcium, magnesia, etc., forming sul- 
phates. The most important sulphur 
deposits in the world are in Sicily. It 
is found in other countries of Europe, in 
Japan, Chile, Peru, more or less in all 
voleanic regions, also in many of the 
United States. 


1. What is the meaning of Bolsheviki ; and is it 
the name of arace ora party? 2. How do you pro- 
nounce camouflage, and what does it mean? 3. 
What kind of nails are the six-penny, eight-penny, 
and ten-penny nails, and why are they so named ?— 
New Subscriber. 

1. According to a published statement 
(in N. Y. Times), the meaning as ex- 
plained at the Russian Embassy at Wash- 
ington, is ‘‘those who want more.’ 
This is a meaning similar to that of the 
‘*Latinized term ‘Maximilists,’ applied 
to the extremest Socialists—those who 


Bolsheviki (pronounced with “i” as long 
‘*e’’) is the name in a plural i. given 
to the members of that party. The ad- 
jective form of the word is *‘ Bolshevik ;’ 
as, the Bolshevik Government. 2. As 
nearly as can be given, it is pronounced 
‘ca-moo-flage,”’ with accent on last syl- 
lable as in ‘‘garage.’’ It is a disguising 
by some false appearance, originally by 
means of smoke, but now as a war term, 
by any artificial means, as painted can- 
vas, etc.,—used for protection, or to rep- 
resent what has been removed for 
safety. 3. Nails of such size that it 
takes 1000 of them to weigh 4, 6, 8, or 
10 pounds are known as four-penny, six- 
penny, eight or ten-penny nails, the 
name supposed to come: from the Eng- 
lish pronunciation of ‘‘pun’’ for pound, 
and hence the corruption of ‘‘ four-pun,”’ 
‘‘eight-pun,”’ eight- 
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What is the purpose of Mothers’ Pension laws? 
How many States have such laws? Name some of 
the provisions.—New York Subscriber, 


The purpose is that of granting allow- 
ances, under the discretion of local boards, 
to widowed mothers with one or ee 
children under sixteen years of age, 
order that such children may be Salle 
bly cared for in their homes by such 
mothers.’ Twenty-nine States have 
these laws. The provisions specify. to 
whom the allowance is to be paid. In 
Massachusetts, to ‘‘all mothers with de- 
pendent children in need of support;’’ 
in Pennsylvania, to dependent mother 
who is a widow or with husband perma- 
nently insane; in Nebraska, to “any 
parent unable to care properly for de- 
pendent child;’’ in California, ‘‘depend- 
ent mother who is a widow;’’ New 


ally crystallized) and in combination, as 





denied 


the principle of nationality.’’ 





penny, etc. 


into four-penny, 


Hampshire, ‘‘dependent mothers. ’’ 





200 Cloth Bound Books at10 Cts. Each 








THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SERIES 


E have selected 200 books from the Instructor Literature Series which we regard as being specially 
adapted for school library purposes and are putting these out in limp cloth covers at 10 cents per copy. 


These little books have from 32 to 40 pages each. 

They are well printed on a good grade of book paper and 
are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner | 
by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 
a great variety of subjects, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. 


including Fables and Myths, | 


They are interesting and instructive and are just such books 
as parents would desire their children to read. 

They have been approved in many cities, counties and 
states for supplementary reading and library purposes. 

The 200 titles have been carefully classified by grades, thus 
| providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 


| Many of them abound in illustrations. 





204C Boyhood of Lincoln 
27C Eleven Fables from Aesop 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 
228C First Term Primer 
2620 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
inter 
29C Indian Myths 
200C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life 


eader 

37C Jack and the Beanstalk 

31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
1C Little Plant People—Part I 


38C Adventures of a Brownie 
53C Story of a Little Water Drop 
2C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
AC Child Life in the Colonies—| 
(New Amsterdam) 
65C Child Life in the Colonies—Il | 
(Pennsylvania) 
66C Child Life in the Colonies—Ill 
(Virginia) 
52C Child’s Garden of Ver: 
35C Little People of the Hills (Dry | 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 
39C Little Wood Friends 
48C Nature Myths 
227C Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 


133C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 

137C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 

rd—Part Il. Story 

Sugar, Coffee and Salt 

138C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
oard—Part Ill. Story of 
Rice, Currants and Honey 

60C Children of the Northland 

62C Children of the South Lands— 


63C Chee ofthe South Lands—II | 
167C Fama Artists — I— Landseer 


fellow—( Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 


ert, and some of Her Sisters 


201C Alice's i, 


79C. A Little New England Viking 


134C Conquests of Little Plant Coule 

205C Eyes and No Eyes an e 
hree Giants 

207C Famous Artists—Il—Reynolds 


and Murillo 





| 


Third Grade Group 


of | 203C Little 


| (Florida,Cuba,PuertoRico) | 


ica, Hawaii, Philippines) | 


nheur (Ethan All dthe Gr 
44C Fimens Early Americans near Boys). senasaee 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 69C Stories of the Revolution—Il 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long Around Philadelphia) 


Fourth Grade Group 


Adventures in | 


onderland 248C Makers of European History 
202C Alice’s Further. Adventures in | 75C Story of Coal 
onderlan T7C Story of Cotton 


First Grade Group 


2C Little Plant Way PO Part Il 
36C Little Red Riding Hood 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
28C More Fables from Aesop 
104C Mother Goose Reader 
140C Nursery Tales 
32C Patriotic Stories 
288C Primer from Fablelanc 
1iC Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
33C Stories from Andersen 
34C Stories from Grimm 
30C Story of a Sunbeam 


Second:Grade Group 


206C Picture Study Stories for Little 
ildren 
238C Poems Worth Knowing—| 
50C Reynard the Fox 
146C sessing Beauty and Other 


54C A. a deetien 
7C Story of Léngfellow 

67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 

41C Story of Woo! 

59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 

2200 Story of the Christ Child 

43C Story of the Mayflower 

21C Story of the Pilgrims 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
40C) Wings and Stings 


35C Goody Two Shoes 
47C Greek Myths 
56C Indian Children Tales 
177C Legends of the Rhineland 
Plant People of the 
; Waterways | 
166C Louise on the Rhine and in 
Her New Home 
195C Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selections 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 
51C Story of Flax 
52C Story of Glass 
4C Story of Washington 
68C Stories of the Revolution — I 


TOC Stories of the Revolution—Ill 
arion, the Swamp Fox) 
164C The Little Brown Baby and 


ther Babies 


172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 





82C Story of Daniel Boone 
David Crockett 





178C Stary of Lexington and Bunker | 


86C: American Inventors—I (Whit- os ee Eugene Field 
ae and Fulton 132C Story of Franklin 
87C American Inventors—II (Morse | §3C Story of Printing 
_ and Edison 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, | 
Perry, Farragut) 76C Stery of Wheat 


179C Story of the Flag 

181C Stories of the Stars 

173C Tara of the Tents 
171C Tolmi of the Treetops 
111C Water Babies (Abridged) 


| 2080 Mies Asgard —Selections 


| 252C Battle of Waterloo 


| 151C Gold Bug, The 
| 127C Gray's Ei 
288C Lamb's 


| 216C Lamb's Tales from Shal 


| COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 


Fifth Grade Group 


92C Animal Life in the Sea 

183C A Dog of Flanders 

243C Famous Arrtists—III—Millet 
265C Four ls le Discoverers in 


Pan 

16C ealemdens of the Northwest 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 
108C History in Verse (Sheridan's 

le, Independence Bell, etc.) 

199C Pe xem 

8C King of the Golden River 
113C Little Daffydowadilly and 

ther Stories 





139C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il 


180C Story of Aladdin and of Ali 


al 

81C Story of DeSoto 
217C Story of Florence Nightingale 
182C Story of Joan of Arc 

218C Story of Peter 

107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
93C Story of Sil 

61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 


oC What We Drink ~~ Coffee 


and Cocoa) ) | 


Sixth Grade Group 


281C Builders of the World 
73C Four Great Musicians 
74C Four More Great Musicians 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, | 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 
114C Gone poy an Cities—I (Lon- | 
don and Paris) 
115C Great European Cities — Il | 
(Rome and Berlin) 
168C om European Cities — Ill | 
St. Petersburg and Constan- 


ee ple) 


117C Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

287C Life in Colonial Days 

280C Making of the World 


| 116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Fine) 
| 2120 Srories from Robi 
163C Stories of + heen 
283C Stories of Time 
106C Story of Mexico 
188C Story of Napoleon 
| 1440 Story of Steam 
185C Story of the Fe pe senile 
211C The Golden FI 
26C. The a 
25C The Miraculous Pitcher 
184C The Nurnberg Stove 
10C The Snow Image 
24C Three Golden Apples 


Seventh Grade Group 


118C A Tale of the White Hills, and 
ther Stories 
119C Bryant’s _ Thanatopsis, and 
ther Poems 
14C Evangeline 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
223C Kieateg s Greek Heroes— Part 
I. The Story of Theseus 
120 ate of Sleepy Hollow 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition 
149C Man Without a Country, The 
235C Poems Worth Knowing—Ill 


22C Rab and His Friends 

11C Rip Van Winkle 

15C Snowbound 
189C Stories of Heroism 
266C Story of Belgium 
192C Story of Jean Valjean 
284C Story of Little Nell 
285C Story of eng and the Canal 
286C Story of S 

224C Story of Wile, Tell 

120C Ten Selections {rom Longfellow 
225C Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
247C The Chinese and Their Country 
122C The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
246C What I Saw in Japan 





Eighth Grade Group 


150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster 
19C Cotter’ s Seemed pT 
13C Courtship of Miles Sta 
17C Enoch Arden 


and Other Poems 
entures of Ulysses 


ws | 
239C Lamb's “Adventure of Ulysses 
—Part Il 


| 236C wen Worth Knowing— va 
126C Rime of the Ancient Mariner 








193C Selections from the Sketch Book 


142C Scott's i Sgly of the Lake— 


221C Sir mis Coverley Papers 
128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
147C Si = —— as told by 


251C Susp of or 
242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 
2410 ae of the Iliad (Condensed) 
i The Deserted Vii 

20C The ot Stone = Rill 


Town Pump 
231C TS Trail re 
ftom Parkman) 
18C Vision of Sir Launfal 
158C ion’s ‘ecg Address 


ai her Papers 


in units of twenty-five titles for each 
s will 


NOTE---These books will be supplied 
grade from the first to the eighth as listed above, or 
be made up covering grades 


the 
number the tities chosen. 








Published Jointly By 


aI: 


- A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Library Boxes Furnished Without 
Additional Cost When 25 or More 
Copies of the Books Are Ordered 


ITH all orders for 25 books or multiples thereof, 
library boxes will be furnished without ad- 
ditional charge. These boxes are substantially 
made of heavy board with reinforced corners and are 
covered with high grade bookbinders cloth. Being 
provided with closely fitting covers, they protect the 
books when not in use and keep them clean and sani- 
tary. The boxes for 50 and 100 books have hinged 
cover and drop front; those for 25 books have slip-on 


‘hi Record Books 


Each set of 25 or more books is accompanied by a 
record book (32 pages with limp cloth covers) to be 
used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books 
as they are assigned to the pupils. This will enable 
the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books 
each one has read and to make suggestions for further 
reading which will be most helpful to the pupil. 


No School is Too Small 


to obtain at least 25 of these books. If the school of- 
ficials do not find it possible to provide funds with 
which to purchase the books, the necessary ogee 4 
may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. . 

school entertainment for which a small admission ide 
is charged, will oftentimes be the means of providing a 


. substantial amount. A-set of these inexpensive library 


books is a valuable addition to any school and you will 


‘find your pupils eager to assist you in procuring it. 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 cents we will send, post- 

paid, any five books which you may select from the accompanying 
ist with the understand- 
ing that if they are not 
found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once 
and your 60 cents will be 
refunded, plus postage for 
their return, 














The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the 
style of box which is 

when 100 of 
the cloth bound books 
are ordered. The box 
for 50 books is of the 


ORDER FROM MOST 


(HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | CONVENIENT POINT 
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Nervous Disorders 
indicate a lack of phosphates 
upon which the body depends 
for health and activity 





The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilated from 
the food. When overwork or mental 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-strength is weak- 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or 

eneral debility usually follows. 

henever there is a nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, a successful remedy fornervous 
disorders. Itis highly beneficial, as 


~. Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 

necessary to healthy conditions 
Sold by Draggists Send for Free Booklet 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


G-46 6-16 











imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


ninaiadina 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. = 
Knowledge a Father Should Impartto His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
tr Na ete 
; ¢ a Mother jave. 

Aili cu volumes Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Mer Daughter 

$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opiuions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
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for selling 15 sets Patriotic Post Cards at 10 c*s. 
a'set. Rifle first class in every way. When sold 
returr our $1.50 and we send ri 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 401 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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GreUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schools throughout the country. They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 
economy and attractive appearance, Above style is 
beautifully finished in SODID OAK with non-bind- 


ing-disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.50, leg 
base $1.75—combination complete $9.25. Other styles 
and grades with and without doors at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Onorders of $10.00 and over we pay 
freight ; freight equalized to extreme western states. 
Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL andat 
considerable saving TO YOU. Our product, prices 
and methods will interest you. Write for new Cata- 
logue 24M, 

The C.J. Lundstrom | Mfg. Co. Little Falls, N.Y. 

Bamck Ofice: Flatiron Bldg.» New York City 
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How I Got a Better Position 
and More Money 


The Remarkable Experience of a Successful Teacher Told in Her Own Words 


Wind Belts 


(Continued from page 43) 


and the Levant are in the westerly wind 
belt in winter, but when the sun’s rays 
are producing more heat in the northern 
hemisphere, the entire system of wind 
belts and calms changes its position 
accordingly. 

The trade winds originate in this belt, 
and that is why they are dry winds until 
they have crossed large bodies of water. 


CONCLUSION 


Now to enumerate the principles which 
underlie all discussions of climate: 

Latitude is the first determining factor 
as regards temperature. 

Altitude also affects many habitable 
portions of the globe. 

Wind direction is extremely important, 
together with certain other factors, 
namely: . 

1. Land or water mass as place of 
origin. 

2. Temperature of region toward which 
wind blows as compared with that of 
region from which it comes. 

3. Position of mountain area, if present. 

4. Presence of an ocean current. 


The use of these principles can best | ‘ , 
P > | in these subjects, particularly dressmak- 


| ing, millinery and cooking, several years 


be shown by the following questions, 
which may be used in the study of a 
new country or continent. In what zone? 
If temperate, in what part, cool, mod- 
erate, or warm? Is the region at or 
above the level of the sea? If above, 
how is the temperature affected? What 
is the direction of the prevailing winds? 
(Latitude helps to some extent in deter- 
mining this, and most geographies now 
print a wind chart in the section devoted 
to climate.) Do these winds come from 
land or water mass? Do they blow to- 
wards a warmer or cooler region? Where 
are the nearest highlands? Do they 
affect rainfall any? 1s the -place under 
consideration on the windward or lee- 
ward side? Does the region lie in any 
belt of calms? Rainy or dry calms? 

I have omitted all reference to another 
phase of trade wind phenomena which 
is rather difficult to explain in itself, 
but which will explain not only the great 
rainfall on the northwest coast of South 
America, on the Guinea coast of Africa, 
on the western coast of India, and in 
Burnia, but-also the continued drought 
in Arabia throughout the year. When 
the doldrum belt, following the heat 
equator, has moved north of the mathe- 
matical equator, the southeast trades 
likewise cross the latter and being de- 
flected by the earth’s rotation they be- 
come southwest winds. The situation is 
reversed when the southern hemisphere 
becomes the more heated part of the 
globe. There is, therefore, north and 
south of the equator a belt which may 
have at one time trade winds from an 
easterly quarter and at another winds 
from a westerly direction. These are the 
monsoon regions of the world and in the 
first places mentioned above the south- 
west monsoon brings abundant rainfall; 
to Arabia, however, neither northeast 
nor southwest winds bring relief from 
drought because at all seasons the winds 
originate in great land masses; in Africa 
during the southwest monsoon, in Asia 
during the-northeast. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that a study of winds will throw much 
light upon the causes of well known 
facts of climate. What an effect, there- 
fore, wind direction has had upon the 
life, customs and development of man- 
kind in different parts of the earth! 





Visualizing Geography 
(Continued from page 46) 


ing;’’ a large black dot ‘‘coal area;’’ a 
yellow dot or ring ‘‘gold area,’’ etc. 

VII. (Animals.) This is the map the 
pupils enjoy most of all. Draw outline 
map and cut out. Children bring from 
home pictures of domestic and wild an- 
imals and paste them in their proper 
places on their own maps. 

VIII. (Plants.) ‘The same thing is 
done with plants. 

IX. (Races.) Children bring pictures 
of Indian, Eskimo, and White Races, 
together with pictures of modes of liv- 
ing, and paste on cut-out map. 

No map will take more than fifteen 
minutes to draw and mark. 





I have been teaching for nearly six- 
teen years. But the last twelve months | 
have been the happiest, most efficient, 
most successful of my life. I was never | 
before so thoroughly in love with my | 
work. My pupils never advanced so 
splendidly. And I am making the maxi- 
mum salary paid to teachers in my 
district. 

My reason for sending this article to 
the Normal Instructor is that about a 
year ago I learned the secret of advanc- | 
ing in my work so easily, quickly and 
happily that I want to share my discov- 
ery with other teachers in the hope that 
it may mean as much to their success 
and happiness as it did to mine. 

Every one familiar with educational 
work knows what an increasing demand 
there is for teachers of domestic arts and 
sciences. I began to realize the handi- 
cap of not being able to give instruction 





ago. At one time.I seriously considered 

taking a college course. But I could not 

afford to give up my teaching for a year 

and my health demanded a change of | 
occupation during the vacation months. 
So I had to give up the idea temporarily. 
But I opened a savings account intend- 
ing to supplement my training as soon 
as possible. 

One rainy afternoon last March, I left 
the schoolroom, tired in body and mind. 
I had about come to the conclusion that 
it was a hopeless task to save the money 
necessary to go to school again. I went 
directly to my room and sat there pic- 
turing myself going on at a minimum 
salary, with indifferent success for the 
rest of my life. Finally, I picked up a| 
copy of Normal Instructor that had been | 
lying for some time on my reading table | 
and began to turn the pages casually. | 
Suddenly my eyes caught a headline, | 
**Learn at Home to Teach Sewing.’’ 

I read on—the story of the Woman’s 
Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences 
and the wonderful method it has devel-| 
oped for teaching dressmaking and milli- 
nery inthe home. At first I was skep- 
tical. But 1 read the story clear through 
and it was so interesting that I sent at 
once for more information. 


A week later I had joined the Insti- 
tute, paid the full fee in advance, and 
had started on my first lesson—and there 
was still something left in my little sav- 
ings account. 

This Membership in the Woman’s In- 
stitute has meant to me the difference 
between Failure and Success. 

I had selected the Complete Dress- 
making Course. It was a perfect de- 
light to study. I have never seen such | 
perfect illustrations in any textbook as 
those which illustrate the various steps 
of these Woman’s Institutelessons. There 
are nearly 2,000 of them in the Dress- 
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making Course alone. And the direc- 
tions are so simple that anyone could 
understand them. Every step is ex 
plained so carefully and clearly, and fol- 
lows the preceding step so logically, that 
almost before you realizeyou are actual|) 
making garments. Why, after the fourth 
lesson I made one of the prettiest waists 
I ever had. 


I was eager to put my course to the 
test of the classroom and almost at once 
took a class in sewing. J never had the 
slightest difficulty. I learned the reason 
later. Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, Direc- 
tor of Instruction of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, was herself for years a teacher of 
sewing in the public schools. The Insti- 
tute’s courses were prepared with every 
problem of the teacher in mind. The 
result is the most simple, pleasant and 
workable instruction ever developed in 
teaching domestic arts subjects. 

In addition to all my course has meant 
to me in my school work, it taught me 
also to design and make all my own 
clothes— waists, dresses, skirts, suits, 
lingerie—everything, at merely the cost 
of materials. I get two or three dresses 


/now for the money I used to spend on 


one. It really seems too good to be true! 

Mrs. Picken has just written me that 
the Institute is now prepared to teach 
Cookery in all its phases—the selection, 
purchase, care, preparation and serving 
of food! I enrolled at once, of course! 
My girls are simply wild for me to add 
cooking to our Domestic Science work. 
And | am just as anxious as they are! 

To every teacher who wants to be hap- 
pier and more successful in her work, 
my advice is to fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below to the Woman’s Institute, 
Dept. 82C, Scranton, Penna. You will be 
under no obligation or expense. And a 
handsome booklet with the full story ot 
the Institute will come to you by return 
mail, absolutely free. 

To me this coupon was the first step 
toward a better position, more salary, 
wider influence, greater happiness. The 
same opportunity is yours, now! Mail 
the coupon today and find out exactly 
how the Institute can help YOU! 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE or DOMESTIC 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Dept. 32C., Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and 
teli me how I can learn at home the subject 
marked below. 
_|Teaching Sewing - |Millinery 
Home Dressmaking Cooking 


Professional Dressmaking 








MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 


— FREE 


—_——— 
——_—_— 
This genuine New Model 


14 
American made Moving Pic- 
ture Machine with film-- 
ALLGIVEN for selling 25 

om (9 pete Patriotic Post Cards at 






* rite for 
them. We send them post- 


extra premium free of white 
paper show screen and admis- 
sion tickets. 
BLUINE MFG. CO. 
403 Mill St., Concord Junct., 
‘Mass. 


SUMMER VACATION WORK 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED for EDUCATIONAL 
WORK, SALARY $150 for THE SEASON, 
A. E. Burns, Berkeley Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


1 PAY CASH for 756 kinds of butter- 
. flies, insects. Hundreds 
‘wanted for colleges, museums, pictures, artwork. Simple 
easy work. Even two boys I! and 13 earned good 

with their mother's help and my pictures, descriptions, 
price h@ and sample instructions. Before 
send a 3c Mamp for PROSPECTUS. 
SINCLAIR, Bester to insects, Box 415, DegtD12 Los Angeles,Cal. 


MONTHLY as General 

ou 150 Agent for $150,000 corpora- 

tion and a Ford Auto of 

your own, introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, 
Disinfectants, etc., interest you? Then address 


ROVOLEUM CO-OPERATIVE MFG. COMPANY., DEPT. A-23, MONTICELLO, INDIANA 












me any specimens, 








PRON icsicdisccdastaduvatalatedasnaainas 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Mi 
PANO css sscceideavansabeniataulcesehens 
Know Pan-America through membership in The Teachers’ 


Mutual Service Exchange. Registration and selected list 
for 50c, [Margaretinnes, Blaine, Wash. 











I can improve your figure— 
build up your strength—fill 
out your neck, chest, etc. 

I KNOW I can because I 
have he! ped over 35,000 women 
gain 10 to 35 pounds, 


One pupil writes : “One! 
ago I weighed only} 
00 pounds--now I weig 
126, and oh, I feel so well 
and 6o rested!’ 








I can help you attain your 
proper weight, In your room, 
Without drugs. By scientific, 
natural methods such as your 
physician approves. 


Tell me your faults of health or 
figure. 

l respect your confidence and I wil! 
send you my »klet, free. showing 
you how to stand and walk correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft 








Dept. 30, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
ail Tt i] 
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THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Tene tcse| Seasonable Titles Selected from Our Large List [iscicoe.cr] 





Prepaid at the Prices Quoted. 





Alfen’s Reciter for Little Folks. Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable forschool,church or parlor, Here 
are a few good ones from the Table of Contents: Ad- 
dress of Welcome by alittle one, The Ballad of the 
Broom, The Bimeby Time, Essay on Hens, The New 


A. B. C., Old Uncle at the Circus, Frogsat School, | 


and agreat many others suitable for tots. 25 cents. 
— _Allthe Holidays. ByClara 
. Denton. Forall grades, The 





cises and plays, and 31 recita- 
tions for the following: New 
Year’s, Lincoln's Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Easter, Arbor and Bird 
Days, Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. The material is allnew— 
some of it prepared expressly 
for this book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author. 
Contents; The Minute Men,tor 
10 boys; Making the Best of 
Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys; 
Tongues In Trees, 3 boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 33 
children ; Keeping the Day, 5 girlsand 2 boys; In 
Honor of Thanksgiving, 21 girls and 12 boys; Hang- 
ing up the Stockings, 1 girl and 2 boys; What 
Cbristmas Means, 6 girls; etc. 201 pages. 30 cents. 
All Sorts of Dialogues. Selected by Clara J. 
Denton, These dialogues for older pupils have been 
compiled from the writings of the most popular 
American authors. The book contains twenty-five 
dialogues, also complete directions for presentation. 
Also contains a few pieces for little folks and special 
occasions, Arbor Day, Flower Day, Christmas, Con- 
tents: Afterthe Circus; At Dame Nature’s Feet; 
Bird Dialogue ; Chosen Princess; Christmas Night; 
Dr. Johnny’s Visit; Excitement at Kettleville; 
Fairy Dance; Fortune Teller; Four Seasons; How 
Jobnny Stopped Crying; Jane’s Legacy, Johnny’s 
Gun; May Day—A Moving Drama; The Midship- 
man (Opera); My Sister’s Husband; Oh, Dear Me; 
Oh, What a Sell; One Good Turn Deserves Another; 
Piece of News; Railroad Train; Six Little Maids 
from School; Ten Little Fingers ; Tree Assembly ; 
Trials of aSchool Teacher. 30 cents, 


POEMS WORTH KNOWING 


A Notable Collection of the Choic- 
est and Best Poems Ever Written 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon, A collection worthy 
of lifelong remembrance, It contains 135 poems 
ranging from “Little Drops of Water’’ for primary 
grades to Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar’ for ad- 
vanced grades, The volume is not only useful as a 
book of poetical gems, but because practically every 
piece in it is suitable for reading or recitation, it will 

» found exceptionaliy useful as a source for enter- 
tainment material and elocutionary selections, An- 
other valuable feature is the introductory note by 
the author which appears at the beginning of many 
of theselections, Printed on India tint paper, bound 
in attractive and artistic opalescent paper covers 
with over-lapping edges, Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


POEMS OF PEACE AND WAR 


A Compilation of Soul-Stirring 
Selections trom the Best Writers 


Compiled by W. J. Beecher. In this volume will be 
found the best of the world’s poetic literature on 
peace and war, besides many purely patriotic selec- 
tions, and a number of national songs and anthems, 
The notes which accompany certain of the poems 
will prove an aid to a better understanding and 
fuller appreciation of the poems, The volume will 
prove especially useful to the teacher who wishes 
to instill the true spirit of patriotism in the hearts 
of her pupils, or who is looking for good recitations 
or readings for a patriotic program. Printed on 
India tint paper, artistically bound in an attractive 
opalescent paper covers, with overlapping edges. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid, 


Best Drill Book, The. By Marie Irish. Iucluding 
the most taking drills and marches. Very popular. 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play with Me; In Grandma’s Day; Jack 
o'lantern Drill; Temperance March and Song; 
Kastern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy’s Drill; Shadow Drill; Modern Wood- 
man ; Flag Drill ; Brownie Drill; Flower Drill ; Red, 
White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doll Drill; 
Minstrel’s March and Uncle Sam’s Party. 30 
cents, 

Child’s Own Speaker. By E. C. and L. J. Rook, 
A book for children of six. This collection com- 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and ‘Tab- 
leaux. Mostofthem have been written specially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in 
their arrangement, The subjects are such as de- 
light the infantile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish. Only such 
pieces have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Dialogues and Plays for Entertainment Days. By 
Edith F, A. U. Painton. Here is an unexcelled col- 
lection of fifteen new, clever dialogues and plays for 
children of the intermediate and grammar grades. 
All of the sketches are original and most of them 
are humorous, The situations presented are bright 























and novelin every respect and the dialogues possess 
Mrs, Painton’s inimitable charm of style. Some of 
the plays are for boys only, some for girls only, but 
the majority are for both boys and girls, ranging in 
number of characters from 8 to 12, 115 pages. Price, 
30 cents, 


Days We Celebrate, The. 
By Marie Irish, A new and 
originalbook. By a popular 
author, Whose entertainment 
books have met with great 
and most merited success, 
Bright dialogues, clever en- 
tertainments, fine recitations 
and charming drills. In- 
cludes all the holidays, with 
an especially fine list for 
Christmas. Contents: 57 
pieces under the following 
heads: New Year’s Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 380 cents, 











book contains 39 dialogues,exer- | 
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CLOSING DAY EXERCISES 


Compiled and edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This is a new book that every teacher will want to 
own; in fact it is an indispensable aid in plannirg a 
program for the last day of school, The volume has been made expressly as 
ONG an answer to the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertain- 
ment Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestion: as to an 
interesting closing day program, There is nosimilar book on the ma:«2t. The 
variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite, The exercives given 

; in the first five parts consist of various features, which, if desired, may 

a interchangeably. The specimen parts are real products of graduates. ‘There are 

< B; . more than forty suggestive programs, There are nearly 200 selections in all. 


: Aer 4, Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three G.ades. 
Ik ve Part II—-A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for a Schooi of the Ist 5 Grades. 
ie: ; Part IlI—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 

i Part 1V—Joy in Country Living; Exercise fora Village School of Eight Gvades. 
ees 4 oof | Part V-—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for Gradvs Five to Eigat. 
Fs | Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part ViIl—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises n All Grades. 
Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


Because many of the selections can be used in other programs throughout the year we :.uggest that you order 
a copy now, and besides you may not have this circular handy when you need the book for closing day. 


Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 








FOR ALL THE GRADES 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


be used 





ing of all entertainment features. 


The songs treated are : Lead, Kindly 
Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the 
Looks Up to Thee ; Home, 


having it to use when the need arises? 


Sweet Home; Nearer, My 
The Holy City ; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 
Any program given in observance of a schoclroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. , 
Every teacher is bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book so why not place your order now and make sure of 


Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 


The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has 
been so insistent that this book has been prepared to 
meet thecall. A pantomimed song is the most appeal- 
Nothing like this 
book has ever before been attempted by any pub- 
lisher; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book 
of pantomimes at a price within the reach of all. 
There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 


Light; Abide with Me; M 
Rye; America; My Fait 





yoBTE DANTOPIMED 
and POSED 


d to Thee; 
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sem The Year’s Entertainments jeri by "nt 


contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired, It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 


The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
ment the titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 
th 


ts. Great care has been exercised that only the 

















consent of author or publisher, 


for any occasion. 


514 x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth. 


choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 


No matter what other Entertainment Books you have see need this, yet with this book !'ttle 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and 


loes supply an abundance of material 


The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 





with Drills, Marches and Music. 


4 

4 

4 

+ 

4 

’ for use during the winter and spring months : 

4 Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 

. Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

4 The Rainy Daisies. and Parasols—Songs and 

4 drills for both boys and girls, With music, 

4 Any number of children, 

4 Mother Goose Convention—Mother Goose and 

q many of the characters made famous by her. 
Bright, catchy music, 20 or more, 

> Fairy Sunshine—Several children costumed as 
flowers, and others with water pots and rakes, 

4 Much singing to familiar airs, ending with fine 

4 drilland march. 30 girls and boys, 

4 The Flower’s Party—A garden play in the fairy 

4 land of flowers. 9 girls, 13 boys. 

4 Mother Goose Party—Very simple in dialogue 

4 and costume, Each child has little to learn, 

4 The Fairies’ Revelry—Brownies, Fays, Elves, 

4 Fairy Queen, Harpers, Goblins, etc, 18 or more. 

4 Little Mothers—Very pretty entertainment for 

4 little ones. Six separate pieces, dialogues, pan- 

q tomimes, songs, etc., introducing dolls in each. 

Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill 

{for 12, 18 or 24 girls, 

{ Also 4 other plays suitable for other seasons 

> of the year. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Little Plays and Exercises-+-Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 
Mother Earth’s Party—Arbor Day Play. Three 
girls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother 
Earth. Children represent flowers and trees. 

Bird Day Exercise—12 pupils. 

The May Queen—Two scenes, 8 girls and 7 
boys; more for chorus, 

May Day Drill—13 children, representing May 
Queen and the months, 

{ The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 

4 girls and 7 boys, 

4 Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drill, 8 girls, 3 

4 ord boys: 2 children as Fairies. 

4 Mother’s Visiting—2 girls and 3 boys. 

4 

4 





plays and principally adapted for younger pupils. r . 
publication in this form, The following is a list of those plays in each volume which are suitable 





Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises, Some 
i Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 


Every play has been tried and proved before 


The Magic Charm—5 girls and 1 boy. 

Rhoecus—Three acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble bee 
and 6 boys. Twenty minutes, 

The Enchanted Schoolroom—About 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils and 
otherthings found in the schoolroom, Songs to 
familiar tunes, 

Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—fioeme in Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose Characters. 12 or more children, 

Modern Minutemen. By Willis N. Bugbee. A 
Washington Birthday dialogue. 14 characters. 

Lincoln Exercise. By Lettie Sterling. Drill and 
march, 14 characters, 

An Arbor Day Panorama—Flower Girls, Over- 
all Boys and Sunbonnet Girls. Any number, 
The Picnic Party—For primary children, Rain- 

bow children, songs, marches. 13 or more, 

Choosing a Valentine. Bright and amusing 
dialogue. Six characters, 

The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise, 17 or more. 

February Fairies. By S, Emily Potter. A 
unique and pleasing play for primary children, 
15 characters, 

Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized. 
14 or more, 

Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 
Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs and 
marches. 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 

Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 
number up to 12, 

Vacation Time. By Laura R. Smith, 
and recitations, for 10 or more. 

Also 5 other plays cuitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Dialogue 


§—e=The little plays contained in the above three volumes 
are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 
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Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Written espec- 
ially for young pupils Ww suc geeaee writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M, Grant, 
Bertha E. Bush, Mary Baily and others. Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines. Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 
lished, Price 25c, 

Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is 
made up largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particularly 
good qualities, It embraces many adapted for 
special days and seasons, These have all been tried 
and proved good. 25c. , 

District-School Dialogues. By Marie Irish, This 
isa collection of twenty-five new and original hu- 
morous dialogues, dealing with situations which will 
find their greatest appeal in rural schools and be ap- 
preciated by rural audiences. The dialogues have 
been written to include various numbers of children 
of allages, being designed to meet the special con- 
ditions of the country schovl. A few simple hints 
on their presentation are also given, 130 pages. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Emblem of Freedom. A flag song with plenty of 
action. A fitting tribute to Old Glory. Solo or chorus. 
Words by Elizabeth F. Guptill, music by Harry 
Carleton Eldridge, 25 cents, 

Drills and [arches, Rook. Full explanations ac- 
company each drill, so that even in the hands of an 
inexperienced teacher the entertainment will prove 
asuccess, The following titles suggest the variety 
and effectiveness of this practical book: Hoop Drill 
and March—for sixteen girls; Waiter Drill, foreight 

irls; Doll Drill, for any number of little girls; New 
‘am bourine Drill for twelve gir!s; Drill of the 
Little Patriots; Broom Drill; Umbrella March 3 
Dumb-bell Drill; Mother Goose Medley; Dairy 
Maid’s Drill; New Fan Drill; Burlesque Fan Drill 
(boys); Lily March and Song. 30 cents. 

Little Folks’ Budget, The. By MarieIrish. The 
rhymes are appropriate to the sentiments and lan- 
guage of children, the “business” is natural and 
easy. The sayings are not too “old.” Full direc- 
tions. Contains 31 Recitations for Tiny Tots, 20 
Motion Songs, Dialogues and Exercises, 7 Drills and 
Marches including: Number March; Left March; 
Fairy Drill; George Washington Drill; Flower 
Drill; Candle Drill. 30 cents, 


Popular Recitations and 
How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression— 
By Grace B. Faxon 


Every piece in “Popular Recitations” is a star 
piece, and has been tested and proved by noted read- 
ers. The “Talks’’ accompanying each selection are 
written in clear, concise style, Instruction is given 
almost line by line, word by word; no pause, gesture 
or inflection too trivial for notice, They furnisha 
complete guide for rendering the selections given 
and are equally valuable to the student for self- 
study or the teacher for instruction, Students of 
Elocution will also find them invaluable. Included 
in the collection are several songs arranged for pan- 
tomimes, with full directions for their production. 
These pantomimes properly produced, are popular 
features wherever used, and their introduction ina 
work of this character will be widely appreciated 
and made use of, 


The following are the selections in this volume: 
Nearer, My God, to Thee (Pantomime); Bobby Shaftoe; 
Flash—The Fireman’s Story; I Have Drunk My Last Glass; 
An Order for a Picture; Independence Bell; The Fireman; 
How to Burn a Heap; To a Waterfowl; Jerry; Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul (Pantomime); The Ride of Jennie McNeal; Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud; The First Thanks- 
giving; In the Signal Box; John Maynard; On the Rappa- 
hannock; Somebody’s Mother; The Last of Summer 
(Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not 
Ring Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; 
Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime); Rock of Ages (Panto- 
mime); How He Saved St. Michael’s; The Leak in the Dike; 
Karl the Martyr; Barbara Frietchie; The Bells; The Little 
Fireman; The American Revolution, 

Price, paper bound, 40 cents, postpaid, 
Cloth bound, 75 cents, postpaid, 


Just a Bit of Cloth, but It’s Red, White and 
Blue. A most popular flagsong. Rousing melody 
and true ring to the words,and good for patriotic 
meetings of allkinds. 25 cents, 

Little Soldier and the Red Cross Maid, The. 
Good juvenile duets are hard to find, and this one is 
better thana good one, Written for a boy and girl 
and sure to please, 25 cents, 

Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 
The. Asentimentexpressed in song carries addi- 
tional weight. For program or schoolroom use, It 
is written for 4 children and Chorus, 25 cents, 

Sailor Lad, The, a New March Song. By Jessie 
Palmer Pierce. Ringing with patriotism, enthu- 
siastic in sentiment, possessing an irresistible swing. 
A dandy song for marching. Always ahit. 25cents. 

She Wears a Cross Upon Her Sleeve. Youall know 
her—the Red Cross girl. This song is a worthy trib- 
ute to these noble women, A tuneful melody. Price, 
25 cents. 

Specialty Entertainments for Little Folks. By 
Edith F, A, U. Painton. This book is just what the 
title indicates; a collection of specialty entertain- 
ments for the little folks, It contains fifteen new 
and novel entertainments for children of the pri- 
mary grades, as follows: Howdy Do!, Good-Night, 
The Doll Show, Selling the Baby, Bob’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Party, The Little Gossips, Crowning the Nation’s 
King, Hello Bill!, Schoolroom Fairies, The Sewing 
Society, Little Men, The Women of To-morrow, The 
Snowflakes, Good-bye, All! The Tots’ Good-night, 
120 pages. Price, 30 cents, 

Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 
M, Wiant, Supervisor of 
Elocution and Physical 
Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 
Schools, Yankee Doodle 
Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching through Geor- 
gia,two drills,primaryand 
advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Blue Drill 
—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill—Cadet Drill, 
Each drill so fully and 
clearlyexplained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25 cents, 

U. S.A. Will Finda Way, The. This song will make 
you proud of your Uncle Sam if you are not already, 
He has always been able to “find a way” out of his 
troubles. Price, 25 cents, 
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WE TEACH 


Whatever your occupation or 


training. Mothers an 
their children to recite. 
} ime | Recaps 








THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
age oa Face os power 

ies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more cateoncdal and 
se your popularity and earning power. 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


ition, 
‘ou can smprove by ao ben: oat he 

B ramatic ing and en’ ining, 
w lon tecledse physical culture and voles 
rs can instruct 


receive 
Send 4c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


NO MONEY 


INADVANCE 


This is one of the 

grand bicycles 
we send free—on 
30 Day’s Trial— 
the famous - 


Go Ranger Motorbike 


that has created such a 
sensation in the bicycle 
world. You’ll simply fallin 
love withevery detail. Has 
$25.00worthof actual value 















School of Shorthand—Mail Courses. E*yeri{rsinine 
lable. 


tem. Success guaranteed! Ten partial scholarshi i 
Appiy at once to""B,"" 21 Stone Rd., Belmont, Mass. 


in equipment found on no 
other bicycle. In addi- 
tion we give you 
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letters, numerals, or colors. 
wal Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3. 


PREZ CLASS PINS sistmrtion’ rae corsore 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
Sterling Silver or 
per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO.s10Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


ea $ Premium 
aa Outfit 

y FREE 
‘ya Accept this liberal 

% offer, Send at once 
for big Bicycle Book 
showing 44 styles, 
sizes and colors to 
choose from. We shi 











How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM, DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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Electric Nala ig for Bicycle 
Light and us which bicycle , ship 
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Teachers :—Do you know that your application for a position will be 
more likely to receive serious consideration if accompanied by one of 
your photographs? If you have no occasion to use them for this purpose, 
perhaps you would tike to send them to your friends or use in other ways. 


We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar- 


antee our work to give absolute 


satisfaction. Send us your favorite 


photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 


prices quoted below. The original 


will be returned to you uninjured. 


All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 


are supplied unmounted. 


(Size 2%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. 


Extra dozen made 


eal from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
PRICES 2 Size 114x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from 
L same photo at same time, 30 cents. 
A sample of our work will be sent gladly on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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cyclopedia 


A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 


THE NATIONAL 
¥CCLOPE 


The National Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 


8 volumes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
and text illustrations and a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial library buckram 
with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 


- The Price 


of this encyclopedia, if purchased 
direct from the publishers would 


be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 


abled to offer it at the 
exceedingly low price of 


$6.00, Charges Prepaid 


Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable ency- 


clopedia ever offered at a popular price. 


It is a new work, thoroughly up- 


to-date and contains all the information anyone would desire to know about 


every conceivable subject. 


; Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 
You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 


and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 








Kite Tournament 
(Continued from page 21) 


equal to e-d, an important requirement. 

To stretch the outside string in place, 
tie the one end at a and continue around 
the outside ends of the sticks, not tying 
until later at the ends d, b, c. Stretch 
the string tightly and tie again at a. 
Little notches cut in the ends of the 
sticks with a knife prevent the string 
from slipping off. Next see that a-c and 
a-d are equal. This isimportant. When 
adjusted, take another string and wind 
round the ends of d and ¢, including the 
outside string about these ends (see 
Fig. 1). Also d-b and c-b must be made 
equal; b is then wound and the kite 
frame is ready for the cover. Do not 
bend the bow until ready to fly, when a 
brace stick is inserted, as shown by Fig. 
II, which bends the bow, the bow- 
string having been tied on previously. 

The method of covering is important. 
Lay the cover on the floor. If necessary 
paste two pieces together, but do not 
use more than one-quarter in laps for 
splicing. Lay the frame face down, bow 
side on the paper, and cut about 1% 
inches to the outside of the string. This 
margin is not all pasted down; paste 
only about one-half inch of the outside 
edge. This gives slack to the cover. 

After attaching bridle and kite line, 
our kite is ready to receive the brace 
stick and is ready to fly. To attach the 
bridle, tie one end at the crossing of 
bow and spine, bring the string out to d 
and hold it there with one hand while 
bringing the other position down to the 
bottom of the spine; tie at b. Tie the 
kite line to the bridle where it touches 
at d, as shown by Fig. III. Of course 
the bridle does not remain at d, but 
swings out to the front of the kite and 
gives just about the right inclination to 
the kite to catch the breeze. 

The next most popular kite is the six- 
pointed star shape. It is usually made 
with three sticks of equal length which 
are lashed together, as in Fig. IV. But 
the most scientific kite is the one shown 
by Fig. V. In this the spine is deter- 
mined and the two horizontals are lashed 
on, one-fourth the distance from the top 
and bottom, as seen in the diagram. To 
determine the length of the horizontal 
sticks, take a string and hold one end 
at the middle of the spine and measure 
up to the upper end of the same. With 
this as a radius, mark off the distance 
on the two horizontal sticks, as shown. 

The bridle will have four strings, and 
the proportion of length is about 3 to 5, 
the longer ones coming from the lower 
portion and attached as shown by Fig. 
VI. The cover is usually put on rather 
tightly. Most star kites need tails, and 
some are more beautiful with two or 
three. Fringes are added for effect. 

For the construction of other kites, as 
box, tetrahedral, dragon, and many vari- 
ations of those presented here, as well 
as decoration, readers are referred toa 
book on the subject prepared by the 
writer, entitled “Kitecraft and Kite 
Tournaments. ’”’ 


Teaching Citizenship 
(Continued from page 23) 


How are the advantages of school se- 
cured for you? 

Explain the source and the kind of 
government for each of the following 
advantages and conveniences: telephone, 
railroad, school, library, street lights, gas, 
home, daily paper, mail, money, stores, 
club, party, shoes, books, and food. 

With the class, or with the individual 
children point out the several forms of 
government in action; and from observa- 
tion, as Yar as possible, enable each to 
see the purposes of each form of govern- 
ment or organization being actually 
worked out before them. This is the best 
way to impress each pupil with the idea 
that every organization has a definite 
form of work, and a definite purpose. On 
Memorial Day the Grand Army marches 
as an organization, commemorating the 
days of ’61 to ’65, and decorating the 
graves of the soldiers of the Civil War. 

The town, borough, city, and county 
may pass some laws, but it should be 
clearly pointed out that the state and 
the nation make most. of the laws under 
which we carry on our affairs. Other 
organizations must make rules that 
agree with the state and national laws. 
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of WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARIES are in use by business 
men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, libra- 
rians, clergymen, by successful men 
and women the world over. 
Are You Equipped to Win? 
The New International is an all-knowing 
teacher, a universal question answerer. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms, 2700 Pages. 6000 
Illustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geograph- 


Ical Subjects, 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Regular and [ndia-Paper Editions. 
Write for spec- 


imen pages. Il- 
lustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of 
Pocket Maps if 
i you name Nor- 
mal Instructor, 


MERRIAM 











—you learned to write 
with Sanford’s Ink. 
Remember 





In your school today 
Sold everywhere 
ALSO 
Sanford’s Library 

Paste in the 
Utopian Jar. 










STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT BUNION 





ACHFELDT'S - 
Perfection Toe Spring 
Worn at night, with auxiliary 






appliance for day use 
Removes the Actual Cause 


of the enlarged joint and bunion, 
Sent on approval. Money back if not 
1. Send outline of foot. 
Support 






as represented. 
Use my Improved Instep 
for weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
1328 Broadway (at 35th Street,) New York 
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| Cultivate Your : 
Natural Beauty 


} 

| 
OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

and lashes, graceful neck and chin; luxuriant | 
hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet. 

You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads; strengthen sugeing facial muscles—have 
comfortable feet, all thru following the simple 
directions o 
Susanna Cocroft's 
Physical Culture 
Jor Face, Neck, 
scalp und Feet, 

Thousands have 
done so. Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results. 

Send postal forlatest 
free Booklet contain- 
ing many beauty hints 
and all about the 
wonderful work ac- 
complished by the 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 


Dept. 5,624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














[A Division of Susanna Cocroft's Phys. Cullure Cour 
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FIRST GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


*6 


or 
of 


*28 More Fables from Aesop—Reiter 
*29 Indian Myths—Bush 
*140 Nursery Tales—'laylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
NATURE 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
2 Little Plant People—Part II—Chase 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam— Miller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 
HISTORY 
‘32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, 
Story of Washington, etc.)—Reiter 
LITERATURE 


*104 
*228 


*230 


Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 
Eleven Fables from Aesop—liviter 


Mother Goose Reader 
First Term Primer— Maguire 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 


SECOND GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


bod 






36 
37 
*38 


Stories from Andersen—'l'aylor 
Stories from Grimm—Tay lor 
Little Red Riding Hood—Reiter 
Jack and the Beanstalk—Reiter 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 


NATURE 


*39 
*40 
“41 
*42 


} Little Workers (Animal Stories) —Chase 


Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
Wings and Stings—Halifax 

Story of Wool—Mayne 

Bird Stories from the Poets—Jollie 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


*43 
45 
204 
LITE 


*290 


Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 
Boyhood of Washington—Reiter 
Boyhood of Lincoln—Reiter 


RATURE 
> Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 


Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 


} Picture Study Stories for Little Children 


hrist Child—tHushower 


Story of the 
otton-Tails—Smith 


Four Little 


] 


| 





*66 


*68 


*69 
*132 
*164 
*165 


*166 


*167 


Child Life in the Colonies—III 
ginia) —Baker 

Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan Al- 
len and the Green Mountain Boys)—Mc- 
Cabe 

Stories of the Revolution—II (Around 
Philadelphia) —-McCabe ; 
Stories of the Revolution—III (Marion, 
the Swamp Fox)-——McCabe 

Story of Franklin—Faris 

The Little Brown Baby and Other Babies 
Gemila, the Child of the Desert, and some 
of Her Sisters- 

Louise on the Rhine and in Her New 
Home. (Nos. 164, 165, 166 are the 
stories from ‘‘Seven Little Sisters’’ by 
Jane Andrews) 

Famous Artists I—Landseer and Bon- 
heur—Petticrew 


LITERATURE 


Goody Two Shoes—Goldsmith 

Selections from Alice and Phoebe Cary 
The Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 
Selections from Hiawatha (for 3rd, 4th 
and 5th Grades)—Longfellow 

Our Animal Friends and How to Treat 
Them—Selected ; 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book I—Pri- 
mary—Faxon 


FOURTH GRADE 


| NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


Four Little Cotton Tails in Winter— | 


Smith 


Four Little Cotton Tails at Play—Smith 


) Four Little Cotton Tails in Vacation— 


Smith — 
Fuzz in Japan—A 
Maguire 


THIRD GRADE 


Child-Life Reader— 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


16 
*47 
*48 
*50 
*102 
*146 


174 
75 
76 
oh bo 
28: 


“ 


Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

Greek Myths—Klingensmith 

Nature Myths—Metcalf 

Reynard the Fox—Best 

Thumbelina and Dream Stories—Reiter 
Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories—An- 
dersen 

Sun Myths—Reiter 

Norse Legends, I—Reiter 

Norse Legends, II-—Reiter 

Legends of the Rhineland—McCabe 
Siegfried, The Lorelei, and Other Rhine 
Legends— McCabe 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


*49 
‘51 
*133 
*135 
*137 
*138 


*203 


Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
Story of Flax—Mayne 
Story of Glass—Hanson 


Adventures of a Little Water Drop— | 


Mayne 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part I. | 


Story of Tea and the Teacup—Kirby 
Little People of the Hills (Dry Air and 
Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 

Aunt: Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
II. Story of Sugar, Coffee and Sait—- 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
III. Story of Rice, Currants and Honey— 
Little Plant People of the Waterways— 


Chase 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


*4 


*21 
*44 


a 
n 
o 


*65 


Story of Washington—Reiter 

Story of Longfellow—McCabe 

Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 

Famous Early Americans (Smith, Stand- 
ish, Penn)—Bush 

Story of Columbus—McCabe 

Story of Whittier—McCabe 

Story of Louisa M. Alcott—Bush 


9 Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 


Children of the Northland—Bush 
Children of the South Lands—I 
ida, Cuba, Puerto Rico)—McFee 
Children of the South Lands—II (Africa, 
Hawaii, The Philippines)—Mclee 

Child Life in the Colon**s—I (New Am- 
sterdam)—Baker 

Child Life in the Colonies—II (Pennsyl- 
vania)—Baker 


(Flor- 





75 
*76 
eT 

*134 
136 
181 


205 


Story of Coal—McKane 

Story of Wheat—Halifax 

Story of Cotton—Brown 

Conquests of Little Plant People—Chase 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—I—McFee 
Stories of the Stars—McFee 

Eyes and No Eyes and The Three Giants 
Aiken and Marcet 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


*§ 


*56 
=9 


*90 


3 American Inventors—I 


Story of Lincoln—Reiter 

Indian Children Tales—-Bush 

Stories of the Backwoods—Reiter 

A Little New England Viking—Baker 
Story of DeSoto—Hatfield 

Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 
Story of Printing—McCabe 

Story of David Crockett—Reiter 
Story of Patrick Henry—Littlefield 
(Whitney and 


Fulton) —Faris 


7 American Inventors—-II (Morse and Edi- 


son)—F aris 

American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Farragut) —Bush 

Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
Story of Lexington and Bunker Hill— 
Baker 

Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 

Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Mu- 
rillo—Cranston 

Famous Artists—III—Millet—Cranston 

Makers of European History—White 


Perry, 





LITERATURE 


Fifteen Selections from Longfellow— 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 

Japanese Myths and Legends—Mclee 
Stories from the Old Testament—McF ce 
Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 
Little Lame Prince (Cond.)—Mulock 
Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 

Labu the Little Lake Dweller—Grimes 
Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

Night before Christmas and Other Christ- 
mas Poems and Stories (Any Grade) 
Alice’s First Adventures in Wonderland 
Alice’s Further Adventures in Wonder- 
land—Carroll 


3} Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 


Kwasa the Cliff Dweller—Grimes 
FIFTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


*92 
*93 
*94 
*96 
*139 
210 
263 
*280 
*281 
*283 


Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 

Story of Silk—Brown 

Story of Sugar—Reiter 

What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—II—McFee 
Snowdrops and Crocuses—-Mann 

The Sky pny 9 

Making of the World—Herndon 
Builders of the World—Herndon 

Stories of Time—Bush 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


*16 
80 
*97 
*98 
*99 
100 
101 
105 
*106 
*107 


Explorations of the Northwest 

Story of the Cabots—McBride 

Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 

Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 

Story of Jefferson—McCabe 

Story of Bryant—McFee 

Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
Story of Canada—McCabe 

Story of Mexico—McCabe 

Story of Robert Louis Stevenson—Bush 








They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 
ly elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 


the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
(Vir- | 


o 


i 
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*218 
219 
232 


*265 


*287 


Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
Biographical Stories—Hawthorne 
Story of Grant—-McKane 

Story of Steam—McCabe 

Story of McKinley—McBride 

Story of Dickens—Smith 

Story of the Flag—Baker 

Story of the First Crusade—Mead 
Story of Father Hennepin—McBride 
Story of LaSalle—McBride 

Story of Florence Nightingale—Mclk ee 
Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 

Little Stories of Discovery—Halsey 
Story of Shakespeare—Grames 

Four Little Discoverers in Panama— 


Bush 
Life in Colonial Days—Tillinghast 





LITERATURE 


“2 
wai} 
*108 


*113 


*180 
*183 


ee * * 
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King of the Golden River—Ruskin 

The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 

Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde. 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 


etc) 

Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories 
—Hawthorne 

Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baba—Lewis 
A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 

The Nurnberg Stove—De la Ramee 


3} Heroes from King Arthur—Grames 


Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
Jackanapes—Ewing 

The Child of Urbino—De la Ramee 
Heroes of Asgard—Selections—Keary 
Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book II—Inter- 
mediate—F axon 

At the Back of the North Wind, Selec- 
tion from—Macdonald 


255 Chinese Fables and Stories— Philip 
SIXTH GRADE 

AGRICULTURAL 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 


*272 


Book I—Horses and Cattle—Plumb 
Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 
Book II—Sheep and Swine—Plumb 


NATURE 


*109 
249 


Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, etc.)—McFee 
Flowers and Birds of Ilinois—-Patterson 


GEOGRAPHY 


“114 
“215 
*168 


“246 
*247 


*285 


Great European Cities—I (London and 
Paris) —Bush 

Great European Cities—II (Rome 
Berlin) —Bush 

Great European Cities--III (St. Peters- 
burg and Constantinople)—Bush 

What I Saw in Japan—Griftis 

The Chinese and Their Country—E. M. 
Paulson 

Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 


and 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


*266 
267 
*286 


Four Great Musicians—Bush 
Four More Great Musicians—Bush 


3} Old English Heroes (Alfred, Richard the 


Lion-Hearted, The Black Prince)—Bush 
Later English Heroes (Cromweil, Wel- 
lington, Gladstone)—Bush 

Heroes of the Revolution 

Stories of Courage—Bush ° 

Lives of Webster and Clay 

Story of Napoleon—Bush 

Stories of Heroism—Bush 

Story of Lafayette—Bush 

Story of Roger Williams-—Leighton 
Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
Story of William Tell—Hallock 

Story of the Aeroplane—Galbreath 
Story of Belgium—Griftis 

Story of Wheels—Bush 

Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 


STORIES OF THE STATES 


508 
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au 
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546 
547 


of Florida—Bauskett 

ot Georgia—Derry 

of Illinois—Smith 

of Indiana—Clem 

of Iowa—McFee 

of Kentucky—Eubank 

of Michigan—Skinner - 

of Minnesota—Skinner 

of Missouri—Pierce 

of Nebraska—Mears 

of New Jersey—Hutchinson 
of Ohio—Galbreath 

of Pennsylvania—Marsh 

of Tennessee—Overall 

of Utah—Youn 

Story of West Virginia—Shawkey 
Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 


Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 
Story 


LITERATURE 


*10 
*11 
“12 
#22 
#24 


The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
Rab and His Friends—Brown 
Three Golden Apples—Hawthorne + 


This is the most extended list of this class of books 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, |§ 
Geography, Industries and ‘|| 














*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Hawthorne + 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfellow—(Paul 
Revere’s Ride, The Skeleton in Armor, 
and other poems) 

Selections from Holmes (The Wonderful 
One Hoss Shay, Old Ironsides, and other 
oems) 

he Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 


161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part I. The 
Story of Perseus 

*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part II, The 


Story of Theseus 
5 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
6 A Child’s Dream of a Star, and Other 
Stories—Dickens 
9 Responsive Bible Readings—Zeller 
4 The Story of Don Quixote—Bush 
7 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell—Smith 


SEVENTH GRADE 


LITERATURE 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow 
*14 Evangeline—Longfellow { 
*15 Snowbound—Whittier ¢ 
*20 The Great Stone Face, 
Town Pump—Hawthorne 
Selections from Wordsworth (Ode on Im- 
mortality, We Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 
and other poems) 
Selections from Shelley and Keats 
5 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 
Story of King Arthur, as told by Tenny- 
son—Hallock 
Man Without a Country, The—Hale j 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames ‘ 
Selections from the Sketch Book—Irviv; 
> The Gray Champion—Hawthorne 
Poems of Thomas Moore—Selected 
More Selections from the Sketch Book— 
Irving 
Lamb’s 
lected 
The Oregon Trail (Condensed from Park- 
man)-—Grames 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book III—Gram- 
mar—Selected 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part I 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part II 
Story of the Iliad—Chureh (Condensed) 
Story of the Aeneid—Church (Condensed) 
Story of Language—Heilig 
Battle of Waterloo—Victor Hugo 
Story of the Talisman—wScott 
The Last of the Mohicans—Cooper 
Oliver Twist—Heilig (Condensed) . 
Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn—Long- 
fellow 


NATURE 

278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 

*279 a Story of the Man in the Moon— 
Vilson 


Rill from the 
123 


Tales from Shakespeare—NSe- 


*238 
*239 
*241 
*242 
*251 
*252 

254 
*259 
*260 

261 


EIGHTH GRADE 

LITERATURE 

*17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 7 

*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell { 

*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns j 

*23 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge{ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 

*128 Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
*129 Julius Caesar—Selections 

130 Henry the VIII—Selections 

131 Macbeth—Selections 

*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto Ij 

143 Building of the Ship and other Poems—~ 
Longfellow ' 
Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address—Selections from 
Adams and Jefferson Oration—Webster ¢ 


148 
*150 


*151 Gold Bug, The—Poe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems— 
Byron f 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto II; 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems—Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe—Biography and Selected 
Poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address and 
Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biography and Se- 
lected Poems—Smith 
170 Paul H. Hayne—Biography and Selected 


Poems—Link 

Life of Samuel Johnson—Macaulay + 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers—Addison¢ 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book IV—Ad- 

vanced—Selected 

Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Intreduction and Canto I 7 


+ These have biographical sketch of author, 
with introduction or explanatory notes.) 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred, 


We do not send out free my ner but for 60 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup- 


plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


PUBLISHED 


JOINTLY BY | HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WaBASH AveE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Introduction Offer: 
| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


the Instructor Literature 


eries 5c edition with the understanding that if 


they are not found satis- 


factory they may be returned at once and your 60 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 











300 Books at 5 Cents Each if 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all. grades in the school. It is 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 
Literature. The grading is necessari 
to the one to which they are assigned. 





